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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


AMERICAN PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 
IN REGARD TO SHIPS AND AEROPLANES 


FeOUR vital things Uncle Sam is expected to con- 

tribute in such profusion as to end the war. They 
are ships, food, fighting men and aeroplanes. We have 
helped vastly in the way of money—over five billions 
have been loaned to the Allies. Munitions and raw 
material have been supplied in large quantities. We 
have rendered important assistance with our naval 
ships. But ‘in the expedition with which we supply 
the four essentials just named lies the hope of ending 
the war and ending it aright. In the matter of food 
we seem to have done reasonably well since the terrible 
blockade in transportation last winter was broken. In 
the matter of men for the fighting line no actual figures 
are accessible, but Lloyd George, in his address to the 
House of Commons last month, spoke of our failure 
to have “a large American army in France in the spring 
of this year” as “one of the most serious disappoint- 
ments from which the Allies had suffered,” adding: 
“It is no use pretending it was not one of our chief 
causes of anxiety. We depended upon it largely to 
make up the defection of Russia.” This failure, he 
goes on to indicate, has been partly due to the lack of 
ships; but he lays more stress upon the time it has 
taken us not to train the individual soldiers but to turn 
them into divisional organizations—that is to say, into 
a real army. Upon the heels of that disappointment, 
thus authoritatively expressed, came last month the 
revelations regarding the failure to realize our hopes 
in the building of ships and aeroplanes. The chairman 
of the Shipping Board, Mr. Hurley, said in a telegram 
last month to ship-builders: “We are keenly disap- 
pointed in the amount of tonnage delivered by American 
shipyards during March and the slow progress made in 
many yards.” The Senate military affairs committee, 


There is a Great Gap Be- 
tween Them but That 
Does Not Mean Failure 


after making public the facts regarding aeroplanes, 
termed the situation “gravely disappointing.” Thus in 
three out of four of the vital services this country has 
been expected to render, the situation is authoritatively 
declared to be “seriously disappointing,” “keenly disap- 
pointing,” and “gravely disappointing.” 


What We Have So Far Done in 
the Way of Ships. 


UT a situation may be disappointing because too 

much has been expected. Chairman Hurley, while 
he admits disappointment in ship-building, is very far 
from admitting failure. Despite the unprecedented 
weather and transportation conditions, which had 9,000 
cars of ship-building material stalled on railway-sidings 
at one time last winter, really big things seem to have 
been accomplished and the basis for much bigger things 
laid. In the first three months of this year, according to 
Mr. Hurley, “as much tonnage has been constructed in 
American waters as by all the other maritime nations 
of the world combined.” Whether this includes the 
800,000 tons of German and Austrian ships seized and 
repaired, he does not say; but his language does not 
seem to include them. It does include evidently the 
ships that were already on the ways when we went to 
war and which were requisitioned by the Board. On 
March 1 we had 8,205,708 tons of steel construction 
under way and 28 per cent. of it completed. This 
record of actual work was achieved while at the same 
time gigantic preparations for the future were being 
made. In the new and expanded yards for steel ships 
alone, 235 new shipways were being built, which is 26 
more than exist in all the shipyards of England. We 
have to-day, in new and old shipways, completed or 
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“WHEN YOU FIND POISON IN A WELL, QUIT DRINKING THE 
WATER” 


—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


nearing completion, 398 ways for steel ships and 332 
ways for wooden ships, which is 521 more than Eng- 
land has. By March 1 we had completed 655,456 tons 
of steel ships and put them into service, repaired 800,- 
000 tons of German and Austrian ships, commandeered 
500,000 tons of Dutch ships and made arrangements 
for 250,000 tons of Japanese ships in exchange for steel 
plates. We had at work in shipyards 236,000 men, in 
addition to the men at work in scores of steel plants 
who were doing, in some cases, as much as 95 per cent. 
of the work on the fabricated ships which are to be 
assembled and put together at Hog Island, Newark Bay 
and Bristol, Pa. And big possibilities had been opened 
up by the apparently successful construction, on the 
Pacific coast, of the first concrete steamship. All this, 
while it may be disappointing, does not look as if the 
nation has exactly fallen down on its job. “We have 
built the greatest shipyards in the world,” says the 
N. Y. World, “in less time than Congress spent debat- 
ing the question of governmental activity in that direc- 
tion. We have built big ships in less time than the 
Senate consumed in authorizing their construction.” 
Moreover, the Senate investigation into the Hog Island 
scandal that was played up in the newspaper headlines 
a few weeks ago has resulted, so it is reported, in “com- 
plete vindication” of the men in charge of the Hog 
Island enterprize. The acceptance by Charles M. 
Schwab of the position of director-general of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation is counted by the press 
as another encouraging event. 


Imagination and Reality in 
Making Aeroplanes. 
N the matter of aeroplanes, the disappointment has 
been keener because the imagination of the American 
people, including that of some officials, has been more 
active and illusory. In last December it was announced 
that a fleet of 23,000 aeroplanes was being built. A 
few weeks ago the Committee on Public Information, 





misled by a sanguine official, told of planes “being 
manufactured by the thousands and rushed to France.” 
The completion of the Liberty Motor was announced 
last September and we were told by the Secretary of 
War that “in power, speed, serviceability and minimum 
weight the new engine invites comparison with the best 
that the European war has produced.” These glowing 
reports fired the public mind and the cold facts that 
came forth last month were like an icy douche. Yet 
an analysis of these facts indicates, as in the case of 
ship-building, that disappointment does not mean the 
same as failure. When we read, for instance, that 
Senator New told the Senate that our original program 
had called for the delivery in France, by the first of 
July, of “12,000 combat planes” and that all we now 
expect to deliver is thirty-six, it looks like absolute 
failure. But it is not. There are four general types 
of battle planes, and what are called combat planes are 
but one type. The others are training planes, bombing 
planes and reconnoissance planes. Nearly a year ago, 
so the N. Y. Globe points out, experts in England, 
France and Italy advised that we limit our production 
of planes on this side to the last-named classes and let 
all or practically all of the “combat planes” be made 
on the other side. The reason for this was that the 
changes in combat planes are so rapid that by the time 
they can be sent to this country and embodied in con- 
struction and the changed planes sent to France they 
have become obsolete. “You build the standardized 
types,” said the foreign experts, “and let us who have 
shops close to the front specialize on the combat 
planes.” This seems to have been done, but in addition 
6,000 American mechanics and 11,000 tons of Amer- 
ican material have been sent overseas to construct on 
the ground 6,000 battle planes. These facts throw a 
new light on the situation. 














THE ANGELUS NOW THE DEADLY GAS ALARM 


Back of the lines in France the ringing of the church bells warns the 
people of the approach of the deadly German gas. Every man, woman 
and child is equipped with a mask. 


—Bushnell in Central Press Syndicate 
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PROBLEMS OF AEROPLANE CONSTRUCTION 


How We Might Have Stopped 
the German Drive. 


W HEN the Senate committee on military affairs 

states that “the construction of combat planes in 
the United States for use in actual warfare has thus 
far been a substantial failure,” it has an ominous sound 
until one understands just what combat plane means. 
It is unpleasant to read that Pershing’s forces have 
not a single American-made combat plane, and that the 
Liberty Motor “can not be used in the swift single- 
seater fighting-machine.” But if that motor has “given 
satisfaction” in the bombing plane and in the recon- 
noissance plane to such an extent that Sir William 
Weir, head of the British air-craft production, asserts 
that he considers it “the greatest single factor in the 
world’s aviation program,” it is evident that it can not 
be a failure or even a near approach to it, tho its pro- 
duction up to date may be a bitter disappointment. We 


had produced by April 1 training planes to the number, 


of 3,800. We had something less than 4,000 aviators 
in training, of whom 1,926 had graduated from the 
primary course. It may be, as Mr. Borglum, after a 
special investigation for the President, reports, that we 
are 74 per cent. behind our original schedule, and that 
there is “no reason why there should not have been 
5,000 American aeroplanes in France by April st,” 
and it is heartbreaking to read a returned officer’s state- 
ment to the effect that such a number of planes in the 
air at the time the great German drive began last March 
would have made the drive impossible. But it is also 
well to bear in mind what the Dayton News says, 
namely : 


“Tf the first plans that were. approved had been adhered 
to it is not to be doubted that thousands of aeroplanes 
could have been built and shipped across the sea before 
this time; but such planes would have been worse than 
useless. They would have put the aviators who were 
assigned to them at the mercy of the German airmen. 
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EASILY CONSOLED 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 
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HIS PLACE IN HISTORY 
1918—Kaiser Wilhelm Gave the World a Blood Bath 
—Morris in N. Y. Mail 


“Development in the building of aeroplanes has been so 
rapid that it has been impossible to get one built before it 
was found to be obsolete. This has made it necessary to 
adopt one type after another, always discarding those 
which previously had seemed to be serviceable. All this 
appears to have been overlooked by the gentlemen who 
are making wild outcries because there have been delays. 
These critics, it would seem, hold to the opinion that we 
should have rushed ahead with the building of a lot of 
aeroplanes which would have meant sure death for the 
aviators who tried to make use of them in the fightinz 
zones.” = 


One thing this war is likely to do, says the N. Y. 
Tribune, commenting on the aeroplane situation, “is to 
take a lot of the conceit and good opinion of themselves 
out of the American people.” Another thing it has al- 
ready done, it is to be hoped, is to impress upon us 
that preparations for modern warfare consist of some- 
thing else than passing resolutions, making big appro- 
priations and signing large contracts. 


Is There Too Much Politics 
In Congress To-day? 


NE incidental result of the investigations by Con- 

gress into the building of ships and aeroplanes is 
a growing disposition to criticize Congress for playing 
politics. In the matter of aeroplanes, a majority report 
is made by the Senate committee on military affairs, 
signed by what the N. Y. World calls “eight anti- 
administration Senators.” A minority report is made, 
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signed by “three pro-administration Senators.” Three 
other members refuse to sign either report. . Neither 
report, asserts the World, presents an honest and truth- 
ful picture or gives the country the information to 
which it is entitled. The trouble is—politics: 
' “After reading the majority and minority reports of the 
Senate committee, most people must find themselves in a 
greater state of bewilderment than ever. Senators are 
forever talking about the need of telling the country the 
truth, yet when they have an opportunity to tell the coun- 
try the truth, with all possible sources of information 
available to them, they produce two contradictory cam- 
paign documents, neither of which can have any value 
whatever in the way of producing better constructive re- 
sults in the future. 

“Congress is still playing politics with this war—Re- 
publican politics and Democratic politics. Questions in- 
volving life and death to the cause of the self-governing 


nations battling against German autocracy are dealt with 
in the spirit of the cross-road politician. The country is 
in the war, but Congress is not,in the war. It is running 
for office and jockeying for political advantage while the 
best manhood of civilization is dying in Flanders and 
Picardy.” 


A similar critical frame of mind toward Congress 
is indicated in the comment of the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce: 


“There may be ground for criticism and complaint in 
this line [building aeroplanes] as in that of providing 
shipping, so much of which broke out a few months ago; 
but in this case, as in that, there has been much exaggera- 
tion and perversion and unfairness of judgment. This 
has appeared, not only in the irresponsible discussion that 
is all the time going on ‘on the street’ and in private circles, 
but in the discussions in Congress and the conduct of com- 
mittees investigating charges and complaints.” 





This compulsory kissing of the flag by alien enemies and recreant 
slackers is very hard on the flag.—Baltimore American, 


Every time von Hindenburg calls for Victory, Central gives him 
the wrong number.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





THE STORM RAISED BY 
CONSCRIPTION FOR IRELAND 


"THE arguments recently made in the British Parlia- 
ment by Premier Lloyd George in behalf of the 
necessity for the conscription of Irish as well as of 
ritons hitherto exempt from military service are inter- 
preted in this country as evidence that the war is ap- 
proaching an even more critical stage than that hereto- 
fore conceded to exist. Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal, 
which is to go into effect in a few weeks, is linked with 
plans for a limited Home Rule in Ireland based on the 
report of the Irish Convention which has been meeting 
in Dublin. It is hailed in some quarters as a “bold 
political stroke,” ‘but it has also elicited a storm of 
protest. “A declaration of war against Ireland,” is 
what William O’Brien, Nationalist Member of Par- 
liament for Cork, calls it. “Prussian methods in Ire- 
land,” is Joseph Devlin’: phrase. If conscription is 
applied, says John Dillon, the chaos and confusion 
will be appalling, and, he adds, Ireland will be turned 
into another Belgium. Even ex-Premier Asquith 
doubts the expediency of the measure at this time, and 
T. P. O’Connor has cabled from San Francisco his 
solemn warning that “this insane blunder” will paralyze 
the friends and encourage the bitterest enemies of Ire- 
land in America. In general harmony with ‘hese state- 
ments, the New York Evening Posi quotes a saying of 
Lord Rosebery’s to the effect that “there has been 
throughout the past history of England and Ireland a 
malignant fate blighting every opportunity of benefi- 
cence as it arises,” and continues: 


“The present English garrison in Ireland is estimated 
at from 50,000 to 100,000 men. Lloyd George’s way would 
be to double that number, as a consequence of bayoneting 
conscription into Ireland, and then complain that he had 
not troops enough to send to France! Statesmanship 
could scarcely show grosser ineptitude.” 


America Favors Irish 
Conscription. 
HE American daily press, however, is almost 
unanimous in its conviction that Ireland should be 
no longer exempt from conscription. The only proviso 


Lloyd George’s Proposal is Regard- 
ed by Some as a “Bold Stroke,”’ 
’ by Others as an “‘Insane Blunder’’ 


made is that Irish self-government should be more 
definitely guaranteed. “Irish-Americans,” remarks the 
New York Mail, “are fighting side by side with their 
British brethren in France. But if they are to work 
side by side in the long pull of the future they must 
have ocular assurance that to their country, first of all, 
is applied the principle of self-determination for na- 
tionalities, for which the Allies are fighting.” The 
Providence Journal thinks that “the time has come for 
Ireland to prove herself worthy of Home Rule,” and 
“this means that the Irish people must accept conscrip- 
tion.” The Minneapolis Tribune takes the same view. 
“Ireland,” exclaims the Los Angeles Times, “must 
come through. Ireland, to win the sympathy and sup- 
port of the British Empire and of the Allies in its na- 
tional aspirations, must prove itself one of them and 
fight side by side with them for the holy cause upon 
which all their fates depend.” The Chicago Evening 
Post comments: 


“Ulster and the issue of customs duties were the barriers 
to unanimity on the report of the Irish Convention. 

“The question of customs duties is debatable and adjust- 
able. No doubt an agreement could be reached upon it; 
but Ulster is an apparently irremovable obstacle. 

“Whatever you do for Ireland, you have to coerce some 
section of it. 

“Why not coerce the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners into 
conscription and Ulster into Home Rule? 

“We confess we are as little sympathetic with the un- 
compromizing attitude of the Ulstermen as we are with 
the disloyalty of Sinn Fein. 

“Both sides are putting their particularist interests above 
the supreme cause of world freedom, and the world spirit 
of democracy that marches against the common foe should 
sweep both Ulster and the Sinn Fein into line or out of 
the way.” 


The population of Ireland is four and a half million, 
and the number of men who will be subject to the 
new draft law is estimated as high as 400,000. 
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INOCULATING AMERICA WITH GERMANISM 305 


FIGHTING THE GERMAN PROPA- 
GANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 


"[ HERE are many indications that the effort to 

“prepare the way in this country for the German 
spirit and the German conception of life,” which Pro- 
fessor Voss, of the University of Wisconsin, has said 
is “the beautiful and profitable task of German-Amer- 
icans,” is becoming less beautiful and less profitable 
every day. The extent to which that effort has suc- 
ceeded is being gradually revealed. According to ex- 
Senator Lafayette Young, of Iowa, thousands of schools 
in the Northwest close their daily sessions with the 
singing of “Deutschland Ueber Alles.” According. to 
the President of the American Defense Society, there 
are one hundred German papers printed in this country, 
most of them “insidiously disloyal.” Professor Earl 
Sperry, of Syracuse University, who has been conduct- 
ing a governmental investigation, finds 491 German 
schools and many Church societies used for “instilling 
ideas of Germanism.” In Nebraska alone, according 
to the N. Y. Sun, there are more than 200 Lutheran 
parochial schools in which there is very little English 
taught and in many of which German is taught ex- 
clusively. It is reported that out of seventy-six men 
who presented themselves recently to the draft board 
from a remote district in Wisconsin sixty spoke the 
German language only or a very few words of English, 
and Senator Thomas, of Colorado, says he has received 
information that 700,000 men of draft age in the 
country are unable to read or speak English. Accord- 
ing to Secretary Lane, we have in our population five 
and one-half million persons who cannot speak or read 
English, one and one-half millions of them being native- 
born. According to another investigator, Dr. Wheaton, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., spent last year $14,672 for teaching 
German to immigrants and $108 for teaching English; 
Columbus, O., spent nothing for teaching English and 
$16,000 for teaching German; Philadelphia spent $11,- 
000 for English instruction and $70,000 for German. 
According to Professor Sperry’s testimony before a 
Senate committee, the German Reichstag in 1912 ap- 
propriated one million marks for furthering the teach- 
ing of German in schools in foreign countries, and 
articles were read by him from German papers predict- 


ing that in 100 years the United States would be: 


completely controlled by Germany. Even now, in the 
midst of war, Germany is not too busy to be planning 
for the continuance of this propaganda after the war. 
Hermann Hagedorn quotes from a German magazine, 
Das Neue Deutschland, the following: “One of Ger- 
many’s most important tasks, after the war, will be the 
national education of the rising generation of Germans 
in foreign countries, which must be much more in- 
fluenced from Germany than has been the case hitherto.” 


Beethoven’s Sonata as a Weapon 
for German Kultur. 


HIS surprising propaganda is not limited to the 
teaching of the German language. German politics 

and the German ideas of history are diligently im- 
planted in text-books and works of art. The N. Y. 
Board of Education has recently barred twenty-one 
text-books, printed in German, from the public schools 
because of the propaganda they are said to contain. 
The most astounding instance, however, is given by a 


Schoolbooks, Music-Books and Re- 
ligious Societies Used to Advance 
Germany’s Purposes of Conquest 


writer in the N. Y. Times, who quotes at length from 
a Swiss writer, Maurice Kufferath, writing in a Swiss 
paper. According to him, Beethoven’s Sonata recently 
appeared in the collection of music called the “Universal 
Edition” of Leipzig. This collection has a very wide 
circulation in many countries in music-schools, con- 
servatories and private homes. To the Sonata 24 pages 
are devoted and 70 pages of close text are given to 
commentary. The preface is on the subject of the 
“Great War,” and it contains extreme laudation of all 
that is German and castigation of other countries. 
“The German nation,” we are assured, “is the most 
capable in the world, more richly endowed with talents 
and faculties than even the Greeks or the Romans.” 
The French, we are told, are “a people devoid of all 
sincerity, of all intelligence, of all culture of life,” 
being “‘on the whole the dullest of artists of life.” Eng- 
land is “the great criminal among nations,” and the 
love of sport has completely destroyed in her people 
all religious sense, all morals, all artistic taste and all 
scientific spirit. The Italian is “a bandit and a brag- 
gart,” the Russian is a “beast,” whose kindness of heart 
is simply a weeping sentimentality caused by alcoholic 
drinks. The Americans—and this was written before 
we went into the war—are “a rabble of shopkeepers, 
without culture, whose dull brains are exercized only 
over the coarsest buffoonery.” The torpedoing of the 
Lusitania is termed “a legitimate slap upon the cheek 
of the Yankee.” 


The German Epidemic Among 
American Intellectuals. 


"THE conclusion of the whole matter is stated in the 
following way: 

“German genius must lay bare in their incapacity and 
baseness the nations, whatever may be the labels they 
assume, whatever the orgies of lying, hypocrisy, slander, 
and cruelty in which they may again indulge; German 
genius must chastise their self-conceit and finally cleanse 
them to make them worthy of culture.” 


All this edifying raving, given as a preface to Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, is by one Heinrich Schenker, and the 
work in which it appears is subsidized and recom- 
mended by the Imperial and Royal Department of 
Public Instruction of Austria-Hungary. The writer in 
the Times comments as follows: 


“This is but one more instance of the prostitution of art 
in the service of rapine and murder; of the prostitution 
of letters and sciences in the same service we have had 
innumerable examples; and once more it demonstrates that 
from top to bottom of the social scale the whole German 
people are contaminated with the mad lust for power. 
This is most alarming for the rest of the world, for we 
know that the epidemic has already made too many victims 
among the ‘intellectuals’ of other countries. The German 
book is the most active agent in spreading the disease. For 
over fifty years it has been the vehicle of German sophistry. 
The German book is responsible for the lowering of the 
moral level of humanity. Any book whatsoever, from the 
innocent-looking schoolbook to the pretentious treatise on 
philosophy, from the children’s picture-book to the music 
score—anything, in short, that comes to us from a German 
printing press—is open to suspicion. The German microbe 
is hiding somewhere between its covers. Who would 
have dreamed of discovering it in a piece of music?” 








The Lynching of Pro-Germans Calls 
Forth Earnest Protests. 


A®* these facts have gradually emerged, a wave of 

hostility and suspicion has swept over the country 
that is threatening to engulf the teaching of the Ger- 
man language, the tolerance of German literature and 
music and the personal safety of all German suspects. 
The outcry against Karl Muck, leader of the Boston 
Symphony, which has been deprecated in many quarters 
as an umnreasoning prejudice, has now received a 
measure of justification by the action of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in causing his arrest as a German spy. 
As the result of an inquiry addressed by the Literary 
Digest to 1,200 school superintendents, it transpires that 
already, in 149 out of 1,017 schools heard from, the 
study of the German language has been dropped. The 
enrollment in the German classes that continue has been 
cut in half. Newspapers printed in German are losing 
their advertizers and their readers, many of them sus- 
pending publication and many more, according to an 
officer of the Friends of German Democracy, “just 
dragging along, leading a precarious existence.” In a 
number of states laws have from time to time been 
enacted requiring school-boards to provide instruction 
in any language for which a certain number of the 
patrons petition. In practice, according to the N. Y. 
Sun, these laws have been used almost entirely in behalf 
of the German language. Nebraska has led the way 
to the elimination of such laws from the statute books. 
A determined movement for the repeal of the national 
charter of the National German-American Alliance is 
under way in Congress, the New York legislature has 
revoked the charter of the Aitiance in that state, and as 
a result of criticism the National Alliance has decided 
to disband, protesting its loyalty and disclaiming re- 
sponsibility for the disloyal attitude assumed by some 
state Alliances. In Chicago, on the night of March 
25th, fifty persons were arrested for celebrating the big 
drive of the German army in France, singing “Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” displaying German flags and in some 
cases even lighting bonfires in the streets. More omi- 
nous are the frequent reports from widely-separated 
localities of the lynching of both men and women for 
reputed pro-German utterances. 


Banishing the German Language 
From Our Schools. 


N most cases the lynching has been restricted to riding 
on a rail, compulsory kissing of the flag, tarring and 
feathering, or driving from the town. But in one case 
—in Collinsville, Ill—Robert B: Prager was hung by a 
crowd of hoodlums. Ex-President Taft warns us ear- 
nestly against such procedures lest we “sink to the law- 
less savagery of the Germans.” The New Republic 
calls these acts of violence “doing the Kaiser’s work,” 
arguing that one clear case of persecution of an innocent 
man simply because of his German origin “makes more 
for German-American separausm than the best efforts 
of a hundred propagandists subsidized from Berlin.” 
The N. Y. Evening Sun holds that any one who defends 
the killing of a German on any pretext whatever, with- 
out due process f law, is “a greater enemy to America 
and the Allied cause than the victim of mob insanity 
could possibly have been.” There is but one voice, 
indeed, in the responsible press, on the subject of 
lynching of Germans. On the subject of discon- 
tinuing the teaching of the German language in the 
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public schools, allowing the publication of papers 
printed in German and the circulation of German 
Books, there is a variety of opinions. The Minne- 
apolis Tribune goes to the éxtent of advocating “the 
entire suppression of German printing” outside of 
that under the supervision of the Government, and 
thinks that “public speaking in German should be per- 
mitted only under official sanction.” The Providence 
Bulletin thinks the slowness of educational authorities 
to drop German text-books and the German language 
from the schools “shows the extent to which the in- 
sidious worm of Teutonic kultur propaganda has al- 
ready eaten into the academic mind of America.” The 
Chicago Evening Post thinks that little of science or 
philosophy will be lost by dropping the German language 
from the public schools and there is enough beauty in 
the English, French, Italian and Russian literature to 
satisfy our esthetic and cultural needs. The Chicago 
Tribune thinks that the cultural effect of dropping the 
language is not our present concern. The effect upon 
American nationality is the important thing, and while 
it does not commit itself to the banishing of German 
it calls for a most careful scrutiny and control of its 
use in schools. 


A Warning Against Hysteria of 
Misguided : Patriotism. 

ON the whole, the press of America seems very 

hesitant about a general boycott of German lan- 
guage and literature. The Boston Transcript reasons 
the question out carefully and concludes that business 
and technical schools should undoubtedly teach German, 
West Point and Annapolis should make something of 
a specialty of it and business men who are likely to 
meet the competition of German business will be at a 
great disadvantage if they do not understand the lan- 
guage of their rivals as well as their rivals understand 
theirs. But it thinks, nevertheless, that we can well 
dispense with German in our public schools, since in- 
struction in it there has been effective chiefly as propa- 
ganda. The Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, 
protests that we are at war with the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany, not with the German language or 
literature. He calls attention to the fact that there are 
many millions of German-speaking people outside Ger- 
many and he thinks we shall need a knowledge of the 
language for industrial and commercial purposes more 
in the future than in the past. He lays stress upon the 
cultural value of German writers such as Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller, and calls for a kindlier feeling 
toward the German people themselves. The N. Y. 
Evening Mail asserts that the suppression of the Ger- 
man language would mean the obliteration of the in- 
tellectual life of hundreds of thousands of our people 
and would be “unspeakably cruel,” and to forbid the 
conduct of religious services in German would be to 
remove moral and religious restraints from many and to 
make worse citizens, not better ones. The Philadelphia 
Press warns us against “the hysteria of misguided 
patriotism,” says we need a knowledge of the German 
language as much to fight the Germans as to live with 
them, and adds: “Speaking culturally, we can only do 
ourselves irreparable harm if we shut our eyes and 
ears to the masterpieces of their authors, artists and 
musicians.” Germany has cast off her idealists, says 
the Des Moines Register, but that is no reason why we 
should reject them. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC CRISIS IN 
THE MINISTRY AT TOKYO 


V IscounT MOTONO was still at the end of April 
acting as foreign minister at Tokyo; but his in- 
tention to resign was announced in a newspaper close 
to him. The Viscount, hailed in the French press as 
one of the greatest diplomatists of the age, is piqued, 
his Tokyo organ says, at the failure of the Diet to fall 
in with his plans for intervention in Asia. The Diet, 
it is true, has not much direct control over the matter, 
but the leader of the Seiyu-kai threatens to block ap- 
propriations for the navy. The division of opinion in 
important Japanese circles over the policy in Asia, re- 
flected in the polemics of the Asahi and the Mainichi, 
are a source of perplexity to Premier Terauchi. He 
has not achieved much more than the despatch of a 
force for the policing of Vladivostok, where the dis- 
orders seem to have been grave. In the meantime he 
is trying with little success to break up the alliance be- 
tween the Seiyu-kai and the Kensai-ki, the parties 
which together constitute perhaps two-thirds of the 
Diet. Viscount Motono will resign, French dailies 
understand, if some- truce is not patched up. His 
organs dwell upon the brilliance of his diplomacy in 
having won over the Allies to a simple policing expedi- 
tion on the continent with a view to foiling German 
efforts to gain control of vast supplies of food and 
arms. 
Extent of the Japanese 
Plans in Siberia. 
ONFUSING as are the accounts of Terauchi’s 
policy in Asia, it seems clear to liberal dailies like 
the Manchester Guardian that a most ambitious pro- 
gram has been halted, a policy dictated by the clans- 
men of the Jingo school and halted only by the un- 
expected strength of certain liberal elements rallying 
around the party of the Marquis Saion-ji and Mr. Hara. 
The exceptionally well-informed London Telegraph has 
told of Japanese plans for an ambitious expedition of 
many army divisions with Irkutsk as the objective this 
year and a strong appearance in European Russia by 
the spring of next year. Agents of the somewhat 
shadowy Siberian republic are urging the Terauchi 
ministry to undertake such a movement. In view of 


the effect of such agitation upon Washington opinion, — 


Viscount Motono took special pains to allay apprehen- 
sion alleged to have been aroused in Washington. The 
Japanese foreign office is said to have succeeded. In 
fact, certain French organs, notably the Paris Excelsior, 
profess to know upon the highest authority that the 
seeds of discord between Washington and Tokyo have 
been rooted out. The basis of the ensuing harmony 
is an open door in China and opposition to the inter- 
vention of any foreign power at Peking. So far as 
Washington is concerned, Tokyo has appeased all irri- 
tation and dissipated all misunderstanding. 


Japan and the European 
Chancelleries. 


HATEVER the outcome of the crisis in the 
foreign office at Tokyo, the British government 
will use its influence to promote the policy of Terauchi 
in Asia. This announcement in the Commons, from 
the lips of Mr. Balfour, has created much suspicion in 
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Domestic Politics May Halt 
Active Intervention by Ja- 
pan in the Affairs of Asia 


organs of liberalism like the Manchester Guardian. It 
welcomes the division in Japanese councils. The argu- 
ment that there is a real German menace to Japan via 
Siberia, it says, “carries no weight with rational Jap- 
anese minds.” They look upon intervention neither as 
self-defence for Japan nor as a service to the Allies, 
but as simply a Japanese adventure of speculation. 
Rational Japanese individuals, led by progressives like 
Mr. Hara, are acutely conscious that their country, 
financially, economically and industrially, is not fitted 
to carry on a war on a great scale. The liberal organ, 
pointing out these things, admits that the Terauchi 
ministry and Viscount Motono himself would like to 
limit Japanese action to a few specified points. They 
do not realize, as the leaders of the Diet or of the 
Seiyu-kai realize, that things could not stop at a mere 
policing of Vladivostok and the neighboring regions. 
The Russian government in Europe would organize 
a resistance. Lenin has already sent his protest to 
Washington. The Japanese enterprize must thus de- 
velop into a costly, perhaps exhausting, adventure. The 
liberal daily proceeds: 


“The mere sending of a fair-sized expedition to Siberia, 
let alone a big campaign, would mean the prompt com- 
mandeering for military purposes of Japanese shipping 
and the ending of the shipowner’s and the merchant’s 
harvest. Intervention would be immediately reflected in 
a collapse on the Stock Exchange. Business interests do 
not want that. Then there are Japanese who fear that 
Japanese intervention against Russia is being forced upon 
the Allies by the Japanese government, and therefore has 
in it the germs of a rupture with the Allies... . J Again, 
there are all those Japanese politicians and business men 
who say that Japan’s real field, the field in which she has 
prospered in the past and will in the future, is China, and 
that the risks in China are trifling compared with those 
in Siberia, while the dividends are infinitely higher.” 


The Bolshevik government at Moscow has protested 
against even the policing of Vladivostok by Japanese, 
and the radical elements in Tokyo, says the Kokumin 
Shimbun, seem to be more Bolshevik in spirit than 
patriotic. The Tokyo crisis is said to be growing more 
acute. 


The Unwillingness to Keep 
Out of Siberia. 


HAT Prime Minister Terauchi has done, in the 

' light of Lord Robert Cecil’s elucidation at Lon- 
don, is nothing more than a despatch of forces to 
prevent the Germanization of Siberia. This high 
official, like Mr. Balfour himself, welcomes “a decision 
by Japan to act as the mandatory of the Allies in that 
way.” Opposition is based upon ignorance of the ex- 
tent to which Germany has achieved the penetration of 
Russia. Official Berlin, declares this British authority, 
is not at all worried about food from the Ukraine. 
The Wilhelmstrasse is pursuing a gigantic scheme of 
conquest through the heart of Asia. The old Bagdad 
railway scheme is put aside for the moment. The 
Wilhelmstrasse is opening a new route to the East by 
way of the Caucasus and northwestern Persia. In this 
she has had the conscious or unconscious aid of the 
Bolshevik government at Moscow. Lord Robert Cecil, 
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according to the London Express, is uttering the senti- 
ments of the whole cabinet of Mr. Lloyd George when 
he says: 


“We have information—which may or may not be true— 
that the German prisoners in Siberia are being organized, 
and that a Prussian general has been sent to carry out the 
work. Even if untrue, it is quite certain that the report 
is only an intelligent anticipation of events. We should 
be in the highest degree foolish and criminal if we did not 
take every step possible to frustrate this German scheme, 
and I think we should be well advised to seek the assistance 
of our Japanese ally in a matter in which she, and she 
alone, can do effective service.” 


British Doubts of the Wisdom 
of Japan’s Action. 


ig is an open political secret in London apparently 

that Mr. Asquith and the Liberals who look to him 
for leadership have grave doubts of the wisdom of the 
present policy of the British foreign office in dealing 
with Japan. In fact, if we may believe the London 
News, the former Prime Minister has had some 
difficulty in persuading the more radical of his followers 
from rising in the Commons and making scenes. It is 
not primarily a question of what Japan’s motives are, 
observes the London News, representing the political 


faction working for the downfall of the Lloyd George 
ministry. It is a question of what the Russians believe 
Japan’s motives to be, and. on this head the protest of 
the only government Russia proper possesses is sig- 
nificant. The difficulty of the question is enhanced by 
the fact that there are two currents of opinion among 
the Japanese and two currents of opinion in the councils 
of the Allies. The Asquithian organ proceeds: 


“Is there no way by which the Allies can at once dispel 
the suspicions of Russia and extend to her the help she 
so urgently needs? If there is one way, there is only one. 
The world for which Russia is striving and for which the 
Allies are striving is one. It is not too soon, even in this 
crisis of the war, to lay its visible foundations. For all 
the cloudy talk of Allied war aims there has even yet been 
issued no statement of concrete aims that would prove to 
Russia, and to doubters in other lands than Russia, that 
the Allies’ set purpose was identical with their professions. 
For all the homage done to the ideal of a League of Na- 
tions the first steps towards the creation of a League of 
Nations have not yet been taken. In such a League lies 
the one hope of saving Russia. Let it be created now. 
The Allies, Japan among them, would be bound by its 
principles. Russia, associating herself with it, whether as 
neutral or belligerent, would be bound by the same prin- 
ciples.” 





At the rate the Japanese are moving, they will not arrive in 
Siberia out of breath—Des Moines Register. 


The Bolsheviki have done more than Napoleon could do. They 
have broken Russia to pieces.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 





REVOLT OF THE REICHSTAG 
AGAINST THE WILHELMSTRASSE 


MUCH would be given by the newspaper organs of 

the western allies for a complete report of the 
furious debate in the Reichstag at Berlin during which 
the minority Socialist leader, Herr Haase, denounced 
the Wilhelmstrasse so roundly. It has been impossible 
for weeks, as the London Chronicle observes, to gain 
even from Berlin dailies an intelligible account of the 
rise and progress of the present revolt of the Socialists. 
Scheidemann is said to be giving his aid to Haase. In 
fact, Scheidemann and his following are said to be now 
in secession from the “block” upon which the Hertling 
policy is built. Herr Erzberger, the centrist leader, is 
supporting the block, and so are the national liberals. 
There are, nevertheless, signs of a cleavage so serious 
that dire predictions are made in the Swedish press. 
Ever since the sensational Lichnowsky revelations— 
given to the world by a Swedish daily—Scandinavian 
Liberal and Socialist newspapers have not been admit- 
ted freely into Germany. Organs like the Social Demo- 
kraten (Stockholm) are forbidden, the offense of the 
Branting organ being particularly serious since it, con- 
nived at the indiscretion of Lichnowsky. One reason 
for the ban, says the Socialist Paris Humanité, is that 
the radical Swedish papers are reporting with some 
fullness the details of the latest Reichstag revolt. The 
debates in that body have within recent weeks pro- 
ceeded, we read, under the eye of the military magnates, 
who say openly that they will tolerate no treason to 
the state. Herr Haase in particular is marked for 
punishment. He may go the way of Liebknecht. The 
difficulties of Herr Haase seem to have had the inci- 
dental effect of reuniting for the moment the two wings 
of the Socialist party for the present emergency only. 
The more ardent spirits threaten to refuse appropria- 


Efforts of Official Berlin 
to Keep the Outside 
World in Ignorance 


tions for the war this summer, but European dailies in 
the West anticipate nothing like that. 


What Precipitated the 
Reichstag Revolt. 


THE difficulties of the Chancellor with the Reichstag, 

at least in their existing phase, spring from the 
Lichnowsky revelations, according to the Socialist 
press in France and Italy. Some two months ago a 
very radical newspaper in Stockholm gave the Lich- 
nowsky story to the world. He is the Prince who 
served the Kaiser in the capacity of ambassador to 
London during the two years prior to the war. When 
he returned to Germany he put down on paper some 
impressions and experiences, which circulated among 
his friends in typewritten sheets and were in the nature, 
as he thought, of private personal communications. 
They may be summed up as a confession that he found 
himself as ambassador backing “wrong horses,” pro- 
moting a fatal diplomacy and trying vainly to keep the 
Wilhelmstrasse out of an impending general European 
war. Prince Lichnowsky worked for peace in co- 
operation with Sir Edward Grey at the London foreign 
office only to find that he was playing second fiddle to 
the Austro-Hungarian ambassador in the British capital, 
who wanted to bring on war. Prince Lichnowsky 
found himself a dummy. Powerful personages behind 
the scenes of German Weltpolitik upheld the bellicose 
Austro-Hungarian while Prince Lichnowsky talked 
peace to journalists and to the foreign office. In short, 
the Prince complains that he was made to look like 
a fool if not like a downright knave. This version, 
summarized from the Politiken (Stockholm), may not 
be authentic but the sentiments are notoriously those 
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of Lichnowsky to-day, says the London Times. For 
once, too, the German propaganda has been caught 
napping or the revelations would have been suppressed. 
Whether the revelations, as given to the world in the 
Stockholm Politiken, are authentic and textually ac- 
curate is, as-the Humanité says, one question. The 
effect of the disclosures upon the Socialists in Germany 
and upon their representatives is another. They have 
created a tremendous scandal which no amount of 
censoring of newspapers at Berlin can suppress. 


A Socialist Sensation to be 
Sprung in Berlin. 

Not long before the Lichnowsky revelations got into 

the Stockholm dailies, they circulated among the 
Socialists of the Reichstag. Herr Haase seems to have 
been the agent of this distribution. Scheidemann is in 
some niysterious manner implicated in the scandal. It 
was seen at once that nothing could be gained by at- 
tempting publication in the Socialist organs in the Ger- 
nan empire. The documents were accordingly smug- 
gled into Sweden. So far we are dealing, as the 
Tidningen (Stockholm) remarks, only with the first 
phase of the sensation. Its critical aspect from the 
official Berlin point of view is that such papers could 
be circulated clandestinely among the Socialists and 
then sent out of the land despite the police censorship. 
In the next place only a peep behind the curtain was 
afforded by what the world now knows of the Lich- 
nowsky indiscretions. They relate historical episodes 
of a presumably secret character involving exalted per- 
sonages. These secrets are all at the mercy of Herr 
Haase and his minority Socialists. Furthermore, in- 
dividuals of the highest standing at court are connected 
with the intrigue that betrayed the documents to the 
Socialists. Herr Jagow, former chief at the Wilhelm- 
strasse, has given some account of his connection with 
the events in which Prince Lichnowsky figures so 
tragically. It may soon be the turn of Herr von Kiihl- 
mann. The ramifications of the plot are so wide, says 


the Swedish daily, that no one can say what exalted 
personage may be under suspicion next. The episode 
concerns the chancelleries of western Europe, we read, 
because it reveals a division in court circles at Berlin 
far wider and deeper than anyone in Paris or London 
had suspected. 


Privileges of the Reichstag 
Involved. 


[N spite of the secrecy with which the imperial German 

government has invested its dealings with the Reichs- 
tag, there exists a well-defined suspicion in the Socialist 
press of western Europe that Berlin has something 
more or less like a Caillaux case on its hands. The 
proceedings involve apparently the rights and immuni- 
ties of a member of the Reichstag. The Socialists 
happen to be the most immediately concerned, but the 
liberals and progressives can not permit the Chan- 
cellor or the military magnates to go to extremes in 
dealing with Haase or Scheidemann. There would then 
be no knowing whose turn might come next. Even the 
center leader, Herr Erzberger, is impressed by this point 
of view and has allowed himself to make soothing re- 
marks to the Socialist majority altho not to Herr Haase. 
The latter has been defying the Wilhelmstrasse more 
loudly than ever, defying the Chancellor, affirming that 
no government not in a state of collapse would now 
venture to negotiate a separate peace with Germany. 
“How,” he asked recently, “can anybody talk any more 
of a German defensive war or say that we do not want 
to take anything from people?” He was referring to 
the treatment of the Russian Bolshevik government by 
the Wilhelmstrasse. “German soldiers are to serve as 
police in Russia. It is intolerable that German soldiers 
should be the executioners of the Russian revolution.” 
The minority leader said much along the same lines and 
if there should be more in the way of a rally to him, 
according to the radical organs of Sweden, the milita- 
rists may get rid of the Reichstag by means of a dis- 
solution and work without it. 





Since civilization turned its clocks ahead the Kaiser is going to 
find it harder than ever to secure a place in the sun.—Baltimore 
American, 


One can’t help wondering how much more territery Germany 
would have grabbed if it were fighting an offensive, instead of its 
professed defensive, war.—Detroit Free Press. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
WESTERN OFFENSIVE 


HE fatal flaw in the strategical conception of the 
German “westerners” has always been summed up 

by Hindenburg in a sentence: It is impossible for 
Germany to destroy the armed forces of her enemies 
in the West. If this Hindenburg theory be clearly 
grasped, according to the military expert of the Rome 
Tribuna, a key will be afforded to the struggle of the 
military factions at Berlin. These struggles are under- 
stood in the Italian press to be very intense just now. 
In fact, they led to the long delay in the offensive it- 
self, says the Giornale d’/talia, and, as Italian military 
experts infer, they account for the “stages” of the 
drive. It halts unexpectedly. It is not characterized 
by the logical continuity of German military operations 
hitherto. Hindenburg is quoted as saying that the offen- 
sive in the West takes time. It must proceed by de- 
grees, a view which inspires amusement in the Italian 
press. The truth, we are told, is to be sought in what 


The Great General Staff 
in Berlin Said to be 
Doubtful of it's Value 


Berlin has come to regard as “high military politics.” 
The supreme military magnates at Berlin have reached 
a phase of the war in which they must pause from time 
to time to appease the conflicts among them. The old 
division into “easterners” and “westerners,” represented 
by Hindenburg on one side and the Crown Prince on 
the other, was always a decided one. It is now raging. 
If the Italians are well informed, the general staff is 
effecting an operation which its most experienced mem- 
bers contemplate as unsound, as an intrusion into a 
sphere in which sea-power and not land-power will 
prove the decisive factor. 


Disappointment in Germany 
Over the Great Offensive. 


HEN it became obvious to the Germans at home 
that the Allies were fighting successful rear-guard 
actions, that Haig and Pétain, guided by Foch, were 



































































































THE KAISER AND THE PAWNBROKER 


News Item: The Germans are prepared to lose 300,000 men in an offensive 


operation. k 
—Morris in N. Y. Mail 


“making a practical escape,” as the Deutsche Tages- 
Zeitung (Berlin) put it, there was a crisis at Berlin. 
The whole German press has for weeks, if not months, 
past been dwelling upon the destruction of the foe that 
impended. It was impossible to blink the fact that the 
Allied line was at the utmost being bent backwards in 
the area that enabled it to menace the road to Brussels. 
Comment in the Lokal-Anzeiger, the Vossische Zeitung, 
the Berliner Tageblatt and the Tégliche Rundschau 
had led to expectations of a piercing of the enemy line 
at the point of junction between British and French. 
Not only has this expectation proved too sanguine but 
the Allies are still resting on the North Sea and holding 
the area running southward through a line correspond- 
ing roughly with that held two years ago. This means 
even to the most sanguine German mind that American 
help will prove effective after all. The Deutsche Tages- 
Zeitung was suppressed for referring disrespectfully to 
the Hohenzollern misconception of this possibility last 
winter. The disillusion in Berlin has been so great 
that in the opinion of the Italian military experts Hin- 
denburg will have to break up the armies of both French 
and British until they no longer rest on the North Sea 
and are in rout far beyond Amiens if the “westerners” 
are to save their faces. The events of the next few 
weeks, predicts the Giornale, will therefore be very 
critical in the history of German military politics. 


Anxieties of the German 
General Staff. 


H INDENBURG’S objection to the offensive in the 

West, apart from his general reluctance as an 
“easterner” to the conception of the war favored by the 
party of the Crown Prince, is variously stated in Euro- 
pean newspapers. To begin with, as the Figaro (Paris) 
observes, the Allies are certain to return or to attempt 
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to return to the line running from Douai down to La 
Fére. This the writer deems feasible because naval 
power will insure the permanence of the present hold 
on the shore of the North Sea. The drive should con- 
sequently have been put off until the submarine had 
been revived. However, as the French paper says, they 
are not so sure in Berlin of the submarines as they 
were. In fact, the magnitude of the western offensive 
is an indication to the French dailies that Germany 
has about abandoned all hope of the naval factor as 
an influence in her favor. There may be fitful and 
casual command of a limited area in the Atlantic and 
in the North Sea; but of any definite and systematic 
operations on the water Berlin cherishes no hope. This 
means, according to a few of the military experts of 
the Allies, that Hindenburg, or at any rate the “east- 
erners” of the general staff, would like to get out of 














































“I WILL NEVER DESERT THE HORSE!” 
‘ —Kirby in N. Y. World 


Belgium and northern France altogether—an operation 
actually determined upon, the Débats understands, 
when the British were still back at the line of 1916. 
The Crown Prince and his party put an end to that 
conception. He had the whole western front piled 
high for miles with artillery and munitions, a process 
that began last December and continued until last month 
at a rate that imposed a heavy strain upon his country’s 
resources. He is for a policy of incessant attack until 
the morale of French and British alike is gone. He 
discovered in January that the American menace is 
serious and it is observed that the Berlin Post and 
Kreuz-Zeitung and other organs partial to his faction 
are echoing his impressions of the might of this country. 


The Immediate Prospect 
on the Western Front. 


VEN if the worst came to the worst from the stand- 
point of France, and Paris fell into the hands of the 
Germans, the “easterners,” according to the Socialist 
Avanti (Naples), would be doubtful of the advantage. 
The armies of Haig and Pétain would be in being, the 
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well-known “development” theory of Foch would enable 
him to exemplify the strategy associated with his name 
and in a few months Germany might have to flee from 
the French capital with a loss of prestige so great as to 
outweigh the cheap triumph of the fall of the city. For 
these reasons Italian military experts incline to suspect 
that the Germans will pay little attention to Paris, 
making it their business to drive their wedge through 
the Allied forces. In anticipation of such an operation, 
the Versailles conference was given power to move di- 
visions with great freedom from one part of the line to 
another. That, at any rate, is the interpretation of the 
Socialist Italian organ, confirmed by comment in the 
Giornale. The’ German general staff has consented to 
prolong the offensive until the point is reached at which 
any hope of a return by the Allies to the line running 
through Cambrai will be remote. The Crown Prince 
will consider that he is vindicated if the approach to 
Brussels is made secure. Those experts in the Euro- 
pean press who think they know the Crown Prince in- 
sist that this compromize—it is only that—will infuri- 
ate him. He has set his heart, says the Roman daily, 
upon a triumphal entry into Paris, like that of his great- 
grandfather. Then the war can be wound up. 


Possibilities of German 
Military Politics. 


WHILE the Germans were pushing westward, the 
“easterners” at Berlin were talking of the fall of 
Odessa into the hands of the extremists in Russia. It 








“CELEBRATE!” = __Knott in Dallas News 
is part of the maneuver, explains the Avanti. The 
“easterners” want to “dig in” on the West, await the 
Americans upon the theory that the frontal attack upon 
entrenched positions is desperate, and consolidate the 
eastern gains. They are sanguine of reconciling the 
Russians by helping them against Japan. The feud is 
followed with the liveliest interest by the liberal ele- 
ments in Germany. The time is coming when military 
politics must react upon the internal situation. The 
eastern-western controversy has gone so far that a 


deadlock may be foreseen, despite the pessimistic im- 
pressions of the Leipzig Volkszeitung about the su- 
premacy- of the Prussian caste in the fatherland. 
“Prussianism,” it says, “is more firmly seated in the 
saddle than ever and is bent upon attaining its war 
aims.” That is the complaint of an organ of extreme 
radicalism which does not see eye to eye with the 
solidly respectable commercial classes. The latter would 
have no influence but for the present state of military 
politics. The struggle between its factions is inter- 
fering with the operations in Russia. If we may accept 
the reports in Roman dailies, it is a source of anxiety 
in Vienna. Nevertheiess, it offers the peace party in 
Germany—large and growing, says the Tribuna—the 
first tangible reality it has ever built upon. There are 
dailies, mostly Socialist, in Germany which point out 
that mere occupation of territory is not of itself evi- 
dence of triumph in war. France waged one of the 
most disastrous of her wars entirely upon foreign soil, 
remarks the expert of the Vorwirts. The possession 


of vast enemy regions may actually prove a source of 
weakness to Germany. The freedom with which com- 
ment of this sort is tolerated in the more radical Ger- 
man dailies proves to the Tribuna the extent to which 
the feud between the factions has gone. 


The Real Motive Behind 
the Offensive. 


LL the evidence available to the foreign press or at 
any rate the Allied portion of it, suggests a peace 
proposition as the net result of the great German 
offensive in the West. It seems reasonably certain to 
the Giornale, for instance, that before the operations 
go much further a definite intimation will come out of 
central Europe—possibly through a neutral—on the sub- 
ject of peace. The new line will lead to the distribution 
throughout Germany of a fresh edition of the famous 
war map. That will save the official face. Chancellor 
von Hertling will make a speech dictated to him by the 
general staff with the approval of “easterners” and 
“westerners.” There will be much on the subject of 
a “truly neutral” Belgium instead of the Belgium under 
Britain’s wing that was eliminated by the war. Indeed, 
most Italian dailies seem to think that the impending 
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SEE DOT DEAD LIST. ” 
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German peace proposals will be more definite than any- 
thing yet heard from Berlin. The confidence of the 
general staff in the success of the drive, the. feeling in 
Germany that Foch will accompiish nothing, is based 
upon the boasts of the “easterners.” They will not per- 
mit any risks to be run by the reckless “westerners.” The 
Crown Prince is holding but a shadow of authority over 
his army. The functions of Emperor William are 
those of the orator merely. Every detail of the offensive 
is so carefully prescribed from Berlin that no com- 


mander would go beyond the line traced for him even 
if victory lured. They understand Foch and his 
strategy too well in great headquarters, observes the 
military expert of the Italian daily, to risk any more 
experiences like that of the Marne. When the drive 
has really spent its force, the “westerners,” it says, will 
want to goon. The “easterners” will not hear of such a 
thing. A deadlock will have been reached in the feud 
between the military factions. The next move, says 
our contemporary, must be that of the Allies. 





Hindenburg’s only chance to get to Paris is to crawl into the 
muzzle of one of those long-range guns.—Baltimore American. 


The Kaiser is willing to bear the troubles of his people, but they 
must continue to do the fighting—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





THE VATICAN AND THE 
NEXT PEACE TALK 


N O very definite denial has proceeded from the Vati- 

can on the subject of the peace which it is said in 
the French papers to have under consideration. The 
United States was the power most directly entreated, 
according to the Paris Matin. Details are not supplied. 
In fact, there are well-informed newspapers in Europe 
like the Indépendance Belge (London) which suspect 
that Benedict XV. has about given up hope of making 
the peace. There is evidence, however, which points in 
the other direction. It appears to be the present policy 
of the Pope to encourage, if not actually to initiate, in- 
formal peace talks by unofficial representatives of the 
belligerents in neutral countries. The gatherings of 
important individuals of several nationalities in Switzer- 
land within the past two months have been traced by 
journalists and followed with interest. The result has 
been an unusually large influx of rumor and comment. 
The Vatican has been obliged to warn the world that 
utterances in Catholic newspapers and periodicals, how- 
ever influential, do not represent the ideas of the Pope 
necessarily. Thg¢re is no doubt that His Holiness feels 
that he has grievances against both sides in the war, as 
the Swiss dailies take pains to say. For one thing Bene- 
dict XV. is affronted by the agreement of the Entente to 
exclude him from the peace conference. On the other 
hand the Pope is annoyed at the failure of the Imperial 
German Government to make specific pledges regarding 
the independence of Belgium. The Osservatore Ro- 
mano (Rome), in closest touch with the Vatican, has 
become a champion of Belgian independence. The 
Pope will not consent to the extinction of a Roman 
Catholic power. 


Benedict XV: and the Peace 
Terms. 


OR some months past there has persisted in the 

organs of British Toryism a tendency to criticize 
the whole policy of the Pope. The London Post takes 
the lead in this campaign because it is of opinion that 
the peace moves of the Vatican may have the effect of 
bringing on an armistice. Once an armistice is con- 
cluded, be the interval as short as two weeks, it will be 
an impossibility, this paper declares, to resume the war 
in the old spirit. That will redound to the advantage 
of Germany and the Central Powers. This the Pope 
knows. Hence the present diplomatic activities of the 
Vatican to injure the cause of the western allies. Car- 
dinal Gasparri has from time to time authorized em- 
phatic denials of the insinuations; but the attacks in the 


Benedict XV. Contem- 
plates Peace as a Develop- 
ment of the Near Future 


Tory press continue, being reinforced, of late, by 
charges in the liberal London Spectator. The relation 
of the Pope to the impending peace conference was 
taken up at last in the Commons at London, whereupon 
Lord Robert Cecil explained the attitude of the Lloyd 
George government to this whole subject. If Italy ob- 
jects to the admission of the Pope’s envoy at the peace 
conference, England will support that objection. “This 
is all there is to it.” Thus Lord Robert Cecil. The 
Osservatore Romano says: “This explains many things.” 
The Berlin Germania, organ of the Roman Catholic 
Church, observes that the western powers are notori- 
ously the enemies of His Holiness and that the natural 
wish of the successor of St. Peter to bring peace to a 
bleeding world is alleged against him as a crime. The 
practical workings of Anglo-Saxon morality, it adds, 
always involve a paradox of that sort. 


Why the Pope May Persist in 
His Peace Efforts. 


BENEDICT XV. has been greatly encouraged by the 

results of his new departure, according to the Gior- 
nale d’]talia (Rome). That newspaper does not share 
the optimism of His Holiness. The Osservatore Romano 
is in a different mood, and from some of its recent 
observations, in connection with reports in the Swiss 
press, there is an impression abroad that the next peace 
“drive” will be the most skilfully-conducted of them 
all, so far as the Vatican is concerned. The Pope is 
said to feel that there has been too much inefficiency in 
the conduct of all peace negotiations. Again and again 
something in the way of an approach to the terms laid 
down by President Wilson has been effected by the 
Central Powers. Always at the last moment there has 
been a deadlock, a breaking off of negotiations. The 
Tribuna (Rome) had an unverified story to the effect 
that, in the opinion of the Pope, all the failures to 
negotiate a peace may be charged against the Tory 


‘reactionaries in England. This theory is so akin to 


observations in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse and so 
notoriously prevalent in Count Czernin’s circle that the 
Pope as well might reasonably be inferred to entertain 
it. At any rate it emerges in the German Socialist 
press comment upon the prospects of peace. Cardinal 
Gasparri, pontifical secretary of state, is said in the 
Swiss press to believe that the British Tories are doing 
all they can to discredit the motives of the Pope in 
urging peace. Influential English Roman Catholics in 
England are affirmed likewise to haye caused both pain 
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COUPLING HOME RULE .AND 


and surprise to the Pope by their failure to support his 
efforts at reconciliation. Indeed, when the London 
Post attacks the peace policy of the Pope it is said to 
receive encouragement from persons calling themselves 
Roman Catholics. 


The New Way at the 
Papal Court. 


|N fulfillment of his purpose, the Pope has placed no 

obstacle in the way of those among his advisers who 
are encouraging peace talks along the new lines. So 
much may be inferred from the comment in the 
Messaggero. It is implied in recent observations in 
tne Osservatore Romano. The talks will be secret. 
They may be held casually, as it were, in out-of-the- 
way places. The Vatican is said in what is left of the 
neutral press to rate at its true value the diplomatic 
language in which one belligerent after another dis- 
sembles its weariness of a struggle which, to the Pope, 
at any rate, is meaningless. The Vatican, according 
to the Roman Catholic press of Italy, is not at all dis- 
concerted at the campaign against it in a certain Jingo 
press abroad. The Corriere della Sera (Milan) is also 
intimating from time to time that the treatment of the 
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Vatican by England is lacking in tact and “skill.” 
Holland is cited as an example of a power which has 
been wiser. Thanks to the influencé of the Vatican, 
we read, Germany stayed her hand at the time of the 
crisis over the seizure of the Dutch ships. It looked 
at one time as if Holland must be dragged into the 
war. If she escaped, the Vatican is not without a share 
of the credit. Then there is Ireland. The influence 
of the church is not to be passed by in considering the 
outcome of the struggle in that country. There is much 
comment in European dailies just now along these lines, 
suggesting that the western powers have become sen- 
sible of a lack of wisdom in dealing with the Pope. 
The Débats (Paris) has even opened its columns to a 
detailed discussion of the possibility of a resumption 
of diplomatic relations between the Vatican and the 
republic. In any event, as the Berlin Germania ob- 
serves, the next effort of the Pope in behalf of peace 
will have to be handled in a way different from that 
in which the last one was handled. The Roman Catho- 
lic London Tablet goes so far as to say that the treat- 
ment accorded the Pope by England in connection with 
the peace parleys is “stupid and needlessly offensive.” 











Before long every little revolutionist can have a government of 
his own in’ Russia.—Baltimore American. 


Russia now has peace, but is not thinking of erecting a memorial 
to Trotzky and Lenin.—Des Moines Register. 





SINN FEIN IN A NEW 
PHASE OF IRISH REVOLT 


N less than a month after John Dillon’s assump- 

tion of the leadership of Ireland’s Home Rulers, 
announcement was made that the constitutional con- 
vention had finished its work. Mr. Lloyd George is 
expected to push through the Commons not only his 
conscription bill but some scheme of government for 
Ireland, and his organs in London are full of hope. 
The tone of the Sinn Fein press in Ireland itself is 
pessimistic. Over two hundred and thirty newspapers 
appear regularly in Ireland and of these a majority 
preach the Sinn Fein gospel. That accounts for the 
chorus of disapproval with which John Dillon’s speech 
was received. It was a warning to all Sinn Feiners, 
and the London Post says it might as well have 
remained unspoken. The episode proves to the con- 
servative organ that Mr. Dillon is leader of his 
party only in name. The actual direction is that of 
Joseph Devlin, who has just declared, to the satisfaction 
of The Freeman’s Journal, that so. long as the Home 
Rulers have breath in their bodies they will never per- 
mit the application of conscription to Ireland. As for 
Mr. Dillon, he talks gloomily, as the London Times 
concedes. “If the convention fails,” he told his fol- 
lowers last month, “the Irish question will assume a 
more formidable shape than ever. I am of opinion that 
Ireland is on the eve of one of the most momentous 
struggles in all her -tragic history.” That is the view 
of the liberal London News. 


Dread of Another Rebellion 
in Dublin. 


T a Sinn Fein convention in Dublin a constitution 
for the Irish republic was drafted with much 
enthusiasm. The delegates have affirmed, says the 


. ethics of rebellion. 


Mr. Dillon Decries an 
Independent Republic 
as a Dublin Delusion 


London Outlook, that this constitution has a right to 
the moral support and obedience of all the Irish. The 
scheme of the convention held under British auspices 
is formally repudiated by the Sinn Fein press. There 
are signs, adds the British organ of conservatism, that 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland are at last alarmed 
at the prospect, and at masses throughout the country 
they warn their flocks against doing anything which 
would bring them in conflict with the military. It is 
. likely that Sinn Fein may split on the physical force 
question. There are already, says this observer, those 
who are referred to as the “Holocaust” and the “No 
Holocaust” men, while de Valera, the Sinn Fein leader, 
has been forced at public meetings to expound a sort of. 
The priests in the churches pro- 
pound a gospel on the subject likewise, derived from 
one of the doctors of the church. Here it is: 


“1. The Government must be so oppressive as to be 
unendurable to men of conscience. 

“2. The actual conditions must be worse than the evils 
of insurrection. 

“3. There must be no other means of redressing 
grievances. 

“4. There must be well-grounded hopes of success.” 


Ireland’s Sinn Fein press is frankly pro-German. 
The land is in a fever of sedition. Soldiers just re- 
turned from Flanders with the trench-mud on their 
clothes have been assaulted in the streets of Dublin. 
The British army of occupation has been increased. 


Power of the Army in 
Ireland. 


N° man in Ireland is so important at this time as 
Sir Bryan Mahon, who commands the eighty 
thousand men, in addition to the constabulary, who 











THE WURST IS YET TO COME 
—Murphy in San Francisco Call-Post 


preserve what the London Chronicle calls “a sort of 
peace.” In the meantime there has arisen an agitation 
to stop the export of food of any kind to England. 
Sinn Fein insists that Ireland must. be represented at 
the peace conference. This demand is the basis of the 
refusal of Sinn Feiners to take their seats in the Com- 
mons when elected. The argument is that if the Sinn 
Feiners sit at Westminster, the powers will ignore the 
Irish issue as a domestic British problem. The now 
familiar practice of urging the precedent of Ulster’s 
rebellion is more flagrant than ever. “Why should men 
be court-martialed for doing to-day what the Ulster 
volunteers did yesterday with impunity?” it is asked 
constantly in Sinn Fein organs. “Why is Sir Edward 
Carson, who threatened to go to Ulster and break every 
law, given a seat in the cabinet while Tom Ashe goes 
to his death?” This situation has been aggravated, in 
the opinion of the Liberal London dailies, by John 
Dillon’s defiance of the Sinn Feiners. He is derided 
in their papers as old, superannuated, out of touch with 
the new Ireland that means to be independent. 


The First Fruits of the Dillon 
Leadership. 


HERE is no doubt that the choice of John Dillon 

as leader of the Home Rulers has affronted the 
school of political opinion in England called “unionist.” 
He is accused in Tory organs of a tendency to speak 
in accents of peace while preparing for a fight. Mr. 
Dillon is said in the Manchester Guardian to have no 
shrinking at all from a fight, a respect in which he 
differs very much from the late John Redmond. His 
election has drawn back to the ranks of the orthodox 
Home Rulers some of the radical elem@nts which went 
over to Sinn Fein when de Valera won his election. 
Nor has Dillon hesitated to denounce the measures 
taken to suppress the famous Easter week rebellion. 
His great asset, however, say the English papers, will 
be his record in the matter of conscription. He ap- 
proves, says The Freeman’s Journal, the tone and 
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temper of the recent Devlin speeches, which hint at 
armed revolt if a draft is resorted to for Ireland. The 
Tory mood is reflected in this extract from the London 
Post: 


“It is possible to discuss this matter without involving 
the proceedings of the Irish Convention in the argument, 
inasmuch as the Irish Republicans have declined to take 
part in the Convention and have also declared that nothing 
short of complete separation will satisfy them. If the 
Convention recommends the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Irish Republic, there will be something to say 
on the subject. In the meantime, if the people of Great 
Britain are content that the Government should continue 
to permit the Sinn Fein to defy the law they will presently 
be confronted with a dangerous situation. Then the Gov- 
ernment, once more too late, will be compelled in self- 
defence to take severe measures which need never have 
been necessary. We do not suppose that the War Cabinet 
proposes to give the Republicans their demand, and in so 
doing to present the strategic flank of Great Britain to her 
enemies. But, even if the War Cabinet entertained so 
insane a notion, it could not escape the responsibility of 
enforcing law and order in the interval. And, assuming 
that the Republican demand is not to be conceded, we 
cannot but perceive that the longer the Irish Administra- 
tion gives way to the forces of disorder the harder the 
ultimate restoration becomes. For that the people of this 
country will eventually insist that the Government do their 
duty in Ireland is certain. The disloyal Irish are far from 
being popular in this country, nor is the public in a temper 
to indulge their impudent behavior any longer.” 


An Impending Irish Sensation 
Hinted At. 


[N the course of the present month Prime Minister 

David Lloyd George will make an announcement 
which may put an entirely new face upon the whole 
Irish question. In affirming this possibility, the London 
Telegraph adds that some scheme is in contemplation 
which may reconcile the sane element among the Sinn 
Feiners with the most extreme wing of the orthodox 
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“DON’T I GET ANY CREDIT?” 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 
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THE IRISH 


Home Rulers under Dillon. The Prime Minister thinks 
his plan will check the tide of lawlessness which, ac- 
cording to the London Times, still sweeps the south and 
west of Ireland. The King’s writ has ceased to run in 
the counties of Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo and Clare. 
In parts of Clare the police are daily in collision with 
cattle-drivers, farm-raiders and gombeen men. Troops 
are sometimes summoned, but for some reason Dublin 
Castle will not permit any firing upon the mob. Tele- 
graph wires are regularly cut, trees are thrown across 
roads and farms are seized, as well as cattle on the way 
to market—all in the name of the Irish republic. That 
republic has a “food director” who commandeers sup- 
plies in the name of his “government.” Another diff- 
culty is the spread of hunger-striking, which may at 
any moment bring another martyr into prominence. 
In some fashion not clearly indicated, the Sinn Feiners 
or a part of them have gained the impression that John 
Dillon, the new Irish leader, cherishes in secret a sym- 
pathy with their methods, whatever he may say in 
public. In this matter, explains the London Chronicle, 
Mr. Dillon injects into the Irish situation much of his 
own temperamental gloom. He does not believe in the 
success of the scheme of the Irish convention. 


Anxiety of British Liberals 
Over Ireland. 


Att the optimism of the Lloyd George ministry 

when the new Irish bill was presented in the Com- 
mons did not allay liberal anxiety, observes the London 
li’estminster Gazette. There is to the London News 
a “sinister ring’ about recent announcements on the 
subject of Ireland “which will add seriously to the dis- 
quietudes of the time.” Leaders of the Irish conven- 
tion came to London and talked matters over with the 
Prime Minister and the result, our contemporary fears, 
was unsatisfactory. It may mean that “the long gesta- 
tion” of the convention will result only in a new era 
of “resolute government” for Ireland which will 
alienate the good-will of America and injure the cause 
of the Allies in the eyes of the democratic world. The 
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TrrPitz: “Did you enjoy your dinner in Paris, General?” 
Hinpensurc: “As much as you enjoyed starving England.” 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


organ of liberalism, supposed to reflect the ideas of 
Mr. Asquith, goes on: 


“What then is the obstacle? It is the old malignant 
influence of the Belfast ascendancy party, which has 
poisoned the history of Ireland for generations, whose 
rebel movement carried out under the leadership of Sir 
Edward Carson is the source of all the tragedies of the 
past four years and whose license for mischief even at 
this crisis in our affairs is still unchecked. It is Carsonism 
which is the root of all this miserable story of failure. 
It is Carsonism which brought back to Ireland the doc- 
trine of physical force that Parnell a generation ago suc- 
ceeded in uprooting. Orangeism is the parent and true 
begetter of Sinn Fein... 

“The policy of Ulster has been a mixture of selfishness 
and treason unsurpassed in our annals. There was no 
concealment in the traffic with the enemy of to-day. It 
was from them, from Germany, that the Carson rebels 
were armed. It was with the connivance of Germans 
that the weapons were brought to overawe Parliament and 
make war on the majority in the country. It was to Ger- 
many that the preachers of rebellion turned in a multitude 
of speeches directed against the decisions of this nation 
and the Government of the King. Baron Kthlmann was 
welcomed in Ulster to see Sir Edward Carson’s parades 
and preparations, and German journalists with mysterious 
unanimity discovered a call from Ulster and gave to the 
conspirators in Berlin comfortable tidings of the rod in 
pickle for Great Britain. Whether we write all this down 
as deliberate treason or reckless incendiarism, the result 
was equally disastrous. It was one of the great factors in 
plunging the world into war, and it is the sole cause of 
the unhappy history of Ireland during the war.” 
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WHERE AND WHEN GERMANY SHOULD 
BE DEFEATED 


By W. BEACH THOMAS 


This article is an authoritative attempt to answer four questions now uppermost in the mind of the Alli:d 


world—when, where, how and why the war should end with the defeat of the Central Empires. 


The author, 


war correspondent for the London “Daily Mail’ from September, 1914, and at British Headquarters in 
France from December, 1915, to December, 1917, is especially qualified to analyze the situation at the front. 
His book “With the British on the Somme,” is regarded as perhaps the ablest account thus far rendered of 


that epochal military event. 


GERMANY as I see her to-day, tho her gait and 

bearing are lusty enough, is an invalid whose 
strength can be maintained only by a diet of constant 
victories. Her doctors, the Higher Command, are seek- 
ing to give stronger and stronger doses of this drug, 
or, perhaps, food, for it partakes of both qualities. But 
it is the curious nature of the medicine that it involves 
the letting of blood with every application. 

We too must let blood, and, to drop metaphor, no 
end to the war is possible without long and desperate 
fighting. That bare truth must precede all prognostics. 
The most desperate of battles is this moment being 
waged, at the instance of Germany, with whom the 
offensive lies; and we all watch with strained eyes and 
tense nerves the swaying issue. This is the first great 
fight on the western front that I have not watched and 
described from close quarters. Often, perhaps, the 
more distant view is the truer; but a review of a long, 
continuous, personal experience of the German and 
Allied armies and a knowledge of every yard of the 
ground where the recent fight has been hottest, gives 
me even, at the moment, when news is worst, grounds 
of confidence that may escape the longer perspective. 
Germany will be defeated. When? Where? How? 
Why? , 


| HAVE been too long in the hurly-burly of life at the 

front to have excessive hopes or untoward fears of 
any particular battle or campaign. A line of cooks and 
orderlies stopped the German advance at Ypres in 1914. 
An airman who flew over that doomed town at the 
time told me that when he saw the masses of Germans 
and the one thin line of British he was sure that noth- 
ing in the world could stop the enemy. They were 
stopped, nevertheless. Contrariwise, the French in 
Champagne in 1916, the British in Flanders in 1917, as 
I saw at close quarters with my own eyes, were robbed 
of certain and salient victory by a week of rain. I 
have spoken with German prisoners and the Intelligence 
officers who interrogate them after every action fought 
since the beginning of 1916, and prisoners talk much 
more freely as they hobble back to the rear and crowd 
into the cages than they ever do again. Their hopes and 
their fears have usually been more extreme and exag- 
gerated than ours. But from this joint medley, from this 
double view, through British and German eyes, emerge 
“distinctions that are plain and few,” some clear definite 
grounds of confidence and prophecy. 

Let me begin with the first of the “distinctions that 
are plain and few.” I believe that American influ- 
ence on the war will be irresistible; her ships, her men, 
her wealth, her will. When Tirpitz rose victor from the 
interview with Bethmann - Hollweg and the U-boats 


sank the Lusitania with a pair of torpedoes, Germany 
lost the war, whatever may be the date of that “far- 
off, divine event,” the proclamation of peace. Let me 
take back the chain of reasoning to Europe and France, 
and see how the little cloud in the West will swell, till 
obviously, even in German eyes, it shall have increased 
to spreading defeat. The cardinal reason of the new 
German offensive, up to and over the old battle ground 
of the Somme, is the conviction in Germany that 1919 is 
America’s year, and that if Germany is to force any 
sort of victory she must force it in 1918, before Amer- 
ica is ready. And not late in 1918. 


‘THE German public has just begun to understand that 

the U-boats, which drove America into the war, 
are failing, have failed, to compel a decision. In the 
everlasting see-saw between the arts of offense and 
defense, the defense, which was inferior, has begun to 
rise to a level. The people of the Central Powers lost 
one ground of confidence after another, but this was 
the most solid. Early in the war some English resi- 
dents in London were seriously warned by close friends 
in Germany to leave England instantly as it would be 
made untenable by Zeppelins. Nearly all the general 
population in Germany believed this, as they will be- 
lieve anything they are told “from above.” But one 
fetish after another has proved a false god; and now 
both the public and the High Command have been 
driven back to the old faith that the army and only 
the army is their shield and their buckler. To act as 
a shield alone was not enough, so they prepared with 
little concealment—indeed with much advertizement of 
Kaisers and Hindenburgs and war correspondents—to 
amass the biggest onslaught ever conceived by the mind 
of man or hatched in his factories. It was no secret 
to us. 


SPOKE with one of the most thoughtful and suc- 

cessful of our generals at the end of January, as 
he returned to France from Italy. “The Hun,” he said, 
“is going to attack us good and proper. It will be the 
vastest thing in drives ever imagined. But the more 
he attacks, the better for us.” The German is a great 
learner; much more remarkable, even in military af- 
fairs, as a learner than as an originator. He learned 
and amassed for this attack almost all the forms of 
“frightfulness” used against him during the war. He 
copied our trench mortars—much the best then invented 
—and our trench artillery. He doubled their number. 
He copied our deadly device of throwing gas in cylin- 
ders from mortars. 
Armin, who commanded against the British in the 
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THE BERSERKER RAGE OF THE HUN IS COOLING 


Somme battle (I have seen the General’s memoran- 
dum), he equipped his infantry with hand-carried flame- 
throwers, which are chiefly useful for inspiring terror. 
He built little armored cars for carrying forward am- 
munition, of which absurdly exaggerated accounts were 
published in Germany for public consumption. He 
made light, very mobile guns much on the American 
model. He built vast underground tunnels and caverns 
capable of concealing a division of men at a time, and 
concealed in them first his “storm troops,” then his re- 
serves. He brought up not only field guns and howitzers 
(especially the standardized 5.9’s), but almost enough 
long-range guns of a semi-naval type (they were 
planned and manufactured in Austria) to drop a cur- 
tain of fire on lines of communication ten miles back. 

More than this, the German had prepared the whole 
ground of advance a year before, a thing never before 
done in the history of war. I walked over the whole 
of it and visited the towns of Ham, Peronne and Ba- 
paume in the wake of the enemy’s retreat a year ago. 
Before he retired he destroyed every piece of possible 
protection or cover. Every house in every village was 
blown up, except for two towns where the relic French 
population was herded. Every cross-road was mined 
and blown into a huge crater. Every tree of every 
orchard was scientifically cut, as well as a good num- 
ber of the shade trees. The idea was sheer destruc- 
tion, but in the sequel it meant that the Allies were 
left with no hiding for their guns or troops and were 
faced with the maximum difficulty in digging trenches 
near the long-prepared Hindenburg line with its elabo- 
rate tunnels and its commanding situation. I have 
walked up the tunnel over that small part of the line 
we captured and know its capacity. 

With all these local advantages, on the other side, 
we knew that the German drive was mathematically 
certain—so far as certainties exist in war—to be locally 
and temporarily successful. The British, indeed, had 
prepared to bend back and were holding some of the 
advanced position with little more than cavalry patrols. 
So far, then, the great drive is no more than it was 
expected to be—a local victory. The single exception 
is the capture of Montdidier, which was something of 
a coup due in part to a tactical slip on the side of 
the Allies. Hopes and fears have alternated rapidly 
throughout Europe and America while listening to the 
news of this greatest attack ever prepared in war; but 
so far it may be considered just another Verdun, a 
dramatic but slender achievement, bought at the price 
of 300,000 German losses. It will not bring nearer 
German victory, if the victory is not greatly enhanced 
and the threat against Amiens made good. On the 
other hand, it has rapidly brought nearer the final point 
of human and material exhaustion if it should fail of 
its aim, 


HIS brings us to the kernel of the situation, to the 
real root of prophecy, the question of man-power ; 
and man-power, tho the fact is often forgotten, includes 
the moral intention and physical fitness of the men as 
well as their number. What of this balance? Are there 
hordes of still bellicose Germans? Are British divisions 
up to strength and can they be kept there? Is France 
“bled white”? What of the spirit, the so-called morale, 
of the Germans? Let us get straight to facts. 
In the past much optimistic nonsense has been 
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written. The German soldier has fought recently, 
both in Flanders and in this last drive, as bravely and 
skilfully as he has ever fought. The German military 
organizations still practise their method of “making the 
soldier more afraid of his officer than of the enemy,” 
and selected troops under this encouragement will still 
cut barbed wire with pincers in the face of machine-gun 
fire. No higher task can be asked of a soldier. 


UT this is not the conclusion of the matter, nor are 

the men what they once were. British doctors 
as well as Intelligence officers examine most of the 
prisoners. The doctors find that a great number of the 
younger classes of 1918 and 1919 are as much as two 
years behind the development proper to their age. 
They have been underfed in uncomfortable homes. 
The Intelligence officers find in regard to their spirit 
much the same that the doctors find in regard to their 
bodies. The young recruits are not among the best 
and cheeriest soldiers, as almost without exception are 
the young Frenchmen. On the contrary, they are con- 
tinually court-martialed for complaints and rebellious- 
ness. They come from homes where the women-folk 
have for two years talked of little but of the struggle to 
get food, of death and wounds and the hopes of peace. 
The warrior, the Berserker, spirit is no longer theirs. 
The Higher Command resorts to many ingenious de- 
vices to bolster up bad troops with good, as one may 
easily test on the spot. For example, I watched the 
prisoners pouring back from the Vimy Ridge the day 
we took it. Almost without exception the men cap- 
tured in the first three lines were singularly poor in 
physique and indifferent in fighting value. The con- 
trast between them and the captives who came in later 
in the day from the fourth and reserve lines was noth- 
ing less than amazing. The latter were big, stalwart 
men, still uncowed by their ordeal and still keeping a 
stiff upper lip. They were proud and picked troops 
placed in the rear to keep the weaker units in their 
place, just as officers live and advance behind the com- 
mon soldier with loaded pistols in their fists. This 
arrangement was new last April. It was forced by the 
dwindling of first-rate troops, that and nothing else. 


COMMENT by the first of our warrior politicians 
_” will illustrate, if it may interrupt, my argument. 
During breakfast in Amiens, at the very height of the 
Somme battle in 1916, I was inveigled into a discussion 
on the morale of soldiers by my immediate neighbor, 
Mr. Lloyd George. “Military men,” I said, “unite in 
saying that ‘there is no courage like the first courage.’ ” 
“Aha,” he answered, with the quickness to develop an 
idea that is his leading characteristic, “that is yet an- 
other reason why we must win.” His point is much 
stronger torday than when it was made. One of the 
many inestimable gifts that America will bring the 
Allies is a constant supply of this “first courage,” and 
it will perhaps include new courage in the domain of 
general strategy as well as on the stricken field. 
About this same time, too, I had a long discussion 
with one of the better-educated German soldiers, a man 
of high morale and education. He said: “We are in 
the position of men who have put all their money into 
a company and are wondering what is happening to it, 
but consider that at present the only chance of saving 
it is to leave things in the hands of the directors. That 
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cannot go on forever and it will be very bad for the 
directors if they lose our money.” A few days later 
I found British officers defending German artillery 
prisoners from a physical attack by their own infantry, 
who were furious at the lack of artillery support during 
the battle. 

Let me pass for a moment from men to material be- 
fore coming to definite conclusions on the probabilities 
of the final issue. Germany is better off in some ways 
than she was. The food question is slightly relieved. 
Food is more evenly distributed than it was in 1916. 
As to war materials, there is no more melting down of 
church-bells since the Serbian copper mines were seized. 
Some extra minerals and woods as well as food will be 
procured from Russia. But the strain of production— 
of guns, ammunition and machines—is terribly intense, 
and certain substances are wholly missing. There is no 
spare rubber in the country. Many German soldiers 
have died because their masks were fitted not with 
rubber but with leather substitutes. The last felled 
German airplanes I saw had very clumsy struts of iron 
in place of wood; and the need of wood for vital parts 
is, we know, a real anxiety. Much of the rolling stock 
on the railways is crumbling to pieces. 


OR are the Allies free from such difficulties and de- 
ficiencies as afflict the enemy. France, however, is 
not “bled white,” very far from that; the spirit of her 
army and its efficiency are more remarkable to-day than 
they have ever been. She has more troops than public 
estimates usually give her. But she is sorely tried, as 
we all are. As many good men have died as remain. 
We have our troubles with food, even with material. 
But in men, even in France, Italy and England, without 
reckoning America, by far the most vital factor of all, 
we are a class and a half in front of the enemy. Our 
future is not mortgaged as theirs is. We have sure 
sources of fobd and material. Our difficulties are al- 
most wholly in distribution and organization. Our 
troubles are temporary rather than progressive, I might 
add temporal rather than spiritual; and my inference is 
this: the only danger in front of the Allies is in the 
period of the spring and summer of this year; and the 
present fortune of this grand German drive against 
Amiens is the best evidence that their strength is suffi- 
cient. Some surprise, an ideal battle-ground, an un- 
precedented and perhaps unrepeatable accumulation of 
material and of men, have not brought nearer any 
crucial result. The one “new fact” is the 70-mile gun 
and that is not a military weapon so much as a political. 
It can hit no target less than a mile square. It does not 
attack soldiers. It cannot shoot more than 100 rounds. 
It follows that if this period of the coming summer 
is bridged, as it will be, thenceforward the scale should 
swing quite quickly in the Allies’ fayor. American 
ships, guns, airplanes and, above all, men, will prove 
first an immovable buttress and later an irresistible ram. 
If this inference is true, we come very near to find- 
ing a date for the end of the war. As soon as the 
weight is preponderatingly against them, the Central 
Powers will strain every nerve to make peace, at any 
rate before the winter of 1919, which I have called 
America’s year. 
On the other hand, Germany will strain every muscle 
for the mastery till the autumn of 1918. He is, indeed, 
a bold man and one who must take his courage in his 
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two hands, who dares to prognosticate about so huge a 
medley of influences and causes as Armageddon pre- 
sents. Over ten million.men have died in Europe. 
Whole nations have been wiped out and a round dozen 
are still at grips. Japan must not be forgotten on one 
hand, nor even little Greece and Bulgaria on the other. 
Perhaps new nations may join. So I will not venture 
to be too precise. I will avoid the extreme of temerity, 
and leave the date of Germany’s defeat or withdrawal 
to the wide period between the autumns of 1918 and 
1919. 


O much for the “when” of her defeat. Can it also be 
localized? Can we say where the end will come? 
Almost the first German prisoner I spoke with in 1915 
said: “I cannot tell you when the war will end but I can 
tell you where,—very much along the spot where the 
armies are entrenched to-day.” The saying was quoted 
all over the world and the German’s prophecy is not 
yet disproved. Oscillations there will be, victories and 
defeats there will be at this and that spot in the line; 
and one day there will be a symptomatic defeat and 
victory from which any observer, whether he is seer or 
no, will be able to deduce with some certainty the pro- 
gressive decline of one side or the other. It is incon- 
ceivable to the mind of any people among the Allies 
that this progressive decline—this spot on the fair fruit 
of the alliance—can appear among them while America, 
with her 100 million people and resources that defy 
arithmetic, is heart and soul in the cause. We may 
have defeats but not progressive defeats. Those are 
reserved for the Central Powers. When the first of 
this sort comes, peace will be in sight. Germany will 
not wait—neither her population nor her army author- 
ities will permit it—till she tumbles back in successive 
failures upon her own frontiers, and the targets for the 
growing hordes of airmen come nearer and nearer, 
and the boom of the Liberty engine at last plays foreign 
music over German cities. 

So German defeat will come (as I think) while the 
armies still lie in a waving line not far from the 
cliff of trenches that join the floods by Nieuport to 
the neighborhood of the Swiss Mountains, where the 
French have steadily clung to one small reach of Ger- 
man territory. 


OMETHING has been said of the When and Where 
and incidentally of the How of German defeat and 

of the Allied victory on behalf of Peace. The Why re- 
mains; and there is a “Why” which very much differs 
from the “How.” The German preparation for this war 
and yet more the German administration of the war— 
her pleasure in murder, destruction and slavery—are 
the apotheosis of the new creed of materialism. What 
Kultur means is a slave state ringed by “blood and 
iron.” If it could be achieved it would doubtless bring 
the people of such a state certain material benefits, for 
slaves have as few cares as liberties. But to the rest 
of us the slave state is abhorrent, for only in the air 
of liberty can spiritual life and true civilization flourish. 
Many things compelled America to fight, but the ground 
of the compulsion was spiritual instinct against the 
Brazen Monster, the Frankenstein of material greed. 
We give up everything if we surrender the faith that, 
in the sequel, Spirit will conquer Matter. And that is 
Why Germany’s defeat must come. She is fighting 
something stronger than armies. 
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GENERAL MARCH, AS CHIEF OF 
STAFF, WILL “STAND NO NONSENSE” 


AJOR-GENERAL PEYTON 
CONWAY MARCH, who 

was a colonel of artillery a 

year ago and who is chief 

of staff of all the American 

armies to-day, has tackled his problems 
at Washington in much the same way 
that he tackled them in France. Placed 
in control of the American artillery 
divisions in France when he arrived 
there last summer with a brigade that 
had neither guns nor horses, and 
ordered to have the artillery ready for 
active service within two months, he 
is credited with “whipping” it into 
better shape in that time than was 
most of the infantry which had had 
eight additional weeks of training. 
This achievement, which won the un- 


stinted praises of General Pershing 
and General Petain, the French com- 
mander-in-chief, was made possible by 
his working day in and day out from 
dawn until midnight and by making 
his officers and men observe the same 
hours. As March labored “over there,” 
so is he laboring in Washington, for 
we read that eight A. M. finds him at 
work and that the hands of the clock 
are approaching midnight when he 
calls it a day. “Unfinished business” 
is a rare thing in the offices of the 
new chief of staff. Few questions 
brought to his attention are permitted 
to go over until to-morrow. They are 
settled the day they come up and, we 


-are told, the pace is already telling on 


the incompetent, with the result that 
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ON HIM GREATLY DEPENDS THE SUCCESS OF THE AMERICAN ARMIES 
ABROAD 


General March is declared.to be the ‘‘he-man” for whom critics of the War Department 
have been clamoring. 
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He Has Seen Hard Service 
in France, is Popular, 
But a Strict Disciplinarian 


a thoro weeding out of dead-wood is 
in progress. 

While it would be premature to say 
that General March will be an emi- 
nently successful chief of staff, there 
is no doubt that he has many of the 
essential qualifications. He has had 
wide experience in the field —in the 
Philippines, in Mexico and in France. 
Graduated from West Point thirty 
years ago, he played an important part 
in the Philippine campaign, where he 
commanded the forces that, among 
other exploits, captured General Ve- 
nancio Concepcion, the Filipino chief 
of staff under Aguinaldo; and on his 
return from the Philippines he was 
detailed as military attaché with the 
Japanese army in the Russo-Japanese 
war. He went to the Mexican border 
as Colonel of the Eighth United States 
Field Artillery and quickly demon- 
strated his thoro familiarity with the 
requirements of a modern army. His 
promotions followed swiftly. Prior to 
the entrance of America into the war 
he had gained valuable executive ex- 
perience on the first general staff and 
in the office of the adjutant-general. 
A quality still to be determined, how- 
ever, is whether General March is 
adept in diplomacy, for not only must 
the chief of staff work with civilians 
and military officers but he must be 
able to get along with Congress. 
Many an able army officer is on record 
as having failed by reason of quarrel- 
ing with senators and congressmen. 
If, therefore, as the Boston Transcript 
observes hopefully, General March 
proves to be a diplomat, it is possible 
that he will develop into the leader 
which the War Department has needed 
so badly ever since the war began. It 
has been frequently reported in the 
past few months that high officers in 
Washington have been unable to do 
what they wanted to do “because their 
hands were tied.” Those who are 
close to March are frank in declaring 
that if he finds his hands tied he will 
cut the tape. 

General March has had a knack of 
getting results since his early days in 
the army, according to stories told by 
his intimate friends to the Transcript 
correspondent. In the Philippines he 
first served with the Astor battalion 
and later with the Thirty-third Infan- 
try. As a major of the latter regiment 
he was ordered to “clean up” northern 
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Luzon, and carried out the order to the 


letter. One of the ranking American 
officers who knew him and thought 
well of him in those days was Persh- 
ing. It was at the suggestion of Gen- 
eral Pershing early last summer that 
March, then a Colonel, was placed in 
charge of the American artillery in 
France and was simultaneously pro- 
moted to a brigadier-generalship. The 
orders he received would have feazed 
the average army officer. We read: 


“He found that the artillery had no 
guns, no horses, no stables. There was 
just one thing to do, and that was to buy 
in France. Five days later he had guns, 
horses and stables. Intensive training in 
the full sense of the term began at once. 
The artillery men and officers got out of 
quarters at four-thirty and five in the 
morning. At seven o'clock each battalion 
began gun practice, which continued until 
eleven o'clock. The various classes were 
held from one o'clock until five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Lessons came at night, 
and frequently there was indoor practice 
at night. This schedule was kept up day 
after day. General March did not ask 
his men to do anything he was unwilling 
to do. He was up as early as they were 
in the morning and he went to bed after 
they retired at night. As a result, when 
the two-month period expired the General 
had the satisfaction of reporting to his 
superior officer that the artillery was ‘fit.’ 
General Petain reviewed the artillery 
shortly after the training was completed. 
‘This is the best bit of work that has ever 
been done in France,’ said the French 
officer in congratulating the American 
general. General Pershing was satisfied.” 


CZERNIN: THE NEWCOMER 
IN WORLD POLITICS 


HEN Count Czernin re- 

ferred to himself some 

time ago as a trivial 

character in a serious age 

he made one of his rare 
hits with the Hungarian press. Ap- 
plause from Budapest signifies an un- 
usual triumph for the Count, as the 
critical Pesti Hirlap (Budapest) con- 
cedes, for the Magyars hate the very 
name of the present foreign minister 
at the Ballplatz. Count Tisza can not, 
according to the Paris Gaulois, endure 
the sight of Czernin, whose influence 
with the Empress Zita he greatly fears. 
Hence all impressions of Czernin’s 
personality, filtering from inspired 
Magyar organs into French and Euro- 
pean dailies, reflect an amateur if not 
a dilettante, a man whose mind has 
run to seed over French novels, whose 
whole career has been one of time- 
serving. This Bohemian Count at the 
head of the Austro-Hungarian foreign 
office has an idea that his talent is 
for diplomacy, an idea that makes the 
Socialist Arbeiter- Zeitung (Vienna) 
sarcastic. He came quite young to the 
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One would be inclined to believe 
that an officer who pushed his men as 
hard as did General March would not 
be popular with the men. The con- 
trary is true. One reason for this is 
that he is a good mixer. When the 
men were drilling he was with them, 
overseeing their instruction and at 
times instructing them personally. 
When the men had a holiday he took 
a holiday. 


“Despite his fifty-three years he is a 
good baseball player to-day. Many years 
ago, when he prepared at Lafayette Col- 
lege for West Point, he pitched on the 
college nine and he has never forgotten 
how to throw a ball. Letters written last 
fall by artillery men to their friends at 
home tell how the privates cheered. their 
general when he pitched his team to vic- 
tory. He is a good football player, too. 
After the hardest kind of a day’s work 
he would get up early in the morning and 
kick a football around a field for an hour 
before breakfast. To resort to a sport- 
ing phrase, he is ‘in the pink of condi- 
tion.’” 

In short, we read, General March is 
interested in many things decidedly 
foreign to his profession. He enjoys 
a dance as much as a fight. He has 
a keen sense of humor and tells a 
good story exceedingly well. He likes 
the theater and knows the stage his- 
tory of a great many players. He is 
interested in sports and is a discrimi- 
nating reader of fiction. “No officer in 
the American army is more thoroly 
respected and promptly obeyed, yet 





Ballplatz and made the round of un- 
important courts as secretary, rising 
slowly until the great war came, when 
he was ambassador at a Balkan court. 
His official career was consecrated 
wholly to the dance, to dining out, to 
ingratiating himself with the clique 
surrounding Franz Ferdinand, to con- 
versational experiments in Slavism 
through the medium of the French 
language and to the wasteful expendi- 
ture of a straitened income from big 
estates in Bohemia. He uses the Eng- 
lish tongue fluently even if with an 
obvious accent. He strives in all 
things to imitate that perfect man of 
the world, Count Berchtold, at whose 
feet he sat so long and whose graces 
he imitates awkwardly enough. 

Count Czernin owes his conspicuous 
position, explains the Paris Débats, to 
the fact that he is a favorite not only 
with the Empress Zita but with Charles 
as well. There are three prime favor- 


ites at the court of Vienna—Count 
Berchtold the charming, Prince Ho- 
henlohe the blunt, and the time-serving 
Czernin. 


The latter received many 








Inscrutable 
Courtier Who Figured in the 
Vienna Crisis 


the enlisted men of his regiments have 
been known to rise at football games 
to cheer the appearance of their com- 
mander on the field.” 

At this writing the chief of staff has 
not been in charge in Washington long 
enough to make many material changes 
in the War Department, but not a few 
officers have been quietly displaced, 
some going to France, some to other 
executive positions and some to the 
retired list. It can be emphasized that 
General March is in full charge of the 
department and is having his orders 
obeyed implicitly. As an instance, a 
correspondent called at the office of a 
high officer the day the new chief of 
staff arrived in Washington. “I have 
only a minute,” said this officer. “Gen- 
eral March called me to his office just 
now and asked me to inspect a certain 
piece of ordnance. I had a lot of work 
to do, but he said he wanted me to 
make this inspection and to order 
another officer to do the work I had 
planned to do. His orders are orders.” 

It is hard to estimate the number of 
army commissions that, we read, have 
been promiscuously issued to constitu- 
ents of senators and congressmen, but 
“the total is very large.” This “reck- 
less and pernicious” practice General 
March is determined shall be curbed; 
and this, together with other drastic 
reforms alréady under way, make 
critics of the War Department hope- 
ful that March is the “he-man” for 
whom they have been clamoring. 


the 


Character of 


of Last Month 


names in baptism, but he signs his 
notes to his intitnates simply “Ottokar 
Czernin.” These notes are the clever- 
est things he does. They make the 
rounds of the court circle. Posterity 
will revel in them if ever they get 
into a book. They delight Zita in par- 
ticular. She deems Czernin a dazzling 
genius, another Bismarck. She refers 
to the Count always as “dear.” She 
could not treat him with a more affec- 
tionate deference if he were her own 
father. As for the Emperor, he leans 
on Czernin, French papers say, because 
Czernin got on so badly with the late 
Francis Joseph. Nobody who suc- 
ceeded with the late Emperor succeeds 
with the present one. Moreover, Czer- 
nin promises the Empress peace. He 
describes himself to the Emperor as 
the man of peace. On his heart, he 
says, the physicians who kill him— 
Czernin has no faith in doctors—will 
find graven the word “Pax.” 

The world too precipitately, avers 
the Rome Giornale, sets Czernin down 
as a mediocrity. Error! He has in- 
tellect, but he is temperamentally a 
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courtier, unlike Clam- Martinic, the 
bureaucrat, altho very like Berchtold, 
the sportsman. There is some dispute 
regarding Czernin’s racial sympathies. 
Technically he is Czech because his 
family is of Czech origin and many 
of his relatives have played a conspicu- 
ous part in the Czech national move- 
ment. He is really pro-German, in- 
sists the Paris Temps. He was active 
long ago in a club of landed proprietors 
which swayed the diet at Prague. He 
no longer plays Czech politics. In the 
course of his diplomatic career he fo- 
mented, it is true, intrigues in Russia 
of a Czech-Slav tendency. He once 
headed a secret spy system that was 
active in France. However, the Count 
has in France what European journal- 
ists call a bad press. He wears habitu- 
ally a facial expression of such artless 
simplicity and his language is so frank 
and genial that he does not seem subtle. 
He is. In this he is a good imitation 
of his model, the courtly Berchtold, 
who became chamberlain to the Em- 
peror not long ago. Czernin thus forms 
one of the coterie of “new” men sur- 
rounding the young sovereigns of the 
dual monarchy, to the disgust of the 
Tiszas, the Koerbers and all outsiders. 
Even Clam-Martinic, himself a great 
Bohemian aristocrat, has had to play 
second fiddle to Czernin. The whole 
of courtly Vienna, observes the French 
organ, rings with the triumph of Czer- 
nin after a career marked with disaster 
under Francis Joseph. Czernin inspires 
the hatred felt by eclipsed courtiers in 
the presence of the rising fortune. 
What strikes one at a first interview 
with Czernin, the Matin says, is his in- 
sight into character. He reads one 
like an open book. He gets acquainted 
at once. He knows all and he conveys 
his knowledge with a candor that dis- 
arms. That is the way they have in 
Vienna, the secret of its charm. Who 
you are when you are at home, what 
you want—Czernin gets into the secret 
of these things. He explains that he 
keeps posted. His police must have 
something to do. They have to in- 
vestigate important people. That is 
the compliment and Czernin pays it. 
His visitor is important or he would 
not have been admitted. He is an old 
hand at receiving unofficial envoys sent 
behind the backs of official ones. If he 
finds out all one’s secrets he does not 
hesitate to reveal his own. He un- 
bosoms. He talks of everybody and 
of everything, of his likes and his dis- 
likes, of his personal affairs, the diffi- 
culty of managing landed estates in 
these trying times. In the end he takes 
the visitor by the coat or by the arm 
and begs earnestly: “Now advise me 
what to do.” Many and many a dis- 
creet veteran of the chancelleries, we 
read in the French daily, has suc- 
cumbed to the exquisite artistry of this 
simple maneuver. 





A MASTER OF DUPLICITY 


He has accumulated a series of 
aphorisms in the course of a lengthy 
career in the pay of the Hapsburgs 
and many of these go the rounds of 
the European press as if they were 
epigrams. Thus he is quoted in the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) as saying 
that there is no rule for talkers. With 
some men we must be loquacious. That 
disarms them. With others we must 


-be reticent that we may seem wise. 


Let us cultivate the art of reading a 
man at a glance. Time lost in the 
study of an opponent’s character may 
mean that the golden moment has been 
allowed to slip by unimproved. In one 
of his most successful speeches he said 
that happiness is for to-day, while 
misery can always be put off until to- 
morrow. Unlike most diplomatists he 
does not rate Talleyrand highly. be- 
cause Talleyrand was too obviously 
clever. Of Metternich, whom the Aus- 
trians rate so highly as a diplomatist, 
Czernin thinks little because he was 
reactionary in a progressive period. 
Napoleon he considers no gentleman 
and that fact explains Napoleon’s 
failure to understand the English. 
Czernin makes no concealment of his 
admiration for the British character. 
He told a journalist lately that. he 
reads Edmund Burke with profit. 
“Flattery,” to quote another Czernin 
aphorism, “should take the form of 
deeds, not words.” He punctuates. his 
talk with a laugh that is effective be- 
cause of its genuine ring. He laughs 
naturally, altho at the court of Vienna 
it is bad form to go beyond a smile. 
On his desk at the Ballplatz will be 
found unexpected toys or picture puz- 
zles. He likes to watch the spinning 
of mechanical tops and he recalls with 
pleasure still all he saw at an American 
circus that happened to be roaming 
over Central Europe some years ago. 
He is said to suffer from indigestion 
often and he eats abstemiously. 

The conversational quality of Czer- 
nin’s oratory has received attention 
because, as the Figaro explains, the 
thing is novel at Vienna and Budapest, 
where they “orate” with fire and ges- 
ture. Czernin prefers to hold his 
auditors with none of Tisza’s elo- 
quence, little of Koerber’s histrionics. 
He has the gift of talking convincingly 
while proclaiming the paradoxical. One 
instance was his exposition of the idea 
that in world politics no “expert” can 
possess first-hand information. The 
chemist attains, it is true, first-hand 
information of his elements. The phy- 
sician acquires, if he will, first-hand 
knowledge of a particular disease. But 
no diplomatist can hope to acquire 
first-hand acquaintance with world 
politics. He must rely upon documents, 
upon reports sent from a distance, 
upon what agents tell, upon facts out 
of their atmosphere set forth in a 
language that distorts them through 
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translation. He never comes into direct 
contact with the men he fights, as the 
soldier in battle does. Even the mem- 
bers of a diplomatic corps, after years 
spent in capital after capital, fail to 
discover forces at work below the sur- 
face of domestic politics. The wonder 
is, said Czernin, that diplomacy, world 
politics, is not richer in its records of 
gigantic failure. Second-hand knowl- 
edge is better than no knowledge, but 
we must not forget that it is second- 
hand always. Ideas of this kind he 
advances deferentially, in a philosoph- 
ical manner suggesting, it is said, 
Bilow when that prince charmed away 
the ill-humor of the Reichstag. 

The Czernins are noted for their 
longevity and physical vigor. One 
member of the family died lately in 
his ninety-fourth year. An ancestor 
in the eighteenth century lived to be 
a hundred and six. The family estates 
in Bohemia stretch for mile after mile 
through field and wood. Czernin takes 
refuge there from telegrams and tele- 
phone talks. His forefathers have 
been extravagant for generations. The 
Count is land- poor, forced to get on 
in the world by courting his sovereigns. 
He knows them, says the Gaulois, 
better than they know themselves. 

The important thing to decide re- 
garding the Count is set down bluntly 
in the Figaro. Is he honest? If we 
are to accept the judgment of the 
Homme Libre, of the Victoire and 
some of their Parisian contemporaries, 
Count Ottokar Czernin is the greatest 
living master of the art of duplicity. 
Early in life, according to one organ, 
Czernin had to take refuge from the 
plain'truth in indirectness of phrase, in 
balancing fact against inference, in 
glossing, until at last he lost the art 
of telling the unadorned tale. To this 
day he splits hairs, uses round-about 
modes of speech. Knowledge of the 
court of Vienna has taught him to 
give his sovereigns only the advice that 
will prove palatable. His ambition is 
to rise, to extricate himself from a 
mountain of debt by which he is hard- 
pressed, to rebuild the decayed fortunes 
of the family. He has scrutinized the 
personalities of the Berchtolds, of the 
Aehrenthals, of the failures and the 
successes at court, of the men who 
sought to shine around the Hapsburgs, 
says the Figaro, and he has fashioned 
for himself a philosophy of life that 
adapts him to his environment perfect- 
ly. He looks forward with dread to 
forfeiting the favor of his sovereigns. 
He spends his days and his nights in 
devising schemes to ingratiate himself 
more and more with two inexperienced 
and artless young people, Karl and 
Zita, whose mentality is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the fact that in Ottokar 
Czernin they discover the world’s su- 
preme statesman. 
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322 CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


WHY IT PAYS PATTERSON TO BE 
“THE BEST EMPLOYER IN. AMERICA” 


Once a ‘‘Driver,’’ He Became a 
‘Leader’? of Men, Has Made 
Friends of Them and Millions 





ASH registers and generosity, 
or rather liberality, are not 
usually associated in mind, 
and there is something para- 
doxical in the verdict recently 
rendered by a jury of magazine editors 
to the effect that a manufacturer of 
the machines which practise espionage 
upon employees is the “best” employer 
of labor in the United States. Such, 
however, is the distinction accorded 


thrown back on the hands of the com- 
pany as faulty. Then Patterson.woke up. 
He experienced not only a change of 
view-point, but he underwent a change of 
heart. Adversity had taught him human- 
ity. Why should workers treat him with 
more consideration than he was treating 
them? ._ Why should they interest them- 
selves in his welfare if he was not in- 
terested in theirs? He would adopt a 
new policy. Also, he installed his own 
desk in the center of the factory floor. 

















On learning that a strike was to be called 
by a part of the workmen, he assembled 
the whole force, explained that he un- 
derstood some of them were dissatisfied, 
told them he himself was not wholly 
pleased with the way things were going, 
and announced that a rest would proba- 
bly do them and him good. He closed 
the whole works without intimating when 
they would be reopened and then went 
traveling.... At the end of a month 
things began to be made unpleasant for 
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John H. Patterson, head of the Na- With this new spirit in his heart, he went those responsible for the shut-down. 
tional Cash Register Company, by one to the factory to study conditions. He Petitions began to be sent Patterson to migt 
of its employees who presents his case saw a woman engaged, as he thought, in come back and open the gates. But not ries 
rie b mixing glue in a very unscientific way. until two months had passed did he an- 
in Forbes Magazine and whose article He spoke to her. ‘It’s not glue, it’s cof- nounce that he would return to Dayton, scen 
has been adjudged a $500-prize-winner fee’ she told him. Leavings from the altho he let it be known that he had been land 
by a jury which includes the editor previous day were being reconcocted. invited to locate his works at other more bree 
of the magazine together with John M. Patterson immediately ordered the mana- convenient points. ... He reopened the as ¢ 
Siddall, editor of the American Maga- ger to arrange to have the woman sup- works and there was not another murmur tably 
zine, and Theodore H. Price, editor of of a strike, and since then he has had no lieve 
Finance and Commerce. trouble with labor.” as t 
Few employers, we are reminded b : , man 
B.C. Sudies tons of the judges), os When the trust-busting mania Renee the 
have made millions have chosen to Ae thteg the country; the cash-register avoi 
spend the best part of them on their business fell under ee being spiri 
own employees. Many build them- e monopoly. Without gang Mee the phis 
selves palaces, line them with costly merits of the prosecution, it is of final 
pictures and bric-a-brac, spend money record that Patterson pleaded guilty surr 
lavishly and ostentatiously for their to the charge of ens & build Thi: 
own diversion, doing little for the up a monopoly, a business policy waee in | 
benefit of any one but themselves. “It a wcroncngae hon bere ep = oot page 
is more spectacular to build libraries, fp Pe ee ee eres eee Oe abot 
to proclaim large gifts to this or that The onus of this shiotagyeagye Tigard its ; 
organization, to strut into the lime- mags offset when in 1913 Dayton as | 
light and gain wide applause than to was disastrously floodswept and Pat- app 
do worth-while things inside one’s own apy rendered S memoralie service is h 
factory and give one’s self to the daily in directing the peace work, wat 
task of brightening the lives of labor- : In view of its paradoxical character, that 
ers, artizans, stenographers and other a is amg ao to read of his per- You 
unromantic employees.” Patterson has sonality that: hun 
chosen the more prosaic course. _ He 0. tities eneits ook ts Cis prie 
has pag hs a + yi cig a ‘aon Ea mode of life are novel. His brain works gra: 
ment a thing of beauty. e nas ny- , : night and day. At his bedside are pencil Effi 
phenated joy and work by making the ~ S aaeae aed wee oa” val pad on which he commits ideas the aste 
earning of a living harmonize with the Yet, not many years ago John H. Patter- | instant they enter his head. To his secre- Thi 
earning of happiness. son was ruthless in driving the hardest tary he dictates dozens of orders every | 
ie as Gall Geet alee Potten possible bargain with his employees. morning to be transmitted to heads of of t 
started, over twenty years ago, to different departments. These orders are ma; 
treat workers like human beings (on plied with good coffee every day. .. . One ann a a a weg ed = Med con 
the principle that it might be good thoughtful innovation after another was oe cee pee |. « eau aan at a-v 
business to do so) other employers introduced and a systematic effort was drown through it. By turning the charts, son 
called him a fool, a fanatic, a socialist, made — Ge quality and tone of the constructed like swing doors, Patterson me 
a dreamer. They warned him that working-force. can see at a glance any order that has me 
coddling labor would bring him noth- But certain elements interpreted not been obeyed.” the 
ing but discontent and disaster. It Patterson’s consideration as a mark of ; a ces 
nearly did. But he contended that, un- weakness. Reports that a strike was Nobody " the N. C. R. organization, sist 
less employers showed the working brewing began to circulate. They came we read, is in a rut or blind alley. All the 


people greater consideration, grave 
trouble would arise sooner or later. 
How Patterson came to adopt the 
revolutionary plan of cooperating with 
instead of coercing labor is interesting. 
For years we read: 


“His interest in his employees was con- 
fined to what he could get out of them, 
and they repaid him in kind. Poor work- 
ing conditions begot a poor product. So 
bad, indeed, did things become that in 
one -year $50,000 worth of machines was 


to Patterson’s ears and he ‘promptly 
struck himself: 


“Some of the men wanted to become 
masters of the establishment. They 
imagined they could do as they pleased, 
that Patterson would submit to anything. 
He had made one mistake in the treat- 
ment of his workers; some of the priv- 
ileges, such as taking baths and attend- 
ing certain of the entertainments pro- 
vided, were made compulsory. This form 
of paternalism, naturally, was resented. 


roads lead to the big jobs, the biggest 
of which, of course, is held by the 
man who “rises regularly at 6:30, in- 
dulges in a glass of hot water for 
breakfast, works like a. battering ram 
until noon, lunches on some fruit or 
vegetables, takes a nap for a couple 
of hours and spends the remainder of 
the day as his fancy dictates. For 
dinner he has nuts, fruit and vege- 
tables.” And “it has been years since 
he tasted meat or fish or fowl.” 
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“THE GIPSY TRAIL”—INTRODUCING 


A NEW AMERICAN 


OBERT HOUSUM, whose 
first successful play, “The 
Gipsy Trail,’ was produced 
this season at the Plymouth 
Theater by Arthur Hopkins, 
might have called it “The Playboy of 
the Middle Western World.” The 
scene is laid in the environs of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The hero is truly of the 
breed of the infamous Christy Mahon, 
as delightfully dishonest, as disrepu- 
tably eloquent. It is as difficult to be- 
lieve him when he is telling the truth 
as to disbelieve him when he is ro- 
mancing. As Mr. Corbin remarked in 
the N. Y. Times: “It is impossible to 
avoid a suspicion that the adventurous 
spirit of Mr. Housum’s hero was so- 
phisticated in order to display him 
finally as a figure of pink romance, 
surrounded by a halo of social awe. 
This suspicion was born, in fact, when, 
in his ardent love scene, he recited 
pages of Stevensonian fine phrases 
about the spirit of adventure. . . . On 
its face value, the play is as romantic 
as it is amusing.” Of even greater 
appeal than this extraordinary Michael 
is his rival, no less a romanticist, Ed- 
ward Andrews, who in the hands of 
that brilliant young comedian, Roland 
Young, becomes a figure of infinite 
human appeal—a Pierrot of the pro- 
prieties. Then there is his delightful 
grandma, Mrs. Widdimore (played by 
Effie Ellsler), who has acquired the 
astonishing habit of reading “The 
Three Musketeers” in bed. 

The first act reveals the veranda 
of the fashionable home of a Cleveland 
magnate, Frank Raymond. The “gipsy” 
comes there as a twenty-three-dollar- 
a-week reporter to interview this per- 
sonage concerning a secret financial 
merger. We are introduced to the 
members of the family, especially to 
the eighteen-year-old daughter, Fran- 
ces. She is being wooed by the per- 
sistent youth, Edward Andrews. But 
the young lady is an advocate of a 
more flamboyant type of romance and 
adventure. Whereupon Edward re- 
solves to kidnap his sweetheart. But 
this abduction, he resolves, shall violate 
none of the proprieties. He even dis- 
cusses the matter with the elder Ray- 
mond, and hits upon the happy scheme 
of using his grandmother as chaperon 
when he steals the girl away to his 
bungalow on the lakeshore. 

In the meantime, the audacious 
young reporter, who has introduced 





Robert Housum’s First Successful 


Play Reveals a Gift for Charming 


PLAYWRIGHT 


himself as “Mr. Jones,” has attained 
the secret of the secret merger; but, 
in order to prove himself a gentleman, 
he resigns from his paper rather than 
dishonorably reveal the business secret. 
Raymond becomes interested in the 
young man and is willing to help him, 
but expresses surprise that the young 
man is lacking in ambition: 


RayMonp. Don’t you want to do some- 
thing in the world? 

MicHaAeEL. I have done something in 
the world; quite as much, very likely, 
as you have. You're what is called a 
success, but it’s made you a specialist. 
You can manufacture chemicals and you 
can sell them, but what else can you do? 








ENTER MR. HOUSUM 
Robert Housum’s  gipsy trail has led 
him to that paradise of all playwrights, a 
substantial success in a pane | playhouse 


with fabulous royalties showered upon him 
by the generous and grateful manager. 











Raymonp. (Taken aback.) What else? 

MIcHAEL. Can you wipe a plumbers’ 
joint? Can you assemble an automobile? 
Can you cook chicken 4 la King? Can 
you climb the: Matterhorn? Drive an 
aeroplane? Did you ever shoot a hip- 
popotamus, and would you know how to 
go about it? Can you run an engine? 
Play the ukulele? Did you ever mine 
gold? Row.a gondola? Dive for pearls? 
Lasso a mustang? 

RaymMonp. Why, no! 

MicHaAeEL. Well, I can. 

Raymonp.. (Uneasily.) But—but I bine 
want to do any of those things. 

MicHaet. Honestly? Then you’re even 
worse off than I thought. I’ve sailed on 
a whaler; I revolutionized the sanitation 
of a town in Guatemala; for five weeks 


Romance and Deft Social Satire 


I was a general in the army of Para- 
guay; and I’ve built a bridge in the 
Andes. That is one thing I’m proud of,— 
it was a good bridge! 

RayMonp, But, great heavens, if you’re 
an engineer why don’t you keep at it? 
You could earn— 

MicHaeL. Of course I could. But, good 
Lord, man, I’ve built one bridge. You 
don’t suppose I want to build another! 

RAYMOND. You're mad! 

MicHaAeEL. No, I’m happy. I never 
worry and there’s always something new. 
The world is full of romance and ad- 
venture; all you have to do is to go out 
and find it. 

RayMonp. But you'll have to settle 
down sometime. 

MICHAEL. Why? 

Raymonp. Well, some day you'll want 
to marry, and then— 

MicHaeEL, No, I don’t want to marry. 

RayMonp. Why not? 

MicHAEL. Because marriage means re- 
sponsibility, and I don’t want réspon- 
sibility. I dread it, I’m afraid of it. It’s 
the only thing I am afraid of. It would 
mean the end of all I care for. Tied 
down, forced to stay in one place, to 
make a position for my family,—no, 
thanks, none of that for me. 


Unfortunately, Ned in carrying out 
his plan for kidnapping Frances, finds 
himself obliged to go in person for his 
grandmother, Mrs. Widdimore, who is 
to act as chaperone, and engages 
Michael, whom he takes for a chauf- 
feur for the task of running the An- 
drews car and carrying Frances out 
to the lakeshore bungalow. Michael 
at first demurs, but hastily changes his 
mind upon ¢atching sight of Frances. 

Ned, overcome with his own clever- 
ness in thus synthesizing romance and 
respectability, rushes off to get his 
dear grandmother out of bed and off 
to the bungalow, leaving to Michael 
as his proxy the business of eloping 
with Frances. It-happens that Grand- 
ma and Edward arrive first at the 
charming bungalow. Mrs. Widdimore 
is revealed as a delightful old roman- 
ticist. She sees the full humor of the 
situation when it is finally revealed to 
her: 


Mrs. Wipprtmore. They’re probably half 
way to Buffalo by this time. (Ned seizes 
his hat and duster.) Where are you 
going? 

Nev. (Grimly.) After them! 

Mrs. Wippimore. But, Edward, it’s a 
wild-goose chase. 

Nep. Never mind. I'll get track of 
them somehow. I'll see the police. 

Mrs. Wippimore. I almost think you 
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had better. Oh, Edward, why did you 
undertake this? It would be dreadful if— 

Nep. And you’re the one who wanted 
Frances to marry a romantic man. Well, 
I hope you're satisfied. 

Poor Ned goes out to look for the 
missing couple. Mrs. Widdimore goes 
to her room and, shortly afterward, 
Michael carries the protesting heiress 
in. They are alone. She has already 
begun to fall under the spell of his 
poetry and Irish eloquence, but fiercely 
protests against being brought there 
for a man “she has never met.” 
Michael pleads the case of his em- 
ployer: 

MicHaeEL, That is why he has had you 
brought here, far from the feverish 
bustle of the city, here where the calm 
of perfect peace can sink into your heart 
and where the low splashing of the waves 
may play a soft accompaniment to his 
words. Where he can speak to you of 
realities, not shams—of life and love, no 
longer stale with sordid custom, but fresh 
and vigorous and bracing, as they were 
in the morning of the world. 

Frances. Are there such men? 

MicHaAEL, Any moment he may be 
here. Listen! Listen carefully! And 
when, far off on the road, you hear the 
muffled throbbing of an engine, like a 
fast-beating heart, think that your fate 
has come whirling out of the darkness 
upon you, with all the terror and splendor 
of a storm racing across the lake. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


One of the most effective scenes of 
the comedy is the meeting between 
Michael and that other incorrigible ro- 


manticist, Mrs. Widdimore. Frances, 
completely under his spell, has left the 
room when the old lady enters to find 
Michael alone: 


MicHaeEL. (Smiling.) You're very kind, 
and no one is more susceptible to flattery 
than I am; but I must leave this place. 
(He glances apprehensively toward door 
through which Frances has just passed.) 
The sooner the better. 

Mrs. Wippimore. You'll not be so rude 


43 to disappoint a‘lady, Mr. Jones. Your 
uame is Jones? (She chuckles.) 
MicHaet. (Solemnly.) Yes, ma’am— 


Davy Jones. 
Mrs. Wipprmorr, Rubbish! That’s not 
your name, and nothing like it, and you 


can put that in your locker, Mr. Davy 
Jones. 
MicHaeL. (His eyes twinkling.) Sure, 


ma’am, you have the discernin’ eye. 

Mrs. Wippimore. I have. (She looks 
at him closely.) You're Irish! 

MicHaeL. (Lapsing into broad brogue.) 
I am that! My grandfather, God rest his 
soul, came over from County Clare in 
the days gone by. 

Mrs. Wippimore. I know he did, and 
I'll tell you his name. (She leans over 
and whispers in his ear. He starts back 
in great astonishment.) 

MICHAEL. Sure, ’tis a witch y’are! 

Mrs. Wippimore. I was sure of it. You 
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becoming tiresome. 








RESPECTABLE 


Roland Yous as Edward Andrews and Phoebe Foster as Frances Raymond possess 
just that quality of distinction and charm which prevents the characters they and from 














come like an answer to a prayer. For 
while I never knew until now that you 
existed, you are the one person in the 
world I most wanted at this particular 
minute. 

MicHAEL. But how in the world did 
you ever— 

Mrs. Wipprmore. I knew him. And I 
recognized you—let me see—one-third by 
your voice, one-third by your smile, one- 
third by instinct, and one-third— 

MicHAEL. (Laughing.) What! 
thirds? 

Mrs. Wipprmore. Pooh, sir, what do 
people like you and me care for the 
mathematics? We live in a sort of fourth 
dimension and know that the impossible 
is true... 

MicHaAEL. (/mpatiently.) Never was 
an age so full of romance as our own 
The earth’s a playground so full of bright 
new toys that you can play from early 
morning until you drop asleep from 
weariness—and the shelves still full, be- 
yond your power to ransack. 

Mrs. Wrpprmore. Is it never lonely in 
your playground? 

MICHAEL, Yes—sometimes—at dusk, or 
when the sun goes down crimson and 
the sky is flecked with little puffy clouds. 

Mrs. Wippimore. Ah! Then you haven't 
found your playmate? 

MicHaeL. I’m not looking for her. I 
don’t want her. 

Mrs. Wippimore. I don’t believe you. 

MicHaeL, There are no girls nowadays 
who could lead the life I love. Now you 
—(with a quick change to Irish blarney) 
—ah, ma’am, sure an’ had I but known 
you when you were young! 

Mrs. Wippimore. Stop flattering an old 
woman when there’s a young one in the 
house. 

MicHaet. An’ I’m more in love with 
you this minute than any woman ever 
I clapped eyes on. Sure, ’tis only the 
deep an’ fearful respect I have for ye 
keeps me from pickin’ you up in my arms 
this minute an’ runnin’ away with you. 

Mrs. Wippimore. (Her eyes twinkling.) 
Well, don’t ask your grandmother to 
chaperone us. 

MicwHaet. I will not, then. 

Mrs. Wipprmore. And don’t tell me you 
are not hunting for the girl who— 

MicHaeL. I tell you the girl I want 
doesn’t exist. Time and again I’ve 
thought I’ve found her, but I’ve been 
mistaken always. 

Mrs. Wippimore. But still you keep on 
searching. And that’s what brought you 
into poor Edward’s tea-and-toast adven- 
ture, because you thought that Frances 
Raymond— 

MicHAEt. Mrs. Widdimore, I assure 
you that such an idea never once occurred 
to me! 

Mrs. Wippimore. Co on with your con- 
ventional phrases. You talk like a cotil- 
lion leader. Then what did bring you 
into it? 

MICHAEL. 
Curiosity. 

Mrs. Wipprmore. In the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of— 
curiosity? Rubbish! 

MicuaeEt. (Laughing.) Sure, now, | 
know ’tis a witch y’are, an’ if I had holy 
water by me I'd sprinkle it on you, the 


Four- 


(Shrugging his shoulders.) 


way I’d see you turn into a lovely, proud ; 


queen, wid a cruel ‘heart and sea-cold eyes. 
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Mrs. Wipprmore. (A little sadly.) Ah, 
it would take more than holy water, my 


friend, to do that. And so you think 
Frances is the girl to share your glorious 
pilgrimage? 

MicHaeL, She comes nearer it than any 
girl I’ve ever seen. 

Mrs. Wippimore. You're in love with 
her. : 

MicHaEL. No I’m not—not yet. But if 
I stay here, if I see much more of her, 
oh, I must get away at once! 

Mrs. Wippimore. (Tauntingly.) You're 
afraid to stay. 

MicHaeL. I admit it. I’m afraid of her 
—and I’m beginning to be afraid of you. 

Mrs. Wippimore. Of me? * “hy? 

MicuHaeEL. Even the best of women are 
born matchmakers. 


It is inevitable, of course, that 
Michael should finally find himself 
alone with Frances, and that, under 
the spell of her loveliness, his romantic 
eloquence should escape his control. 
Ned, in the meantime, has returned 
from his search hungry. Frances 
thanks him for kidnapping her, but 
the girl no longer considers him seri- 
ously. Ned goes out to the kitchen 
to order supper and Michael talks with 
Frances: 


MicHaELt. Early some morning, with 
the damp mist clinging to your clothes, 
you slip out of harbor. in a trim little 
trading schooner, to plow your path 
southwestward toward the islands of the 
sunset. Then follows day after day of 
heavenly monotony, broken now and then 
py sudden, violent squalls. And it seems 
as if you’d been born on the deck of that 
schooner, and would die there in a thou- 
sand years or so, and you don’t care for 
anything so long as you can lie there, and 
breathe the soft, warm air, and watch 
the mongrel crew, and the Chinese cook, 
with his yellow face pasted on the pale 
blue background of the sky. And the 
languor of the tropics sweeps over you 
like a great wave— 

Frances. I’ve always wanted to go 
there! 

MicwaeL. At night you gaze upward 
and watch the march of strange con- 
stellations across the alien sky. Until at 
dawn there comes up out of the sea a 
fairy ring of waving palm-trees, where 
child-like natives greet you with un- 
familiar fruits, and civilization falls from 
you like a useless garment. 

Frances. I could spend my life there! 

MicHaet. Ah! but unless you break the 
flowery chain that binds you, you will 
float the rest of your life away in listless 
ecstasy; and so, one day, you strike 
north, half a world away, where energy 
creeps back to you, and the muscles ache 
for action; where great bare mountains 
of jagged rock tower upward until they 
seem to pierce the sky. And long ere 
daylight, while the world still lies asleep 
under its coverlid of snow, we venture 
out, shivering, and begin the long ascent. 
And as we wind upward, still in darkness, 
morning strikes the mighty crags above 
us, and they flash and glitter in the sun- 
light like the fabled castle of Valhalla, 
where the old Norse gods sit feasting. 
Then we rope ourselves together for the 
climbing—just as two in the huge, empty 
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world—bound together irrevocably, trust- 
ing ourselves utterly to each other’s 
courage. 

Frances. I don’t think I should be 
afraid—with you. 

MicHaEL, Or we're galloping, side by 
side, through rugged, broken country, 
with night coming on fast behind us. I 
can hear the thud of your horse’s hooves 
by mine, can see your face fade into dark- 
ness beneath your broad-brimmed hat, 
and our shadows scampering ahead of us 
in a mad, fantastic dance. Then we pitch 
our camp on the edge of a little wood, 
and heap the crackling branches high 
upon the fire against the cold. And we 
sit there listening to the strange noises 
of the night until there is left only a 
heap of glowing coals—and your face 
above them. Oh, so many, many nights 
I’ve sat like this alone—and missed the 
face that should thave been beside me, 
the face of the comrade I’ve always 
wanted and never known—your face— 
(Michael’s words die away. He looks at 
Frances, she at him. There is a long 
moment of silence. Her eyes slowly 
drop.) Comrade! (She looks up at him, 
then drops her eyes and sways slightly 
toward him. He takes her in his arms.) 

Frances. (After a moment.) I don’t 
even know your name. 

MicHaeL. It doesn’t matter. 

Frances. No? 

MicHAEL, Nothing matters—nothing. 

Frances. I always knew there was you 
somewhere. (Michael kisses her.) And 
to think that this very evening, when 
they were all badgering me to marry 
Ned, coming closer and closer to me, and 
I never suspected, was the man I am 
really going to marry. (Michael’s jaw 
drops, iook of almost panic terror 
comes over his face. Without realizing 
it, he lets his arms drop from around her 
and steps backward.) 


MICHAEL. You’re going to—marry me? 

Frances. Of course I'll marry you, 
dear. (With a touch of playful tender- 
ness.) But, do you know, you have for- 
gotten to ask when? 

MicHaAEL, Have I? 

Frances. Yoy have. And I shan’t tell 
you until you do. 


Michael is panic-stricken to find that 
his gift for poetic expression has led 
him into the deep waters of prospective 
matrimony. Mistrusting his own emo- 
tions, he wishes at first to take the 
plunge that very night. “I can’t marry 
you to-night,” exclaims the girl, who 
has visions of a sweet wedding in the 
3aptist Church, with orange blossoms 
and bridesmaids. Then she gives him 
a picture of their future life, conven- 
tional, middle-class, middle - western. 
Michael of the gipsy trail is, for the 
first time, perhaps, terror - stricken. 
Mrs. Widdimore discovers them. Left 
alone with her, the poor boy confesses: 
“T had no idea of marriage. I was 
dreaming, dreaming aloud, and then I 
woke up and found myself engaged to 
be married.” He is _ subconsciously 
preparing to bolt. “She'll be a thou- 
sand times happier with him than with 
me.” Whereupon the dear old lady 
replies: 


“Nonsense! You'll be ideally happy be- 
cause you are different. There are two 
kinds of people in the world, my friend. 
I always call them after that poem in 
Alice in Wonderland, the Walrus and 
the Carpenter. The Walruses are you and 
I, and the Carpenters are the plain, prac- 
tical, conventional people. Frances is one. 
Edward is another. That’s why they must 
not marry. . . . The only happy marriages 
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are where a Walrus and a Carpenter 
walk hand in hand. Your grandfather 
and I were Walruses—and we both mar- 
ried Carpenters. That is the law.” 


Michael runs away, nevertheless, 
using Ned’s car for his flight. 

The last act takes us back to the 
Raymond home, three weeks later. 
There, of course, the truant lover re- 
appears, but transformed. Dressed in 
immaculate evening clothes, he pre- 
sents himself to the elder Raymond to 
ask for his daughter’s hand. Veri- 
similitude is completely cast to the 
winds by the dramatist at this point, 
but the final scene is a deft bit of 
social satire. The comedy concludes: 


Raymonp. I tell you it is useless. 
Neither my daughter nor I would even 
consider— 

MicHaEL, Stop! When you have heard 
my qualifications I defy you to reject me. 
From any human and rational standpoint, 
I may make a wrétched husband; but 
from the worldly point of view I am so 
confoundedly and disgracefully eligible 
that no business man in the world could 
refuse me his daughter. 


RayMonp. Well, if you insist. But I 
tell you in advance— 
MicHaAeEL. I am thirty-one years old, 


which age, I am informed by authorities, 
is absolutely the prime of life. I am in 
the pink of perfect physical condition. 
(He extracts from his pocket a sheaf of 
papers.) Here is a report from my phy- 
sician, Dr. Edward Grimsby, of New 
York. I am the son of Patrick Rudder 
and Margaret, his wife, née Nicoll, both 
deceased. A copy of my birth certificate. 
(Hands him a paper.) My grandfather, 
Dennis Rudder, came here from Dublin 
in 1847. He was a young son of Seumas 
William O’Dowd Mantin Patrick, thirty- 
seventh Lord Dromore, and, like all other 
Irishmen, was lineally descended from 
the Gaelic kings. His family tree! (Pre- 
senting a paper.) My mother was a 
Nicoll—need I say more? Her family 
tree! I find on investigation that I have 
three uncles, ten aunts, one grand-uncle 
and fourteen first cousins, to say noth- 
ing of a large collection of second cousins 
and first cousins once removed. Most of 
them, I find, belong to what is technically 
known as New York society—or, in the 
more remote suburban districts, as the 
Smart Set. And so far as I have had 
opportunity to judge—for my acquain- 
tance with them has been of the briefest 
and most casual nature—they do not, as 
a whole, run much below the necessarily 
low average of relatives. 

RayMonp. Great heavens! 

MicHaAEL. My father left a large for- 
tune, which he acquired, I am glad to be 
able to inform you, almost by accident, 
and not with malice aforethought. It is 
under the management of my trustees, 
the Guaranty Title and Trust Company 
of New York City, and, according to their 
last report— (He fishes out a long docu- 
ment and looks at it.) —amounts to two 
million, seven hundred and forty-four 
thousand, six hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars and thirty-six cents. Here is the 
list. As you will note, it is invested: in 
conservative securities, which return me, 
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I am informed, an annual income of one 
hundred and forty-six thousand, seven 
hundred and forty-three dollars. , 

Raymonp. (Looking at the reports.) 
This is perfectly colossal. 

MicHaAeEL. I have never made use of 
those stupid organizations known as 
clubs, but I am a member of most of 
them—the Union League, the Racquet, 
the Players’, the Lotus, in fact, all except 
the University Club, and I am told that 
if I-live the allotted course of man’s ex- 
istence I will be a member of that also 
before I die. 

‘RayMonp. What next? 

MicHAet. I am an Episcopalian by 
birth, and testimonials to my moral char- 
acter are herein enclosed from the Bishop 
of the diocese of New York, the Bishop 
Coadjutor and the Very Reverend Dean 
Dalton, rector of my hereditary church, 
that of St. Michael. But having learned 
from Frances that your family are Bap- 
tists, I took the precaution to secure a 
letter from Dr. Frederick Glossop Jordan, 
minister of the First Baptist Church of 
New York. 

Raymonp. Is there anything more? 

MicHaeEL. Let me see? Have I for- 
gotten anything? Oh, only a few small 
matters. I have a box at the Metropoli- 
tan, three houses in New York, with 
country places at Smithtown, Newport, 
Aiken, and a shooting-box in the Adiron- 
dacks. I believe there is a yacht, too— 
there used to be. It also occurred to me 
that as a business man you might con- 
sider it a disgrace to have a son-in-law 
who was not employed. I am prepared 
to humor your prejudices. Here are let- 
ters from several of my father’s friends 
offering me jobs. (Reading them.) U. S. 
Steel Corporation, J. P. Morgan and Co., 
National City Bank, New York Central, 
Bethlehem Steel. You may select the job 
yourself—one is as stupid and disagree- 
able as the other. Should your interests 
be more largely social, I have prepared a 
list of ushers. (Presents it to him.) 
Most of them will, I believe, be known 
to you. They are, I am told, rather 
notable in the world of society. Person- 
ally, most of them bore me to tears, but 
I am told they will make our wedding a 
very remarkable function. 

RaymMonp. My dear sir, you are, as 
you say, ostentatiously eligible. There is 
only one reason why I am constrained to 
refuse your very interesting offer, and 
that reason is that my daughter—but I 
must not be selfish. (He goes to door 
center and calls.) Frances! 


Frances. (Within.) Yes, father? 

MicHaAeEL. I am addressing myself to 
you, sir. 

Raymonp. (Calling.) Will you come 


out here a moment, my dear? 

MicHAEL. It is your consent, to our 
marriage that I am seeking. Once that 
is obtained there will be no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining your daughter’s. 

RAYMOND. Your assurance is so superb 
that I really hate to see it dashed. 
(Frances enters.) 

Frances. You! (Michael bows with- 
out speaking.) But—but—you don’t look 
a bit like yourself. 

MicHaEL. (Coldly.) Thank you. 

RayMonpD. My dear, this gentleman, 
Mr. Rudder, has come to me to propose 
in formal style for your hand. He has 


left with me this large sheaf of testi- 
monials, which I am sure it will enter- 
tain you to peruse in your leisure mo- 


ments. He has even signified his willing- 
ness to give up entirely his vagabond way 
of life and to become a conventional 
member of society. And all for your 
sake, my dear. It’s gratifying. 


Frances. You're willing ‘to give it up, 
after all? 
MicHaAeEt. Look at me! (Frances 


laughs at his crestfallen appearance.) 
There is your answer. 

Frances. (Laughing more and more 
loudly.) Oh, please do forgive me, but 
—oh, you are so funny. (Picking up his 
testimonials.) And all these beautiful 
testimonials! Why, they must have taken 
weeks of patient effort! 

MicHaEL. When I came here to-night, 
I knew in my heart you would never 
accept me as I was. I really made my 
surrender two weeks ago, when I began 
to collect those things. 

RayMmonp. I may as well tell you, sir, 
that my daughter is about to announce 
her engagement to Mr. Edward Andrews. 


MicHAEL. To Andrews! 

Frances. (Smiling.) You heard what 
my father said. (Ned enters center.) 

Nep. Did anyone call me? Oh, I beg 
pardon. I thought — (He recognizes 
Michael.) Oh! It’s you! 

MicHAEL. Yes, Andrews, it is I! 

Nep. I didn’t think you would come 
back. 


MicuaeL. Nor did I think, when I did, 
that it would be simply to congratulate 


you. 
Nep. I don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about. 


MIcHAEL. Your engagement to Fran- 
ces. 


Nep. But I am not engaged to Miss 
Raymond. 

RAYMOND. What! 

Nep. No! She has just refused me! 

MicHAEL. Frances! 

RAayMonD. But—but—you said— 

Frances. I know I did, Father. And 


But when the time came, I 
—I found I couldn’t. Oh, Ned, you do 
understand, don’t you? It wouldn’t have 
been fair to you, feeling as I did. I’m 
sorry. 

Nep. Oh, it’s all right. I don’t see 
why people always want to be fair to me. 
(Exit center. Michael and Frances come 
down-stage and sit side by side.) 


I meant to. 


MicHaeL. I suppose there'll be a big 
wedding? 

Frances. Yes. 

MicHaAeL. And your friends will throw 


rice at us? 

Frances. Yes. 

Micuaet. And then there’ll be a honey- 
moon—in hotels? 

FRANCES. Yes. 

MicHaet. And then we'll come back 
and live in a house? 

Frances. Yes. 


MicHaeL. And have trouble with ser- 
vants? 

FraANces. Yes. 

Micuaet. And then perhaps there'll be 
children? 

FRANCES. Yes. 

MicHaEL, And we'll watch youth rise 


in them as we grow old together? 
Frances. Yes. 
MicuaeL. It ought to be wonderful! 
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A NEW 





BALLET 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA PRO- 
DUCES THE FIRST AMERICAN BALLET 


MERICAN composers may now 
be said to have scored in 
every field of musical com- 
position, lyric, symphonic, 
dramatic and choreographic. 

The first three of these divisions have 
had many exponents in the course of 
recent years, and it was to be expected 
that the success of the Russian Ballet, 
with its obvious inference, should spur 
American composers to explore the 
newly-discovered field. Henry F. Gil- 
bert, if not the first American to write 
a serious ballet, is the first to have one 
produced at a first-class opera-house. 
It is not unlikely that his example will 
be followed by others and that our 
opera-houses will accord this rising art 
form the recognition it has had in 
Russia and elsewhere by creating or- 
ganizations which will be capable of 
interpreting such works. 

“The Dance in Place Congo” very 
appropriately draws its material from 
American soil. It is based, to follow 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s account in the 
New York Tribune, upon an essay by 
George W. Cable, furnishing a pic- 
turesque description of the songs and 


dances of the negroes and creoles as 
they were heard and seen in New 
Orleans in slave days. An open space 
on the outskirts of the city, the Place 
Congo, every Sunday afternoon, was 
the scene of riotous dance orgies in 
which slaves, Creoles, half-breeds and 
all kinds of low characters joined. “The 
hour was the slave’s term of momen- 
tary liberty, and his simple, savage, mu- 
sical and superstitious nature dedicated 
it to amatory song and dance, tinctured 
with his rude notions of supernatural 
influence.” This scene is made the 
background for a story of love and 
jealousy in which a beautiful quadroon 
girl is the heroine. A mood of tragedy 
is ushered in by the sounding of the 
great bell, the summons to “quarters,” 
which is answered in the music by a 
wail of despair, and followed upon 
the stage by a weird scene with a 
climax of fatal revenge. 

The work received the practically 
unanimous praise of the press as a 
musical composition, tho fault was 
found’ with the scenario, which, we 
are told, had been altered against the 
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Henry F. Gilbert’s ‘‘Dance in 
Place Congo’’ Wins a No- 
table Success in a New Field 


composer’s wish. Mr. Peyser’s review 
of the performance in Musical America 
may be quoted as typical: 


“Interest centered, after all, in the 
gorgeous music of Mr. Gilbert. Its pic- 
turesque quality, its force, its variety of 
rhythm, color, harmonic and melodic 
effect, raise it to a much higher plane 
than his scintillant ‘Comedy Overture.’ 
Five Creole themes—one of them the 
‘Bamboula’ which Coleridge-Taylor used, 
tho with a difference—form the thematic 
substance of the work, which is freely 
developed, but stoutly built in form, mag- 
nificent in orchestration, extremely ad- 
vanced in harmonic, modulatory and in- 
strumental device. And the emotional 
range of this music is far-reaching. It 
has a tragic, fatalistic, pas.it'-te quality, 
by turns languorous, brutal, exhilaraiiz::; 
crude, sensuous or obviously vulgar. 
But always it pulsates, and ceaselessly 
shimmers or burns with vivid tints. The 
tremendous exuberance, the cutting ac- 
cents, the striking employment of synco- 
pations stamp on the work remarkably 
faithful ethnographic features. A rare 
interpretative racial document, truly! Mr. 
Monteux, who conducted, grasped toler- 
ably well the savage spirit of the hotly- 
pulsing and richly-designed creation.” 








ALMOST JAZZ 





below the dignity required by the Metropolitan Opera House. 


| Henry F. Gilbert’s ballet of old New Orleans reminded Broadway critics “of a sort of synthesized ragtime and Jazz band, but it never fell 





PASSING OF FRANCE’S 
FOREMOST MUSICIAN 


LAUDE DEBUSSY is dead at 
the age of fifty-six. This bare 
announcement, in a Paris de- 
spatch dated March 26th, has 
come as a shock that seems 

to have bereft the musical world of 
words. The usual editorial comment 
upon an event so momentous is con- 
spicuously absent, perhaps, as the critic 
of the New York Morning Telegraph 
suggests, because Debussy has always 
heen a good deal of a mystery to his 
icllow men. Yet few of his contem- 
poraries, even those critics who “tried 


The Work of Claude Debussy, 


Founder of Musical Impressionism, 


so often and so vainly to write obitu- 
aries for his music,” will deny that he 
has been the most commanding artistic 
figure in France since the passing of 
Rodin, the most interesting, tho fre- 
quently baffling, element in contem- 
porary music, and the most potent 
original force in the history of tonal 
art since Wagner. 

That the delicate, vague, elusive 
idiom of Debussy, the impressionist, 
should have acted as the only effective 
bulwark against the all-inundating tide 
of Wagnerism is in itself an artistic 


Marks a New Epoch in Musical History 


miracle. Before the turn of the cen- 
tury hardly a composer could escape 
the influence of the colossus of Bai- 
reuth. Even such a vigorous genius 
as Brahms had deliberately to shut 
himself off from contact with it in or- 
der to preserve his individuality. But 
by 1912 a champion of the frankly 
Wagnerian Vincent d’Indy was able to 
say that “to-day composers are ac- 
cused of Debussyism; Wagnerism is 
no longer a reproach.” 

The miracle is hardly explained 
when we learn the technical secrets 
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of Debussy’s style, which, as Mr. Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill explains in a 
recent essay, is based on an original 
harmonic system, in which modified 
modal harmony, a remarkable exten- 
sion of whole-tone scale chords, the 
free use of the higher dissonances, are 
the chief ingredients. Rather may an 
explanation be found by reference to 
the characteristic qualities of the 
French people, always ideally ex- 
pressed by their art, qualities which 
to-day have gained the ascendancy in 
the hearts of people over the more 
robust and aggressive spirit of the 
Teutonic race. The mysticism of a 
Maeterlinck, the symbolism of a Ver- 
laine, a Mallarmé, a Rodin, the sensual 
raffinement of the ultra-modern paint- 
ers of France are all expressions of 
the spirit which gave birth and potency 
to the schol, « metimes called atmos- 
nheric, sumetimes impressionistic, of 
which Debussy was the unchallenged 
leader. In the theories followed by 
him we find the antithesis to the ideals 
of Wagner and his followers, and in 
his music Debussy proclaims his an- 
tagonism to these ideals unmistakably. 
In this sense he becomes the artis- 
tic champion of modern France as 
Wagner was the artistic champion of 
modern Germany. 

This interpretation of Debussy’s 
music as the peculiar expression of 
French character is put forth by Ro- 
main Rolland in his “Musicians of 
To-day.”* ; Speaking of the premiére 
of Debussy’s opera, “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” which he considers to be one 
of the two or three most important 
events in the histgry of French music, 
he says: 

“The cause of the artistic success of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” is of a more 
specially French character, and marks a 
reaction that is at once legitimate, natural 
and inevitable; I would even say it is 
vital—a reaction of French genius against 
foreign art, and especially against Wag- 
nerian art and its awkward representa- 
tives in France... . 

“It is not necessary.to dwell upon the 
differences of taste. The Wagnerian ideal 
is, before everything else, an ideal of 
power. Wagner’s passional and _ intel- 
lectual exaltation and his mystic sen- 
sualism are poured out like a fiery tor- 
rent, which sweeps away and burns all 
before it, taking no heed of barriers. 
Such an art cannot be bound by ordinary 
rules; it has no need to fear bad taste— 
and I commend it. But it is easy to 
understand that other ideals exist, and 
that another art might be as expressive 
by its proprieties and niceties as by its 
richness and force.” 

According to Mr. Rolland, Debussy’s 
art is a manifestation of the revolt of 
the French mind against exaggerations 
and extremes of passion, “whether 
sincere or not.” It interprets the 
“esthetic sensualism” of the French 


* Translated by Mary Blaiklock. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


New York, 


race, which seeks pleasure in art and 
does not willingly admit ugliness, even 
when it seems to be justified by the 
needs of the drama and of the truth. 
In his treatment of dramatic situa- 
tions, in his declamation, in his har- 
mony, Debussy exemplifies this reac- 
tion against massiveness, compactness, 
unity and power. In his orchestration, 
instead of amalgamating the timbres 
to get a massive effect, he “disengages 
their separate personalities,” as_ it 
were, and delicately blends them with- 
out changing their individual nature, 
for he “disdains the orgies of sound to 
which Wagner’s art has accustomed 
us.” In every respect he responds to 
an unconscious and profound need of 

















The greatest French composer of modern 
times was a veritable genius of good taste. 








the French character. Mr. Rolland 


concludes: 


“But among all his gifts he has a 
quality which I have not found so evident 
in any other musician—except, perhaps, 
Mozart; and this quality is a genius for 
good taste. Debussy has it in excess, so 
that he almost sacrifices the, other ele- 
ments of art to it, until the passionate 
force of his music, even its very life, 
seems to be impoverished. But one must 
not deceive oneself; that impoverishment 
is only apparent, and in all his work there 
are evidences that his passion is only 
veiled. It is only the trembling of the 
melodic line or the orchestration which, 
like a shadow passing before the eyes, 
tells us of the drama that is being played 
in the hearts of his characters. This 
lofty shame of emotion is something as 
rare in opera as a Racine tragedy is in 


poetry—they are works of the same order 
and both of them perfect flowers of the 
French spirit. Any one who lives in 
foreign parts and is curious to know 
what France is like... should study 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ as he would study 
Racine’s ‘Bérénice.’ ” 


Debussy’s education was entirely 
French. Save for the prescribed peri- 
od spent at the Villa Medicis in Rome 
(he won the coveted prix de Rome of 
the Paris Conservatoire in his twenty- 
second year), two trips to Baireuth in 
1889 and 1890 (from the second of 
which he returned “disillusioned” ) 
and a journey to Russia when he was 
seventeen, he seems hardly to have 
left France. That Debussy was in- 
fluenced by the Russians, even in the 
matter of technical procedure, is now 
generally recognized by the critics. 
His actual masters were Eugéne Gui- 
raud and César Franck, who, we are 
told, was constantly but uselessly urg- 
ing his pupil to “modulate, modulate !” 
in his improvizations. More signifi- 
cant is his own account of how, while 
a young soldier, serving with his regi- 
ment at Evreux, the recurrent tones 
of a bugle and the contrasted voice of 
a convent bell nearby gave him those 
ideas of fantastic structural composi- 
tion in which the unrelated and unre- 
solved upper partial tones and strangely 
harmonic overtones challenged the cre- 
dulity, even while they commanded the 
admiration of those who could not ac- 
count for their basic origin. 

The first important work in which 
Debussy put forth his novel musical 
conceptions, the orchestral “Prelude of 
the Afternoon of a Faun,” first per- 
formed in 1891, is now one of the most 
popular pieces in the symphonic reper- 
toire. His only opera, “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” based on Maeterlinck’s 
drama, is considered as epoch-making 
in the history of the lyric theater as 
“Tristan and Isolde.” In it, besides 
revolutionizing the whole musical fa- 
bric of opera, he achieves, according 
to Romain Rolland, the ideal of French 
musical declamation which was fore- 
seen by Jean Jacques Rousseau over a 
century ago. 

Later works include symphonic noc- 
turnes, the symphonic sketches “La 
Mer”; a series of “Images” for or- 
chestra, and two others for piano; a 
mystery, “The Martyrdom of St. Se- 
bastian,” and two ballets; also a beau- 
tiful string quartet, other chamber mu- 
sic and songs. But in no other field 
has Debussy left the imprint of his 
genius more definitely than in that 
of the piano. The very titles of his 
pieces proclaim their originality. There 
is a “Suite Bergamasque,” a suite called 
simply “Pour le Piano,” a series of 
“Engravings,” and many beautiful pre- 
ludes, whose meaning is revealed not 
in titles but in unobtrusive mottoes at 
the end: “Sounds' and perfumes whi:l 
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through the air,” “Steps in the snow,” 
“Terrace of the Moonlight Audiences,” 
and so forth. Touches of delicious 
humor are indicated in such titles as 
“Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum,” “Gen- 
eral Lavine” and “Golliwog’s Cake- 
walk.” 

That Debussy was the greatest in- 
novator in piano music since Chopin 
is the opinion of Mr. Leland Hall, 
writing in “The Art of Music.” The 
notes he writes upon the page are but 
the starting-point of his effects. It is 


LUCIEN MURATORE AS THE PER- 


ISCOVERY of musical won- 

ders has recently become 

somewhat of a commonplace 

occurrence. Galli-Curci was 

followed by Raisa, Heifetz 
hy Seidel, all within the space of a 
year. These are all newcomers to 
American audiences. But the discov- 
ery of ultimate perfection in an artist 
who has been among us for years is 
rather a novelty. 

Critical comment has recently be- 
come more and more enthusiastic con- 
cerning the achievements of Lucien 
Muratore, the leading French tenor of 
the Chicago Opera. Especially during 
the recent New York engagement of 
that organization much praise was 
given to his impersonations of Romeo, 
of Don José and of Prinzevalle in 
“Monna Vanna.” Now comes a veri- 
table pean of praise from the pen of 
a discriminating and careful musical 
commentator, Mr. Charles L. Buchan- 
an. In an article in Musical America 
he claims for Muratore that rare com- 
bination of accomplishments, beautiful 
singing, superb acting, and charm. In 
his comparisons he goes back to Jean 
de Reszké and Saleza, and he credits 
his subject with the virtual revival of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” as an opera, since 
we have not until now had a Romeo 
equal to the demands of the part. 

“Academic theorizings to the con- 
trary,” he says, “operatic art demands 
for its perfect exposition that so rare 
quality, illusion.” With Muratore’s 
personal appeal and superlative artistry 
added, we have what he calls “the ulti- 
mate combination,” which is said to 
have been absent from our operatic 
stage these many years. Upon these 
premises Mr. Buchanan continues: 


“We need not hesitate to call him the 
preeminent operatic figure of to-day. The 
fact that facile sensationalisms of a to- 
tally inferior character have somewhat 
obscured his significance to the public 
comprehension has no valid meaning 
whatsoever. To those people to whom 
the art of opera (if we may call it an 
art) implies the keenest degree of dra- 
matic expertness engaged in the expres- 
sion of a modern emotion and in the 


i 


THE PERFECT ARTIST 


the filmy background of half-sounds 
which, in the words of Lawrence Gil- 
man, “pass before the aural vision like 
a floating and multicolored mist,” the 
vague, the suggested, rather than the 
real, that constitutes Debussy’s chief 
domain of expression. He is, in Rol- 
land’s phrase, essentially a “painter of 
dreams.” Painters of dreams are rare- 
ly founders of schools. Yet virtually 
the whole of the younger generation 
of French musicians consciously or 
unconsciously acknowledges his influ- 
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ence; in the music of contemporary 
Italy and Spain its traces are un- 
mistakable; Cyril Scott in England, 
Charles Martin Loeffler in America 
have drawn inspiration from his 
works; even Max Reger and other 
Germans have paid him a passing 
homage, not to mention a multitude of 
imitators in all countries. It is not 
likely that the world will soon shake 
off the spell of this strangely potent 
spirit whose master, voice has been 
stilled for all time. 


His Qualities as Actor and Singer 


Make the ‘‘Ultimate Combination’”’ 


FECT EXPONENT OF OPERATIC ART That is Demanded of the Ideal Artist 


embodying and projecting of a great 
picturesque personification, Muratore is 








THE GREATEST ARTIST IN OPERA? 


This is how some critics rate Lucien 
Muratore, who made a bigger hit with dis- 
criminating opera lovers than Amelita Galli- 
Curci ever could. 











the revelation par excellence of the pres- 
ent time. In fact, one does not readily 
find a comparison for him. When has 
so delicate and yet so virile a grace, com- 
bined with a vocal efficiency both sheerly 
lovely and technically adroit, been seen 
upon our stage? It is no fatuous en- 
thusiasm that finds Muratore incompa- 
rable. Cool, impersonal calculation does 
not disturb the appraisal arrived at in the 
first heat of enthusiasm. For Muratore 
is a great actor—great as we reckon 
operatic acting, which, of course, remains 
substantially different from the more com- 
plex, less static acting of the stage. ... 

“But he is also a great singer. To me 
Muratore’s voice is the most thrilling 
voice I know. I hesitate to use so banal 
a word as ‘thrilling,’ and yet it is the only 
word that really expresses what I feel. 
I may listen to other voices and say ‘how 
beautiful,’ retaining all the while a com- 
plete control of my emotions. Beautiful? 
Yes, but I am not stirred by the hidden 
tears or entreaties that I hear singing in 
the voice of Muratore, nor by any such 
tenderness vibrant with passion and yet 
noble with the nobility of an innate super- 
fineness. .. .” 

“Never sensual, Muratore’s art posses- 
ses that fascinating quality, perhaps pecu- 
liarly and uniquely French, of sensuous 
refinement, of passion thrice intensified 
because of the kind of restraint its im- 
aginative delicacy imposes upon it. A re- 
viewer of his work, rashly committing 
himself on the strength of, only a few 
moments of the ‘Carmen’ performance, 
made use of the word ‘brutal.’ It is the 
one word above all others that should not 
have been used, for it is the one thing 
above all other things that Muratore is 
not. His passion is always a passion suf- 
fused with a kind of fiery tenderness. It 
is an ardent hesitancy almost more than 
an importuning. It is wonderfully youth- 
ful with all youth’s purity of intention, 
and it interprets that very sharpest kind 
of bodily wanting which goes hand in 
hand with idealization.” 


Muratore is five years younger than 
Caruso, being born in 1878 in Mar- 
seilles. He was at first an actor, and 
as such was associated with Mme. 
Réjane. Subsequently he studied at 
the Paris Conservatory, and, before 
coming to America, sang both at the 
Opéra Comique and the Grand Opera 
in Paris. 
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MO'FION PICTURES 


SECRETS OF THE MOTION-PICTURE 
CAMOUFLEURS ARE REVEALED 


CTING on the belief that the 
motion - picture public is 
aware of the fact that 
faking is more of a rule 
than exception in the film 

drama and that it not only likes to be 
fooled but likes to be told how the 
fooling is done, a veteran motion-pic- 
ture maker, Rob Wagner, has given a 
full-time exposure to many of the de- 
ceptions practised on the public with 
the aid of the camera and reveals them 
without compunction in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Anybody with the price 
and time can wander around the world 
“shooting” scenery; but in his opinion 
it takes genius to be a camouflage 
artist and create the same atmosphere 
by means of artificial agencies. An 
ordinary plumber, in other words, 
might break into Buckingham Palace 
and photograph the king asleep; but 
a real motion-picture artist should be 
able to do it without benefit of bur- 
glary. In the matter of atmosphere: 


“Everybody who has ever shot a 
camera knows the difficulty of taking 
photographs in the rain, for—to use a 
paradoxical metaphor—rain soaks up 
light like a blotter and fast work in it 
becomes almost impossible. But our rains 
happen just where and when we want 
them, and are hard or soft as the script 
calls for. Sprinkling devices and fans 
will give us a shower as gentle as charity 
or a storm as tempestuous as sin. It is 


amazing what atmosphere can be pro- 


duced with a garden hose and a simple 
little office fan when both are directed 
out of the dark against the windows of 
the old home. I have seen dear old ladies 
weep when they saw those scenes, won- 
dering where the wandering boy was on 
such a terrible night. Here is a good 
joke: One day we were all ready to 
make a rain picture, and we couldn’t— 
because it was raining! On the other 
hand, if we want realism we stop at noth- 
ing, from the wrecking of a train to the 
transplanting of a tree two feet through 
the butt. Which reminds me that trees 
are our greatest aids in camoufaking. 
One may mask ‘out anything, from a 
hydrant to a smoking city, with a tree, 
depending upon its distance from the 
camera. A lead pencil will block out half 
the landscape if you bring it close enough 
to the lens. . .:. 

“The best bit of camoufaking I ever 
did was the simplest, and was joyfully 
puzzling to those who saw it made. A 
company of armored knights with lances 
erect and banners flying rode silently up 
the valley, while way off on a distant hill 
could be seen a fine old Norman castle; 
yet the occupant of the castle was all the 
while naught but a San Fernando bean 
farmer. When I asked of the owner of 
the farmhouse permission to take a few 
liberties with his building his curiosity 
overcame any inconvenience I might 
cause him. After I had laid rows of 
apple boxes a foot apart along the roof 
ridges and round the top of the water 
tank, and had stuck a lot of pepper 

















AS AMERICAN SOLDIERS (IN SILHOUETTE) MAY SOON LOOK TO THE 
GERMANS 


Sergt. Bapey. survivor of the Somme, author, lecturer and patriot, is again going 
ver the Top” in the motion-picture play based upon his famous beok. | 
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Anybody Can Take Travelog 
Pictures, But it Requires 
an Artist to Fake Them 


boughs in the windmill, and hung a can- 
vas skirt round the open support of the 
water-tank, I simply requested that they 
be left there until the following morn- 
ing. ‘Say, what’s this Norman - castle 
stuff you’ve been spilling? Are you 
stringing me?’ asked the owner of the 
set. ‘If you don’t believe you are living 
in a Norman castle just go down by the 
Topanga Cafion Road this afternoon at 
four o'clock and look back against the 
light,’ I replied. That farm outfit may 
have been pure Indiana in construction, 
but it made the grandest little castle 
this side of Normandy when silhouetted 
against the setting sun.” 


Made-to-order wind-storms are the 
product of high-velocity fans, and the 
writer divulges the secret of a cyclone 
which “passed over a Kansas farm, 
wiped out a whole town, blew steeples 
about, uprooted trees and transported 
cows into the next State.” How was 
it done? Right in the studio, and “not 
one person in the Streets of Cairo just 
across the lot was even aware of the 
terrible storm. The devastated farm 
occupied a space about as big as the 
library carpet; the houses and cows 
were bought at a toy shop and the 
meteorological disturbance was_at- 
tained by shooting the air from two 
angles which met in the middle of the 
set.” On the other hand: 


“When we stage a banquet scene [in 
California] it is a banquet—not paste- 
board eats, such as they have on the 
stage, but the real Peruvian doughnuts. 
And when one of these great open-air 
feasts—for, alas, our banquet halls are 
usually shy two or more walls—is an- 
nounced and the diners sit down they 
soon discover that every fly from as far 
north as Inyo County is also in atten- 
dance. Often this will be the biggest 
meal that some of our most extra men 
have had in years; and they’ll sit down 
prepared to ‘kill it,’ and then pray for 
retakes. I’ve seen some of these fellows 
go to it with ill-concealed relish; but as 
the oil of cinnamon, and sometimes for- 
maldehyde, gets to their noses they will 
grow white about the gills, and their eat- 
ing thereafter is nothing but play-acting. 
Wicked as it seems to use poison gases 
at a banquet, we often have to do it just 
to keep the flies out of our artistic oint- 
ment.” 


In the matter of camouflaging a 
military picture: 


“Suppose a director has but thirty tents 
and ninety men, and with this small and 
inexpensive company wishes to show a 
great army encamped. Imagine a camera 
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WHY SO MANY “PICTURES” ARE FAILURES 331 


set up on the axis of a semicircular fence, 
and on the fence, huddled together, are 
thirty boys; but the camera angle can 
show only half of them. After covering 
the first fifteen, suppose we begin to 
panoram the camera from left to right; 
we soon bring the second fifteen into the 
field of vision, while the first fifteen have 
dropped out. Now what is there, I ask 
you, to prevent the first fifteen from beat- 
ing it round to the right so as to get on 
the fence and be in the picture again 
as the camera keeps moving? Nothing. 
That is the way we multiplied thirty men 


WHY THE MOVIES ARE HANDICAPPED IN 
ARTISTIC COMPETITION WITH THE STAGE 


HE trouble with the motion- 

picture industry is that the 

majority of the people in it 

do not take it seriously, or, 

at least, seriously enough, in 
the frankly expressed opinion of Wil- 
liam A. Brady. He declares that most 
of the men and women who are in as 
well as behind the pictures, from some 
of the highest-priced stars to the 
poorest-paid office-boy, are not making 
good. “So it is no wonder that the 
motion-picture business is in a bad 
way, and unless there is a decided 
change very soon the entire industry 
will be flat on its back.” As Brady 
was until recently a $100,000-a-year 
executive of a film company, and as 
he gave up that salary because of the 
inefficiency and wasteful methods that 
are pointing the industry toward bank- 
ruptcy, he should be well qualified to 
speak about existing conditions. He 
says in the World Magazine, by way 
of illustration: 


“I had a leading man I paid $500 a 
week to to act in one of my legitimate 
plays. He was a hard worker during re- 
hearsals, insisting upon going over scenes 
time after time. Before a new play was 
produced he’d rehearse until three or 
four in the morning in order to give a 
good performance. I paid this same 
actor $1,000 a week in the movies—twice 
as much as he ever earned in his life. 
But instead of working he used to sit 
around and grumble and complain that 
he was underpaid. He used to arrive at 
the studio about 11 o'clock, do a couple 
of scenes, and disappear for the rest of 
the day. He never gave his best efforts 
to the film business, and he was only one 
of many performers who slighted their 
work in the same way. 

“Of course there are a few who are 
hard workers. Mary Pickford is one of 
them. She’s worth every nickel of her 
$10,000 a week salary. So are Charlie 
Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks, W. S. 
Hart, Norma Talmadge, Jane Elvinge, 
Arthur: Ashley, Kitty Gordon and many 
others I could mention. They are all 
hard workers. And you'll find that the 
hard-working, serious-minded film actors 
are piling up big bank accounts. And 
of course there are other exceptions. 
Little Marguerite Clark for instance. 





into the army of Cornwallis—a sort of 
military leapfrog. In this case the field 
was laid out in segments, and after the 
camera had been pammed about ten de- 
grees it was stopped and the whole outfit 
moved over into the next segment, and so 
on round for ninety degrees; the right- 
hand row of tents in one segment became 
the left-hand row in the next, giving the 
appearance of continuity when the picture 
was panoramically projected in a single 
sweep. In the same way four cannon 
and some artillerymen were repeated so 
as apparently to bring into action a bat- 





tery of thirty-six pieces. After the big 
scene was registered it was easy to shoot 
to close-ups, and with an occasional flash 
back to the pan a perfect illusion of im- 
mensity was given.” 


Last year there were 224,518,880 linear 
feet of motion-picture films exported from 
this country, worth $9,261,075, as compared 
with 198,888,837 linear feet in 1915, worth 
$6,713,174, and 117,580,304 linear feet in 
1914, valued at $4,742,620. In other words, 
the export business of the motion-picture 
industry has almost doubled in the past two 
years. 


Peay | Do Not Command 
the Best Authors and Few 
Take Themselves Seriously 











A TRAGIC MOMENT WITH PAULINE FREDERICK IN “LA TOSCA” 


The screen version of this Sardou masterpiece is quite a different story from that of the 
original play, but it frequently reaches dramatic heights. 














During the recent cold spell she slept at 
the studio over in Fort Lee in order to 
be there on time in the morning. She’s 
worth all the money she gets. But the 
others—the would-bes in the business— 
are paid far out of proportion to their 
deserts. Then there are the directors. 
Many of them are overpaid. Some of 
them get $1,000 a week and are worth 
it, as there are many who are able, con- 
scientious workers; but there are others 
who don’t know as much as the average 
property man in a theater. They are the 
jokes of the business. The only thing 
they do well is devising new methods of 
wasting time. 

“Moving-picture studios are yet to be 
put on a business basis. Most of the em- 
ployees have no idea of the meaning of 
the word ‘efficiency.’ If it was only ig- 
norance that had to be combated it would 
not be so bad, but it is the fact that 
the men and women do not want to 
give value received. Among the execu- 
tives there are Zukor, Lasky, Powers, 
Laemmle, Freuler, Rowland, Irwin, Sher- 
ril, Berst, Brulatour, Griffith, Ince, Sen- 
nett, Kleine, Spoor and others—and there 
are a lot of butchers, bakers and candle- 
stick-makers in the business who seem 
to think that all they have to do is to 
hire a hall and run off a picture. They 





don’t realize that they are engaged in one 
of the greatest businesses in the world. 
Their unbusinesslike methods, their un- 
willingness to remedy existing conditions 
will only be brought home to them when 
the industry is reorganized. But there 
will be no reorganization, no reconstruc- 
tion, until there has been bankruptcy.” 


It is the further belief of this famous 
showman that no business in the world 
has so great a future as that of motion 
pictures, but that it must inevitably 
pass through the same phases as did 
the automobile industry, the automobile 
having gradually “ceased to be a 
luxury and become a necessity.” 

His conclusion is that the only 
underpaid people in the movies are the 
scenario writers, who not only are 
underpaid now but always will be. 
“For, after all, a scenario is simply an 
idea, and a man with a good idea for 
a film can make a play of it that, if 
successful, will make twenty times as 
much for its author as a film.” Con- 
sequently “the stage will always get 
the best authors and the best ideas 
first, at any rate.” 
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GREAT MOTION PICTURES ARE SCARCE 
FOR THREE REASONS—HERE THEY ARE 


HY is it, pertinently asks 

a writer in Reedy’s Mir- 

ror (St. Louis), that there 

are hardly a half dozen 

picture plays in all the 
hundreds annually flashed on the screen 
that anybody craves ever to see again? 
By way of reply we are reminded that 
illustration—pictures, whether moving 
or stationary—can serve three moral 
purposes: first, to enhance our interest 
in life; second, to enhance our power 
to divine and discriminate as to what 
happens in our own environment; 
third, to enhance our grip and ap- 
preciation of ideas. Under the first 
of these headings movie art confessedly 
does but little. Our interest in life, 
this critic maintains, is not increased 
by seeing it with the color washed 
out. “Compare your open-eyed recog- 
nition of beauty as you walk out of an 
art gallery into the street, with the 
absence of any such temporary awak- 
ening as you walk out of the movie 
house.” As a means of heightening 
our discrimination, he finds that the 
screen play does nothing or worse. 
“If you have been reading a George 
Eliot novel (another variety of illus- 
tration), you will be aware, as you sit 
at your dinner table, of those common- 
place nonentities who make up your 
household, in quite a new way. The 
novelist has given vision to your eyes. 
But after a bout in a movie show do 
you find your family transfigured?” 
His answer is “no” and he maintains, 
furthermore, that with one outstanding 
exception (“The Birth of a Nation’) 
the photodrama has failed notoriously 
to enhance our grip of ideas. Assert- 
ing, with Tolstoy, that art is a human 
activity whereby we infect other per- 
sons with an emotion we have first 
experienced ourselves, the writer adds: 


“The trouble with the movie people is 
that almost invariably they are engaged 
in trying to infect their public with emo- 
tions they have not first experienced or 
only mildly experienced themselves, and 





Lack of Big Moral Ideas 
is the Primary Nemesis 
of the Screen Drama 











GERMAN INVADERS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF LOUVAIN 


In “The Beast of Berlin,” retribution for his crimes against Belgium is visited upon the 
Kaiser when, Germany defeated, he is turned over to King Albert for safe-keeping. 








subject to standards which are crude and 
out of touch with the complex reality of 
daily life. The stories they sought to 
adapt were above their capacity. Or 
when new, they were and are pot-boilers. 
Real movie art (in the Tolstoyan sense) 
has only rarely appeared. Perhaps only 
once. There is no question that ‘The 
Birth of a Nation’ was the high-water 
mark of screen drama. There have been 
better pictures, better stories. But its 
very success was based in part on: the fact 
that the story was not above the heads 
of any of those concerned in its produc- 
tion. Mainly it was based on the fact 
that for once the story was felt. Mr. 
Dixon felt it—felt it to the point of 
fanaticism. Mr. Griffith felt it, and lived 
and worked with a furore as of Michel 
Angelo for the best part of a year. The 
dramatic company felt it; they acted it as 
tho they were peasants consecrated from 
childhood to the production of a Passion- 
play. I have seen most of the big movie 
plays, and been mostly unmoved. But on 
visiting the Griffith-Dixon masterpiece a 
second time I could barely face out that 
wonderful fitst part, for emotion; and I 
should hesitate to visit it again.” 


In other words, “the picture was 


soaked with gréat moral ideas that 
the artists concerned had felt and 
which .the mass of people were them- 
selves capable of feeling. America, 
the civil war, the agony of the south, 
the romantic idealism of the Kuklux 
Klan, all these were real. Wherein 
anything was. not real the producers 
and actors were convinced that it was. 
The spirit of a crusade was behind it 
all. It was great illustration. Insofar 
as we were moved it was because both 
the ideas and the spirit of the illustra- 
tion were moving.” 

Here, then, is a chance for the 
movies., Two- dollar pictures, we are 
assured, will come back when the 
sincere portrayal of some of the really 
big things of life, of history, of pro- 
phetic vision, come back. “The movies 
must play upon the possibilities of 
audiences to enter into the greatness 
of great ideas. And the playing must 
be done by people who have them- 
selves first been gripped by great 
themes and have an impelling-need to 
spread by contagion their own over- 
mastering feeling about those themes.” 


LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by CurRENT OPINION in consultation with 
the National Board of Review of Motion Picturcs as being among the best new achieve- 
ments of the photodrama in addition to those mentioned in the magazine previously.] 


LA TOSCA. Famous Players. Paramount, 
5 reels: Thirty years ago when Victorien 
Sardou wrote this play, Sarah Bernhardt, 
for whom it was written, gave it a vogue 
that was quite beyond its own merits. It 
was put together by the French dramatist as 
a tour de force to furnish the great trage- 
dienne a vehicle with which she might de- 
pict the soul of a woman tortured to frenzy 
until in a moment of righteous rage she 
slays the author of her misery. The picture 
version reveals how curiously the screen ap- 
plies its own laws to the spoken drama. On 
the stage the slaying scene is full of elo- 





quent pauses. On the screen the scene is 
full of life and motion, and the shifting ac- 
tion offers the shadow play a better medium. 
The interest never lags, but the suspense is 
frequently sacrificed to explanatory detail. 
Pauline Frederick plays La Tosca with a 
just appreciation of her varying moods, and 
shows considerable tragic force. 


OVER THE TOP. Vitagraph, 7 reels: 
Sergt. Arthur Guy Empey will reach a larger 
audience than ever in this screen production 
based upon his stirring war tale and in 
which he again is effectively exploited. 


Seventy-five hundred United States regulars 
of Camp Wheeler where, by special permis- 
sion of the War Department, the trench 
scenes were filmed, appear in the raiding 
scenes; and five hundred members of the 
Forty-seventh National Guard Regiment of 
Brooklyn—Empey’s old regiment—appear in 
the finale. There is a good deal in the 
picture that is not in the book, in so far as 
a fairly strong plot has been developed. 
Other features, however, are subordinate to 
the military scenes’ and those showing 
Empey himself in action. 


























MARINE BIOLOGY FOR 


A HUNGRY WORLD 


ENERAL biological surveys 
have served to locate fish- 
ing grounds on a scale not 
appreciated by the average 
man. In some cases an abun- 
dance of fish of certain species not 
previously used could be pointed out. 
For example, the biological surveys of 
the continental shelf of our Atlantic 
coast revealed the presence of tilefish. 
Subsequent observations, extending 
over a period of years, made it possible 
to record their catastrophic decrease 
in numbers, followed by their increase, 
so that when fishermen were persuaded 
to go after tilefish abundant schools 
were found at once. Within two years 
after the first shiploads of tilefish were 
brought to New York and Boston, the 
supplies in the market amounted to 
nine million pounds annually. Bar- 
ring unforeseen circumstances, tilefish 
should be a staple commodity with us. 
Similar results may be expected, says 
Doctor Philip H. Mitchell, of the 
bureau of fisheries, from surveys locat- 
ing beds of sea-mussels. Tho treated 
as a great delicacy in Europe, the 
mussel has not been appreciated here. 
A demand, stimulated throngh the 
fisheries bureau, is being created. Ex- 
tensive beds in many of our coastal 
waters are being mapped. They would 
yield a satisfactory supply. At this 
time when clam-digging in so many 
communities has been worked almost 
to the extinction of the delicacy, and 
when the oyster industry laments that 
many of the most productive waters 
are no longer available because of pol- 
lution, we must find some means of in- 
creasing the supply of edible fish in the 
shell as well as out of it. While efforts 
are directed toward the development 
of improved methods of clam and 
oyster culture, we must also avail our- 
selves of the ocean’s munificent supply 
of sea-mussels. Doctor Mitchell adds, 
in The Scientific Monthly: 


“As a matter of fact, the vast resources 
of the ocean have scarcely been touched. 
The more we can know about them the 
better shall we make use of them. Some 
of the specific problems of this type that 
are awaiting investigation include the 
determination of the causes of fish migra- 
tion, of the abundance of certain species 
during certain years, uf the scarcity of 
some species during longer or shorter 
periods over areas sometimes very large. 
Why should mackerel be so marvelously 








abundant for a few years during the ’80s 
and then be comparatively scarce for 
nearly thirty years, reappearing again in 
huge schools all along our New England 
coast? Similar variations in the abun- 
dance of many of our common fishes are 
on record. We ought to know whether 
they are due to changes in food supply, 
to meteorological conditions, to fluctua- 
tions in ocean currents, to fish-diseases, 
to variations in the suitability of breeding 
conditions, or to other causes. .. . Since 
the higher forms live at the expense of 
the lower ones explanations of the food 
supply of fishes must include a study of 
the microscopic life of the sea. It seems 
probable that bacteria and diatoms, those 
minute vegetative forms so generally 
abundant, are really the ultimate feeders 
for life in the sea.” 


Consider also the importance of stud- 
ies on the life history of the oyster. 
They have made possible the develop- 
ment of oyster culture, an industry 
more highly developed in our country 
than in any other. Much remains to 
be done to fill the gaps in our informa- 
tion: 


“What conditions are responsible for 
the failure to obtain during certain sea- 
sons a ‘set’ of young oysters? Why were 
seed oysters once abundant in certain 
localities which do not now produce 
them? To what extent do oysters lend 
themselves to artificial hatching, so that 
the present occasional discouraging fail- 
ures in the seed crop may be obviated? 
These are still among the unsolved prob- 
lems of oyster culture now receiving 
earnest attention. It would not have 
been possible to attack them unless knowl- 
edge of the morphology and life history 
of the oyster were far advanced... . It 
was formerly possible to obtain oysters 
in a well-nourished condition, the so- 
called ‘fat’ oysters, so as to supply the 
market adequately. The best nourish- 
ment for oysters, however, is found in 
those brackish waters around which grow- 
ing population now tends to furnish pol- 
lution. Oyster beds have been forced 


further and further away in many locali- 


ties from the best feeding grounds and 
successful oyster culture has become more 
difficult. Transplantation of stock to good 
feeding grounds has to be resorted to, 
the latter are overcrowded and the pro- 
duction of really well-nourished oysters 
is diminished. Oyster culture in certain 
European localities has come to the use 
of rapid, forced ‘fattening’ in small ponds. 
The most efficient application of any such 
method can only be based on a knowledge 
of many possible foods for the oyster 
and a well-developed study of its meta- 





Unexpected Importance of 
the Search of the Seas for 
Misunderstood Forms of Life 


bolism. Such investigations have been 
fostered by the bureau for some years 
and need to be further extended.” 


Information regarding the develop- 
mental history of clams and mussels is 
available at last. Its application to 
clam culture is just beginning and will 
no doubt become more important in 
the near future. The cultivation of 
sea-mussels is still an unknown science, 
but when they are understood to be 
the delectable food they really are, sea- 
mussel-growing may become a recog- 
nized specialty: 


“The story of the fresh-water-mussel, 
how it is reproduced, how it becomes 
parasitic on the gills of certain species of 
fish, and while growing there is trans- 
ported to a new habitat, how it then drops 
off, becomes ‘planted’ and develops to 
furnish an article of great commercial 
value as the basis of the pearl-button 
industry—all this constitutes one of the 
most interesting chapters in biology. It 
is a striking instance of the development 
and application of morphological investi- 
gation. Further work on the optimum 
conditions for reproduction, on the kinds 
of fishes which may serve as hosts dur- 
ing the parasitic period, and on other 
similar problems is going forward.” 


The history of the lobster has been 
of equally striking use. A knowledge 
of the different molting stages through 
which the young lobsters pass made 
possible special methods for rearing 
lobsters to a stage at which they are 
able to escape their enemies, hide be- 
neath rocks, and take care of them- 
selves. Artificially hatched lobsters 
reared to this stage may be liberated 
with some hope that thereby the de- 
pleted supply of this table luxury will 
be increased. 

Incidentally there are certain popu- 
lar delusions on the subject of eating 
fish food that ought to persist no 
longer. One of these has reference 
to the brain. It has been affirmed that 
the eating of fish is good for the brain. 
The idea is based upon an exploded 
theory of phosphates. No less inaccu- 
rate is the belief once widely held that 
fish food is a cause of leprosy. That 
notion is based upon the practice of 
certain African tribes which devour 
raw fish in a decaying condition. 
There is scarcely any food which can 
not be said to produce bodily ills when 
eaten in a decayed state. 
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THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 
TO BECOME HABITABLE BY MAN 


TUDENTS of the results of 
polar exploration need no re- 
minder that the first rumors of 
coal beds in the antarctic con- 
tinent have been fully confirmed 
by the official reports of all experts 
who went with Scott and other pio- 
neers to this remote field. Nor is coal 
the only important item in the list of 
the natural resources of the Antarctic. 
There are vast mineral deposits. The 
evidence of these riches has not re- 
ceived attention from the general pub- 
lic owing to a belief that the continent 
to the south of us is inaccessible to 
man. This impression, however, is 
now seen to be erroneous in view of 
the bearing of the facts revealed by 
antarctic research upon the problems 
of the ice age. The similarity of the 
succession of geological climates in 
polar latitudes with those of other 
latitudes is very striking. The history 
of man’s appearance in the north 
temperate zone after the glacial epoch 
must be repeated in the Antarctic. 
The researches leading to this star- 
tling conclusion, declares Professor 
Marsden Manson in Science, have been 
prosecuted to the utmost limit of 
courage, devotion to duty and endur- 
ance by the explorers whose names 
are already household words even if 
the tremendous import of their work 
is as yet inadequately realized. The 
data secured by these explorers are 


alone sufficient to establish certain 
premises leading to the conclusion in- 
dicated. Thus, antarctic ice, altho 
covering areas several times larger 
than all other ice, is slowly decreasing 
in extent and depth. Again, the same 
succession of geological climates has 
prevailed in antarctic as in other 
latitudes. These evidences of the re- 
treat of the antarctic ice are of vital 
significance to humanity. All these 
evidences, and many others into which 
it is unnecessary to enter, lead up to 
the same fact, namely, that the glacia- 
tion characterizing the Antarctic is 
temporary and fleeting. The ice is 
everywhere in retreat. The high-level 
morains decrease in height above the 
present surface of the ice, the débris 
being two thousand feet up near the 
coast and only two hundred feet above 
near the plateau. The observations 
cover an ice area of many thousands 
of square miles. A vast mass of facts 
carefully verified by scientists accom- 
panying the polar expeditions of recent 
years has just become available in 
verified reports: 


“This impressive and conclusive evi- 
dence is corroborated by the greater and 
still more impressive evidences of the 
comparatively recent uncovering of tem- 
perate land areas, and the progressive re- 
treat of the snow line to higher elevations 
in temperate and tropical latitudes and 
towards the poles at sea level, being far 





IS THE POTASH PROBLEM 
SIMPLER THAN IT LOOKS? 


S is well known,: the world’s 
supply of potash during the 
last three years has been 
greatly curtailed owing to 
the present isolation of Ger- 

many. Compounds of potassium, says 
Professor T. E. Thorpe in London 
Nature, have become comparatively 
scarce. This has of course reacted ad- 
versely on the state of agriculture, of 
medicine, of many arts and sciences, 
the complications in some instances 
being great and growing. Up to with- 
in relatively recent times, such potash 
as the world needed was obtained from 
sea water, either directly or indirectly 
through the medium of sea plants, by 
‘ the burning of land plants, from the 
“yolk” of sheep’s wool and from the 
residue left on distilling fermented 
beet-root molasses. These still con- 
tinue to be sources of potash, but they 
are of comparatively subordinate im- 
portance when compared with the enor- 
mous output of the Stassfurt deposits. 
All these sources, including those of 


the Stassfurt beds, are ultimately de- 
pendent on the primitive rocks of the 
earth —that is, on the decomposition 
of such minerals as potash feldspar, 
potash mica and the vast number of 
zeolites and other silicates which make 
up much of the rock-forming material. 


“Many suggestions have been made 
from time to time to extract the potash 
from the two chief varieties of potash- 
feldspar, viz., orthoclase and microcline, 
and from the intrusive igneous rock 
known as pegmatite, which is a mixture 
of quartz and feldspar; and a large num- 
ber of patented processes for this purpose 
are on record. It is said that upwards 
of one hundred patents on this subject 
have been taken out in the United States 
alone. One of the most promising of 
these was that of E. Bassett, who, in 1913, 
patented in the United States and Canada 
a process based on the discovery that 
powdered potash-feldspar, when fritted 
with common salt, was decomposed, with 
the formation of potassium. chloride, 
which could be leached out from the 
sintered material, and obtained sufficiently 








An Unexpected 
Development of 
Polar Exploration 


greater in arctic than in antarctic re- 
gions. We are therefore confronted with 
the conclusions: 

“1. That the disappearance of the Ice 
Age is an active present process and must 
be accounted for by activities and ener- 
gies now at work, and that the use of 
assumptions and hypotheses is not per- 
missible ; 

“2. That the rates and lines of retreat 
are and have been determined by ex- 
posure to solar energy and the tempera- 
tures established thereby; and by the dif- 
ference in the specific heat of the land 
and water hemispheres.” 


What Professor Manson terms a 
“vital conclusion” is that “the same 
energies which have but recently con- 
verted the glacial lake beds of Canada 
into the most productive grain fields 
of the world will in time convert the 
tundras of to-day into the grain fields 
of to-morrow.” He says further: 


“The bearing of this conclusion upon 
the ultimate development of the human 
race is so far-reaching in its consequences 
that the great sacrifice of life attendant 
upon the prosecution of these researches 
stands forever as a memorial in the cor- 
rection of the erroneous and widespread 
conception that the earth is in a period of 
refrigeration, desiccation and decay; and 
establishes the conclusion that it is in the 
spring time of a new climatic control dur- 
ing which the areas fitted for man’s uses 
are being extended and that the moss of 
polar wastes will be replaced by rye and 
wheat.” 


The Supplies are Much 
Easier to Find Than 
is Generally Supposed 


pure for technical purposes by fractional 
crystallization. 

“This process was independently dis- 
covered, and has been carefully studied, 
by Mr. E. A. Ashcroft, who has brought 
it to the notice of the Institution of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy in a paper which has 
just been published. The reaction is a 
reversible one, and for its success in 
affording the maximum yield of potash 
certain conditions of fineness, tempera- 
ture, duration of heating, and absence of 
air and moisture must be observed, which, 
however, would seem to be easily reached 
in practice.” 


Large deposits of suitable material 
are to be met with in Great Britain, 
notably Cornwall, and in various parts 
of Scotland and Wales. Other locali- 
ties occur in Ireland. Some of these 
are already worked for pottery pur- 
poses, but others, including some in 
Scotland, are untouched and would be 
eminently suitable sources of supply 


and capable of yielding about twenty . 


million tons of material without going 
below visible outcrops: 
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“The conditions under which the Stass- 
furt deposits have been formed were the 
subject of elaborate inquiry by van’t Hoff 
and his coadjutors so long as the eminent 
Dutch chemist lived. Altho his interpre- 
tation cannot be said to be wholly satis- 
factory, the investigation greatly eluci- 
dated the mode in which the beds are 
supposed to occur, and rendered it very 
probable that similar deposits will be 
found in other parts of the world. In- 
deed, their existence has already been 
proved. In 1909 large deposits of sylvine, 
or potassium chloride, were discovered in 
Upper Alsace, in an area of about 200 


sq. km., near Mulhouse. Two strata were 
found, the upper 3 ft. thick, the lower 
more than 16 ft. thick at a depth of from 
1,600 ft. to 2,100 ft. This field, unlike 
that of North Germany, seems to be con- 
tinuous, without faults, and is of more 
recent geological origin.” 


An account of what has been allowed 
by the French government to leak out 
regarding the Alsatian beds is given 
in a recent issue of Paris Nature. The 
deposits, altho continuous, are far from 
being horizontal or uniform. They 
are, in fact, folded and irregular. The 





A PARROT THAT MADE ITSELF 
TOOLS AND USED THEM 


FEW years ago, Professor 

Nina F. Layard, F.LS., 

was the possessor of a 

gray African parrot which 

not only made use of nat- 
ural tools—a habit known to be 
that of the parrot tribe—but so fash- 
ioned or refashioned them as to lead 
its owner to call the bird a tool-maker. 
The bird at one time belonged to a 
well-known scientist in Ipswich, Eng- 
land, who told Professor Layard that 
he had never himself observed its 
remarkable performance. It is proba- 
ble that the necessary material was 
never supplied to the bird while it lived 
under the care of the Ipswich owner. 
Like most of its kind, explains Profes- 
sor Layard in London Knowledge, the 
parrot was partial to having its poll 
scratched. As few could resist the in- 
sinuating offer of the bird’s head for 
the purpose, the indulgence became an 
obsession with it. As a limit had to 
be set to the gratification of this pro- 
pensity, the bird set about to discover 
the means of satisfying the craving on 
its own account. For this purpose she 
was found to be selecting from the 
food-tray the long-pointed seeds of the 
sun flower and the oval seeds of the 
marrow for use as scratchers. These 
she held in her claws and applied to 
head and neck, sometimes spending 
quite a long time over the soothing 
operation. 


“It may be argued that this habit was 
accidentally acquired in the following 
way: Supposing the seed to have been 
taken from the tray for the purpose of 
food only, but an irritation of the scalp 
coming on at that moment, the bird, loth 
to lose the seed but anxious to allay the 
irritation, might continue to clasp it while 
she used her claw as a grattoir, thus acci- 
dentally bringing the seed point into con- 
tact with her skin. Tho it is necessary 
to suggest every possible accident that 
might have led up to this habit, it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the bird had 
sufficient intelligence to recognize that a 
point was required for scratching. At 
any rate, after discovering that this natu- 
rally-formed tool was an improvement on 
her own sharp talons, she had the sense 


to continue the use of it. Such devices 
are not unknown among other parrots.” 


After this there arose a difficulty. 
Finding that by no twisting about of 
the head or contorting of the body 
could the shoulders and wings be 
reached, it was evident that longer 
tools must be requisitioned. As it hap- 
pened to be molting time, these were 
soon discovered ready to hand, and it 
was a pretty sight to see the bird, bal- 
anced on one foot and with a gorgeous 
red tail feather or a gray wing feather 
grasped in the claws of the other, 
manipulating head, neck and shoulders 
with the quill. 


“Again, it may be urged that, as some 
birds nibble the ends of their quills, the 
parrot had grasped the feather for this 
purpose; but she was never seen to in- 
dulge in this tiresome habit, which often 
ends in the birds stripping themselves of 
their plumage; so it appeared that the 
quill was expressly chosen for use as a 
scratching tool. 

“But molting time does not last for 
ever, and the feathers were cleared away. 
About this time I made the experiment 
of giving her one of Bryant and May’s 
safety matches, after breaking off the tip. 
Instead of destroying it, she was seen to 
sharpen it to a point and immediately 
made use of it as a scratcher. This ex- 
periment was often repeated, and ob- 
served by several members of the house- 
hold. 

“As the bird was an inveterate perch- 
biter, she was provided with wood or 


A SCRATCHER 


‘the claws of the right foot. 
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lower layer of sylvine is surrounded 
and covered throughout the whole of 
its extent by the upper layer, arranged 
somewhat in the form of an ellipse, 
in plan not unlike a painter’s palette. 
The potash layers are composed of 
bands, alternately red and gray. The 
content of potassium chloride varies 
from 20 to 68 per cent. and rarely falls 
as low as ten per cent. The raw 
products contain only insignificant 
quantities of magnesium salts and may 
therefore be used directly in agri- 
culture after grinding, 


Unexpected Light 
Upon a Riddle of 
Prehistoric Man 


sticks to prevent the destruction of the’ 
cage. Wood-kindling was given at first, 
and it seemed to be the height of her 
ambition to succeed in working off the 
splinters from end to end of the wood 
without breaking them. In this she was 
remarkably clever. Later I substituted a 
softer wood, as there was a danger of 
the tongue being pierced by splinters, and 
it was then that tool-making commenced 
in earnest. To my surprise, after watch- 
ing the bird engaged for a long time in 
combing herself, I discovered that she 
was holding a small piece of wood shaped 
into a cunning little grattoir. After this 
it was a common thing to see her biting 
off pieces into convenient lengths and 
sharpening up what was still left in her 
grasp, or picking up from the floor the 
short pieces of wood which had been 
dropped, and pointing them for use.” 


When seeking the pith only, the par- 
rot would split a stick longitudinally 
and work straight down it, abstracting 
the pith and producing splinters. AI- 
tho these were occasionally pointed 
afterward, the procedure was different 
when the bird was intent on producing 
scratching tools only. On one occa- 
sion a rotten stick measuring about 
four and a half inches in length was 
given to the bird. This was held in 
She com- 
menced by stripping off the bark, turn- 
ing the stick around meanwhile. Then, 
starting about an inch and a half from 
the top, she proceeded to nibble nearly 
through the stick. Taking the wood in 





down it and producing splinters (H to K). 
wards, the procedure was 








When opting the pith only the bird would split a stick longitudinally and work straight 
t 


Altho these were occasionally pointed after- 
different when the bird was producing scratching tools only 
(A to E). F and G were applicable to special regions of the bird’s anatomy only. 
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her beak, she now turned it upside 
down and commenced working in the 
same way one and a half inches from 
the other end. This time she bit the 
stick right through, dropping the upper 
portion and retaining the other two al- 
most divided sections. In this case, 
being tired with the long exertion, she 
flung the rest down without properly 
finishing the work. The same after- 
noon Professor Layard gave the bird 
a new piece of wood measuring five 
and a half inches in length. The par- 
rot again commenced stripping off the 
bark and, as if uncertain where to be- 
gin, turned the stick round, examined 
it, turned it back again, and then pro- 
ceeded to nibble the wood, two inches 
from the top. The severing of this 
portion was not, however, completed. 
Again the stick was reversed and at 


one and a half inches from the op- 
posite end the parrot started working 
and did not rest till it had been com- 
pletely severed. The operation took 
nearly twenty minutes. Professor La- 
yard argues: 


“Students of the evolution of flint im- 
plements often urge that a very long 
period of experiment was necessary be- 
fore man finally arrived at producing 
anything so advanced as a Palaeolithic 
tool. Even the crude forms of weapons 
of still earlier cultures are not considered 
sufficiently vague in outline and intention 
to fit the extremely low intellectual ca- 
pacity attributed to Homo sapiens. 

“I confess to having listened to these 
oft-repeated arguments with a growing 
sense that those who held these views 
were denying to man alone, of all the 
animal creation, even the common heri- 
tage of instinct, let alone the rudiments 





MARVELS OF TECHNIQUE 
IN THE LATEST ANTISEPTICS 


ODERN e$antiseptic treat- 
ments may be conveniently 
put into three categories. 
There is, first of all, the 
use of an antiseptic which 

is at once highly germicidal and in- 
nocuous to human tissues. Of these 
the newly discovered or rather newly 
exploited flavine may be regarded as 
an excellent example. There is, sec- 
ondly, the frequent gentle application 
of a potent germicide to the whole 
surface of a wound until the discharge 
is clinically sterile and then the sur- 
gical closure of the wound. Finally, 
we may have the immediate closure 
of the wound with a sufficient amount 
of reliable germicide within it to 
sterilize the whole of the infected 
area of tissue. Thus is the subject ex- 
plained in The British Medical Journal 
(London) by Doctor Sir Alfred Pearce 
Gould. He observes that the first an- 
tiseptic treatment indicated—the use of 
such an antiseptic as brilliant green 
and flavine—calls for no special ob- 
servation now. These drugs are cer- 
tainly good antiseptics and are a valu- 
able aid to the surgeon, but their use 
does not introduce any new method or 
new principle of treatment. It is mere- 
ly attended with more success than is 
commonly met with when other an- 
tiseptics are used in the same way. 
The second method is that introduced 
by the renowned Carrel. The third is 
associated with the name of Professor 
Morison. They are new methods of 
treatment and as such call for special 
notice: 


“I had the advantage in April last of 
seeing, along with some other British sur- 
geons, the Carrel treatment of wounds as 
carried out in his hospital at Compiégne, 
and by M. Tuffier and M. Chutro in Paris. 


The results were certainly most striking. 
I saw whole series of cases of compound 
fractures—not one or two selected cases 
—healing well and without a single drop 
of pus. I was impressed as much as any- 
thing with an experience on my first visit 
to M. Tuffier’s military hospital in Paris. 
Along one whole side of a ward each bed 
was occupied with a case of chronic em- 
pyema, all the cases but two having fol- 
lowed upon gunshot wounds of the chest, 
and all of them having lasted for many 
months before coming under M. Tuffier’s 
care. The treatment had consisted in 
making a free opening in a dependent part 
of the cavity and then in applying Dakin’s 
fluid by Carrel’s method, as far as possi- 
ble, to the whole surface of the cavity. A 
daily enumeration of the bacteria in a 
smear of the discharge was made, and as 
soon as the number had fallen to one in 
a field, or less, and had remained at this 
level for three consecutive days, the skin 
edges of the wound had been raised from 
the chest wall and united, quite regardless 
of the presence or size of any pneumo- 
thorax or unobliterated portion of the 
pleural cavity so shut in. In every case 
we saw—and we saw all in the ward— 
the wound was healed and the man was 
well.” 


The germicidal effect is produced by 
the bathing every two hours of the 
whole area of the wound with a power- 
ful antiseptic, such as the Dakin solu- 
tion already named, or eusol. This 
can be accomplished only when the 
tubes are carefully placed and dis- 
tributed: 


“It is not enough simply to place one 
or more tubes in a wound, and to turn 
a stream of antiseptic through them from 
time to time. The method of treatment 
must be carried out exactly and with 
scrupulous attention to detail, and by the 
surgeon himself, if the best results are 
to be obtained. It must not be handed 
over to a nurse or any unskilled attendant. 


of reason—if indeed there be a really 
hard-and-fast line between the two. That 
a certain amount of inventive ingenuity 
is noticeable in some of the lower ani- 
mals, under the stress of new environ- 
ment, it would not be hard to prove, and 
the reasoned adaptability of man may be 
but a higher degree of the same faculty. 

“We are not, unfortunately, at present 
in a position to prove what man could 
accomplish in the way of fashioning tools 
in his primitive state; for, even among 
the lowest tribes yet encountered, lan- 
guage and consequently tradition must 
have played their part in the passing on 
of earlier inventions. If, however, we 
discover that tool-using, in some cases 
developing into tool-making, is an ac- 
complishment not unknown to the dumb 
creation, we may possibly get a hint as 
to the sequence of circumstances which 
led up to the final triumphs of the human 
tool-maker.” 


Elimination of Pus 
From the Surgeon’s 
Catalog of Horrors 


It is necessary to say this, as I know the 
treatment has been condemned on the 
result of its use under conditions other 
than those insisted on by M. Carrel. 
“The cleansing of the wound is effected 
largely by the flow of fluid from the 
deeper parts of the wound towards the 
outer dressing; this, too, will not be ef- 
fected unless the antiseptic is distributed 
over every part of the wound surface.” 


The Morison treatment is quite dif- 
ferent in method. It consists in first 
removing from the surface of the 
wound as completely as possible all 
dead and dying tissue, all accumula- 
tions of discharge of bacteria as well 
as of blood clot and all other foreign 
matter. This is done by vigorous fric- 
tion of every part of the wound, fol- 
lowed by “drying” of the wound with 
spirit. An antiseptic paste—called bipp 
—is then smeared over the entire 
wound surface and rubbed in. Then 
at once the wound is closed with 
sutures and covered with a dressing 
that is not disturbed for twelve days 
or so—when it is expected that the 
wound will be found healed or healing 
well: 


“The Morison treatment of wounds is, 
in my opinion, the highest attainment yet 
achieved. Deliberately to sew up a wound 
known to be gravely infected after a sin- 
gle ‘treatment’ and trust to sterilization 
being effected by the enclosed antiseptic 
is a bold procedure which when success- 
ful—as it is in Professor Morison’s 
hands—well merits the description of 
‘brilliant.’ .. . 

“If we look back with just pride upon 
the triumph of Lister and his associates 
in rendering possible and commonplace 
the prevention of wound complications, 
we are entitled to be just as proud of the 
further surgical triumph by which infect- 
ed wounds can be sterilized and healed as 
if no infection had éver occurred.” 
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SOME. RECENT DISCOVERIES 


DETECTIVE WORK ON 
THE ATOMIC WEIGHTS 


ROM data secured in the Har- 
vard laboratory and elsewhere 
is compiled an international 
table of atomic weights, re- 
vised from year to year by an 

authoritative committee composed of 
representatives of various nations. The 
values thus recorded are in daily use 
in every chemical laboratory through- 
out the world, serving as the basis for 
the computation of countless analyses 
performed by the analytical chemist. 
This practical utility of atomic weights, 
altho not forgotten, was not the prime 
incentive to the work. The real in- 
spiration leading to the protracted 
labor of revising these fundamental 
quantities was the hope of finding 
some clue to the reasons for their 
several magnitudes and for the mani- 
fest but incomprehensible relationships 
of the elements to one another. The 
unsolved cosmic riddle of the meaning 
of the atomic weights, declares Pro- 
fessor Theodore William Richards, as 
quoted in a bulletin of the Smithsonian 
Institution, may have far-reaching sig- 
nificance in another direction because 
the atomic weights may be supposed 
to hold one of the keys to the mecha- 
nism of gravitation. The mutual at- 
traction of the earth and the sun, for 
example, must be due to the countless 
myriads of atoms which compose them, 
each atom possessing, because of its 
own appointed relative atomic weight, 
a definite if infinitesimal gravitational 
force attracting other atoms. If we 
could discover the reasons for the 
individual atomic weights we should 
probably gain a far better understand- 
ing of the all-embracing force built up 
of the infinitesimal effects represented 
by their individual magnitudes. The 
atomic weights, as all who have studied 
elementary chemistry are well aware, 
represent the relative weights in which 
substances combine with one another. 
They are called atomic weights rather 
than merely combining proportions be-_ 
cause they can be explained satisfac-— 
torily only by the assumption of defi- 
nite particles which remain indivisible 
during chemical change. Even if some 
of these so-called particles or so-called 
atoms suffer disintegration in the mys- 
terious processes of radioactive trans- 
formation, the atomic theory remains 
the best interpretation of the weight 
relations of all ordinary chemical re- 
action. Indeed, it is entrenched to-day 
as never before in man’s history. 
Determination of atomic weights is 
primarily a question of analytical 
chemistry—a question of weighing the 
amount of one substance combined 
with another in a definite compound; 
but its successful prosecution involves 
a much wider field. First, the sub- 


stances must be prepared and weighed 
in the pure state and next they must 
be subjected to suitable reactions and 
again weighed with proof that in the 
process nothing has been lost and noth- 
ing accidentally garnered into the ma- 
terial to be placed in the scale pan. 
These requirements involve many of 
the principles of the new physical 
chemistry, so that the accurate deter- 
mination of atomic weights really be- 
longs as much in that field as in the 
field of analytical chemistry. At Har- 
vard during the last thirty years the 
values of the atomic weights of thirty 
or more of the most frequently occur- 
ring among the eighty or more chemi- 
cal elements have been redetermined. 
The distinguished Professor Richards, 
one of the most renowned of living 
chemists, proceeds: 


“Among the striking facts to be con- 
sidered is the constancy of gravity (and 
therefore of the sum total of the weights 
of all the atoms concerned) as shown in 
many ways. Moreover, not only is the 
sum total of the weights of the atoms 
remarkably constant but also in many 
cases the values for the individual ele- 
ments are found to be numbers of amaz- 
ing constancy. Silver from all parts of 
the world and from many different ores 
yields always the same value; copper 
from Europe has the same atomic weight 
as the native metal mined under the 
bottom of Lake Superior; and, yet more 
wonderful, the iron which falls from the 
sky in meteorites having their birth far 
beyond the terrestrial orbit has precisely 
the same atomic weight as that smelted 
in Norway. Many atomic weights there- 
fore must be supposed to be constant, 
whatever the source of the elements. 

“Altho thus we know only one kind of 
coppersand. iron and silver, evidence has 
recently been discovered which points 
toward the existence of at least two kinds 
of metallic lead. Every sample of ordi- 
nary lead always has exactly the same 
atomic weight as every other sample; 
but lead from radioactive minerals—lead 
which seems to have come from the de- 
composition of radium—has neither the 
same atomic weight nor the same density 
as ordinary lead, altho in many proper- 
ties, including their spectra, they seem 
to be identical. This recent conclusion, 
reached only two years ago at Harvard, 
has been confirmed in other laboratories, 
and it now seems to be beyond question. 
Whatever may be the ultimate interpreta- 
tion of the anomaly, the solution of this 
cosmic conundrum must surely give us 
a new idea of the essential nature of 
matter. Indeed, the fascinating subject 
of radioactivity bids fair to give us in 
many ways an entirely new insight into 
the innermost structure of the atom.” 


During the progress of the study of 
the combining proportions of the ele- 
ments, it became more and more evi- 
dent to Professor Richards that the 
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A Clue to the Myster 
of the Universe Whic 
is Followed Constantly 


atomic weights should be considered 
not only in relation to one another but 
also in relation to many other dis- 
tinguishing properties of the elements. 
For what are the fundamental proper- 
ties of the elements? First and fore- 
most among these, of course, is weight 
—the manifestation of the all-pervad- 
ing and mysterious force of gravitation 
possessed by all forms of matter. Hand 
in hand with this property of weight, 
however, goes the equally inscrutable 
property of inertia, that tendency 
which causes a body once in motion 
to keep on moving forever in the same 
straight line if not acted upon by some 
new force. 


“So far as we know weight and inertia 
run parallel to each other. Of any two 
adjacent bodies, that having greater 
weight has also greater inertia. Hence 
they may be determined at one and the 
same time, and this Siamese-twinlike con- 
junction of properties establishes itself 
at once as perhaps the most fundamental 
of all the attributes of matter. Next per- 
haps comes volume, the attribute of which 
enables matter to occupy space, with the 
corollaries dealing with the changes of 
volume caused by changes of tempera- 
ture and pressure. Other fundamental 
properties are the tendency to cohere 
(which has to do with the freezing and 
boiling points of the liquids) and the 
mutual tendency of the elements to com- 
bine, almost infinite in its diversity, which 
may be meaSured by the energy changes 
manifesting themselves during the re- 
action of one substance with another. 

“These are only a few of the important 
properties of the elements, but they 
present an endless prospect of further in- 
vestigation, in spite of all that has been 
done during the past hundred years. For 
as yet we know only the surface of these 
things, and comprehend but little as to 
the underlying connections between them 
and the reasons for their several magni- 
tudes. Why, for example, should oxygen 
be a gas, having an atomic weight just 
four times as great as that of helium, 
and why should it have an _ intense 
affinity for sodium and no affinity what- 
ever for argon or fluorine? No man can 
answer these questions; he can discover 
the facts, but can not yet account for 
them. The reasons are as obscure and 
elusive as the mechanism of gravitation. 
But we shall not really understand the 
material basis upon which our life is 
built until we have found answers to 
questions of this sort.” 


To say that a plausible theory should 
remove all difficulties would, in the 
words of the late Henri Poincaré, be 
somewhat naive. When a somewhat 
daring theory is launched difficulties 
are expected. If we upset all the 
accepted notions, we must not be sur- 
prised at some obstacles. Such diffi- 
culties do not count as valid objec- 
tions. 
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RATS AND THE BAL- 
ANCE OF NATURE 


NE of the zoological details 

connected with the rat is -its 

failure to sustain any dis- 

coverable relation with the 

balance of nature. The bal- 
ance of nature seems remarkably even 
all over the world, for no kind of life 
can become wholly extinct without 
affecting prejudicially the general en- 
vironment. This is true of types which 
pass as pests with the ill - informed. 
Snakes in a field may do an immense 
amount of good by destroying organ- 
isms preying upon the _ vegetation. 
The necessity of exercizing great care 
in interfering with the balance of na- 
ture is shown in the experience of 
Australia. Compulsory poisoning laws 
have been forced on the continent for 
thirty years, with the result, according 
to the Scientific Australian, that the 
carrion hawks, the crows and the na- 
tive carnivora have been almost en- 
tirely exterminated. As a natural con- 
sequence of this wholesale destruction 
of nature’s scavengers, the carcasses 
of dead animals are now consumed 
principally by blow flies. These blow 
flies have multiplied so enormously 
that they have become a positive dan- 
ger to the sheep on the runs, infesting 
them with their larvae and causing 
them to become “fly-blown.” 

The rat seems the solitary exception 
to the general experience .that inter- 
ference with the fauna ofan environ- 
ment invites disaster, through an upset 
in the balance of nature. Australia 
again gives us an example. The cam- 
paign against the rat there, says The 
Victorian Naturalist, has been attend- 
ed with the happiest consequences to 
the wheat supply. It has been almost 
impossible until the present campaign 
was undertaken, to protect the wheat 
stacks from the hunger of rats. It 
has been ascertained that when the 
rats are fairly routed from a field, the 
quality oi the wheat improves. It is 
suggested that the rats have some dele- 
terious influence upon the soil, but as 
yet this is but a theory. Australian ex- 
perience shows that in cities there is 
no noticeable increase of vermin with 
the elimination of the rat. Neither 
is there an accumulation of garbage 
in floor spaces. The driving out of 
rats likewise decreases liability to 
plague. Any experienced agriculturist 
can detect the fatalities in a field due 
to the presence of rats in abundance. 
The rat in Australia has then no con- 
nection at all with the balance of na- 
ture except to upset it by his presence. 
Other forms of life, vegetable or ani- 
mal, upset it by their absence. It was 
thought until recently that a peculiar 
species of flea could thrive upon the 
rat alone, but some doubt is thrown 


CURRENT 


upon this idea by reports of plague 
investigators. 

American experience seems to bear 
out that of Australia. The rats are 
not nature’s Scavengers, as are so many 
other humbler organisms. So far as 
known, according to Chief Edward W. 
Nelson, of the biological survey, the 
rats are always and everywhere thoro- 
going pests, with no usefulness to man. 
He says in The Geographical Maga- 
sine: 


“A more. definite idea of the losses 
from rats may be gained by considering 
what it means in human effort. 

“Taking the average yearly returns on 
a man’s labor in agriculture, as shown 
by the census of 1910, it requires the 
continuous work of about 150,000 men, 
with farms, agricultural implements, and 
other equipment, to supply the foodstuffs 
destroyed annually by rats in the United 
States. In addition, rats destroy other 
property, mainly of agricultural origin, 
the production of which requires the 
work of about 50,000 men. 

“This gives a total of 200,000 men, 
with their equipment, in this country, 
whose economic output is devoted solely 


OPINION FOR MAY 


A Pest Which Seems to 
Have No Connection with 
a Universal Harmony 


to feeding and otherwise providing for 
rats. If a small fraction of this army 
and the money involved could be con- 
centrated in a continuous national cam- 
paign against these pests a vast saving 
could be achieved. 

“By a nation-wide effort to increase 
rat-proofing of structures, and to cause 
a stricter guardianship of food prod- 
ucts, combined with the destruction of 
rats, the number of these pests could be 
so greatly diminished that the losses from 
this source would soon be reduced one- 
half.” 

There is, however, another view of 
the connection of the rat with the bal- 
ance of nature, according to the Paris 
Revue Scientifique. The rodent has 
achieved its task, performed its duty. 
The work was accomplished in past 
centuries, probably in Asia. Rats will 
attack very large organisms. Even 
the elephant is not respected. It is 
well known that certain varieties of 
Asiatic elephants: have a great dread 
of rats. Cases are recorded in which 
a huge elephant has succumbed to 
wounds made in its feet by rats. The 
rat gnaws the hoofs of horses when 
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Photograph from U. S. Public Health Service 
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MODEL OF RAT-PROOF HOUSE 


y These diminutive buildings, designed by the U. S. Public Health Service, are used in 
instructing the general public how to comply with the rat-proofing ordinances, which have 
been adopted in many American cities since Surgeon-General Blue’s epoch-making work in 
California. Note how the underpinning of the doorstep is cut away so that rats and mice 
can find no shelter underneath. There is a heavy wire grating over the ventilation opening | 
in the foundation wall and a section of the side wall is cut away to show the brick or con- | 
_ “stop” between the joists to prevent rats from getting into the box between the outer 
and inner walls and there having safe harborage. | 
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it can get at them. It would exter- 
minate the pig if it could find a neutral 
in man. In brief, all the evidence sug- 
gests that there has raged in the past 
a great warfare between the rat and 
certain gigantic forms of animal life. 
The brown rat seems to have had much 
to do with the extinction of certain 
great beasts in Asia. Perhaps the 
mastodon was routed by the rat. In 
any event, the rat may have played a 


A WAY TO END A SCOURGE 


giorious part in eliminating the bulky 
monsters that in time past kept man 
down numerically just as to-day the 
robin plays a glorious part in eliminat- 
ing from the soil the pests that other- 
wise would keep the crops down. The 
very voracity of the rat must have 
been of great zoological importance 
when it had to attack,.perhaps, a 
herd of mastodons. The rats traveled 
then, evidently, in swarms. They swam 





THE RECENT REVIVAL OF 
PNEUMONIA HERE AND ABROAD 


NFOUNDED as may be the 

scare among the laity on the 

subject of pneumonia, the 

appearance of the disease in 

a virulent form here and 
abroad receives greater consideration 
than ever from experts. Valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the 
causes and treatment of pneumonia 
have recently been made by Dr. Rufus 
I. Cole and his coworkers of the 
Rockefeller Institute, the subject be- 
ing dealt with in the New York Na- 
tion by Professor S. Adolphus Knopf. 
Formerly, he observes, we were of the 
opinion that pneumonia was due to a 
single micro-organism, known as the 
pneumococcus, but we now know that 
there are four distinct types of germs 
producing pneumonia. Whatever its 
type, pneumonia should be treated as 
an infectious disease, whether it ap- 
pears in isolated instances or as an 
epidemic, and all precautions to pre- 
vent its propagation should be taken. 

In considering these we must bear 
in mind that the disease develops from 
germs which have gained access to the 
body or from those which are usually 
present there, and that a considerable 
number of the germs and a certain 
susceptibility are requisite to produce 
the disease. If the individual’s re- 
sistance be much lowered, however, 
even a relatively small number of 
germs may get the upper hand and 
pneumonia will develop. The resis- 
tance may be lowered by privation, ex- 
posure to cold or wet, overfatigue, the 
inhaling of vitiated air and excesses 
of all kinds. The pneumococci nor- 
mally present may multiply and may 
even become virulent. The onset is 
usually a violent chill, followed within 
a few hours by intense agonizing pains 
in the side of the chest, a short, dry 
and painful cough, accompanied by in- 
creased difficulty in breathing and high 
fever. 

All should be instructed in the im- 
portance of holding the hand or hand- 
kerchief before the mouth when cough- 
ing or sneezing. The germs of pneu- 
monia live longest in dark, badly ven- 





tilated bedrooms, barracks or tents. 
Sunlight kills them within a few hours. 
Another important fact is that exces- 
sive smoking, whether of cigarets, 
when the smoke is inhaled, or of 
strong tobacco, is apt to injure the 
respiratory system and make it more 
susceptible to disease, weaken the ac- 
tion of the heart, impair the function 
of the nervous system and lessen the 
general efficiency. Dry sweeping of 
floors is most unhygienic and even 
dangerous. 

Pneumonia has become since the 
war a disease to which the soldier is 
very liable: 


“Besides proper underwear, a woolen 
shirt, warm stockings, and fitting and 
substantial shoes, his outer garments 
must be of sufficiently tightly woven ma- 
terial and so fitted as really to protect 
him. -In the making of uniforms of the 
future I would suggest a double lining 
in the back of the coat, for when a man 
contracts a chill he usually feels it first 
in the back, and yet it is there that we 
have comparatively the least protection. 
In the meantime, however, we might 
manufacture suitable back-protectors for 
our soldiers in camps and cantonments. 
Trench life in winter is particularly hard, 
and the sooner we can give soldiers gar- 
ments which will keep them warmer than 
they now are, the fewer will be the pneu- 
monia cases. 

“Every soldier should be as familiar 
with the first symptoms of pneumonia as 
with the early symptoms of tuberculosis. 
If he is taken with a severe chill lasting 
fifteen minutes or longer, followed by 
headache and severe pain in the side, he 
should at once report himself ill and as 
soon as possible be sent to the hospital 
ward. A _ sudden attack of pneumonia 
should be equivalent to a serious accident 
in which the victim is not obliged to wait 
for sick call to report but should ask for 
medical assistance at once. The patient 
should not try to walk to the hospital, 
but should ask to be taken there on a 
stretcher. All possible exertion should be 


avoided. The hospital sergeant on duty 
should see that the bed to which the pa- 
tient is transferred is warmed before the 
patient goes into it, and even prior to 
the arrival of the physician some hot 
If possi- 


drink should be administered. 
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rivers in swarms. Nothing could stand 
them or withstand them. Having 
eaten up everything that could not run 
or fly or fight back, the rat turned to 
Europe and had to satisfy itself -with 
new habits and different food. Its 
connection with the balance of nature 
was destroyed and it is to-day a mean- 
ingless survival with nothing but a 
somewhat doubtful claim to a charac- 
teristic flea. 


A Disease Which Has Led 
to Much Laboratory Exper- 


iment With Many Results 


ble, a separate room should be chosen 
so that the patient may remain isolated; 
it should be well ventilated, and as long 
as the patient can have plenty of cover- 
ing and a hot-water-bag at his feet, the 
bed should be moved near the open win- 
dow.” 


In order that the pneumonia germs 
which we may have or may acquire 
may not develop into disease, we 
should be impressed with the necessity 
of keeping in good trim. To lead a 
regular life as far as possible, and 
keep in good condition, drink plenty of 
water that is pure, and to abstain from 
the use of alcohol will materially in- 
crease resisting-power. A man who 
is subject to colds is more sensitive 
to pneumonia than the normal man. 
There is no better way to make one- 
self resistant to colds than the judi- 
cious use of cold water. Besides the 
use of cold water inside and out, the 
deep breathing of fresh, good and 
pure air whenever possible is of great 
importance in strengthening one’s sys- 
tem against the invasion of pneumonia 
germs: 


“Thanks to the work of Cole and his 
collaborators at the Rockefeller Institute, 
an anti-pneumococcic serum has been 
found which has proved most efficacious 
in many cases of pneumonia. In order 
that everything humanly possible may be 
done to spare our country great pneu- 
monia epidemics, every large city and 
every State, after the example of New 
York City and New York State, should 
have laboratories prepared to examine 
sputum from patients suffering from 
lobar pneumonia and to distribute anti- 
pneumococcic serum. The experience 
with serum-therapy has already. shown 
its life-saving powers, and a sufficient 
provision of this valuable product in case 
of threatened epidemics is sure to help 
in preventing and mastering the disease. 

“Pulmonary tuberculosis frequently de- 
velops after an attack of pneumonia. 
Among soldiers this development of tu- 
berculosis is, of course, quite as frequent 
as among the civilian population. I have 
become a firm believer in the practice of 
treating every recovered pneumonic case 
for at least one or two months as if he 
had an incipient pulmonary tuberculosis.” 
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GALSWORTHY APPEALS TO THE 
NEW WORLD TO SAVE THE OLD 


66 N Americans, and Amer- 
ica’s conduct after the 
war, I verily believe the 
destiny of civilization for 
the next century’ will 

hang.” So John Galsworthy declares 
in Harper's. The statement appears 
as the climax of an article in which 
the distinguished English playwright 
and novelist pessimistically analyzes 
the present state of the world and 
looks for a ray of hope. 

The history of the last hundred and 
fifty years appears to Mr. Galsworthy 
“one long story of ceaseless banquet 
and acute indigestion.” Our civiliza- 
tion, he says, is in a state of chronic 
dyspepsia. We have made thousands 
of discoveries, but they have not done 
anybody any real good. We have 
multiplied conveniences to such an 
extent that we do nothing but produce 
them and leave ourselves no time to 
“live” and enjoy. We mistake “life” 
for living. We were rattling into a 
new species of barbarity when the war 
came, and may perhaps continue to 
rattle after it is,over. It is “herd- 
life” in every country, Mr. Galsworthy 
maintains, that is working the change; 
“herd-life based on machines, money 
and the dread of being dull.” Every 
one knows how strong that dread is. 
But to be capable of being dull is in 
itself a disease. “All modern life 
seems, in a way, to be a process of 
creating disease, then finding a remedy 
for that disease, which in its turn 
creates another disease, demanding 
fresh remedy, and so on.” 

Mr. Galsworthy coins a word to fit 
one phase of existing demoralization. 
It is “Gadarening,” which he explains 
as “rushing down the high cliff into 
the sea, possessed by the devils of ma- 
chinery.” He instances the “movies,” 
rag-time music and the fox-trot as 
illustrating other phases of our modern 
malady. He says: 


“A few years ago in America I heard 
a colored man on a ferry-boat complain- 
ing of his weekly wage: ‘Fohteen dollars! 
What kin yeh do with fohteen dollars?’ 
Fifty-six shillings a week. There were 
still plenty of English agricultural 
laborers then getting fourteen shillings 
a week. I once had a long talk with 
one of our very old shepherds on the 
South Downs, whose youth and early 
married life were lived on eight shillings 


(two dollars) a week; and he was 
no exception. The standard of wealth 
may have gone up, tho money purchases 
much less than it used to; but has the 
standard of health? Has the standard of 
beauty, or the standard of happiness? 
They certainly might have, with proper 
use,and understanding, but, as a matter of 
fact, have they? I think not, in Britain, 
among the great bulk of the population; 
I doubt if they have in any European 
country.” 


It is education that, in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s view, will lift men out of 
their present degradation, and it is to 
America that he looks to inaugurate 
the new educational era. America, he 
points out, has the best Constitution 
yet discovered, and America has in 
the person of her elected President a 
real central force which can operate 
swiftly and decisively without violating 
the democratic principle. Moreover: 


“America, after the war, is going to be 
more emphatically than ever in material 
things the most important and powerful 
nation of the earth, and all, especially we 
British, have a legitimate and breathless 
interest in the use she will make of her 
power, the turn she will give to her civil- 
ization, the lead she will set. All these 
depend, not on her material wealth, not 
on her armed power, not even primarily 
on her world policy; they depend really 
on what the attitude toward life, and the 
ideals of her citizens, are going to be. 
Americans have one quality for which I 
look in vain in the Old World—eagerness 
and openness of mind; they have also, 
for all their absorption in success, the 
aspiring eye. They do want the good 
thing. These qualities, in combination 
with material strength, give America the 
chance to lead a world which, after the 
war, may—one hopes—be on the single 
plane of democratic development; but 
they impose on her a corresponding and 
rather awful responsibility. If she does 
not set her face firmly against ‘Gadaren- 
ing, then we are all bound fot down-hill. 
If she goes in for spread-eagleism, if her 
aspirations are not at once both high and 
humble, toward quality, not quantity, we 
are all in danger of being commonized. 
If she should get that purse-and-power- 
proud fever which comes from national 
success and overfeeding, we are all 
bound for another world flare-up. The 
burden of proving that a democratic 
‘live and let live’ world-civilization can 
stand will be on her shoulders more than 
on those of any other nation. It will 
all depend on what Americans make of 


America, He Says, Must 
Take the Moral Leadership 
of the Nations After the War 


their inner life, on their individual habits 
of thought, on what they reverence and 
what they despise. If they despise 
meanness and cruelty, injustice and op- 
pression, shoddiness and blatancy; if they 
reverence chivalry, freedom, toleration, 
good order, and pride of work—America’s 
star will shine before all the people not 
so blessed by fortune. She will be loved, 
not feared; she will lead in spirit and in 
truth, not in mere money and guns. She 
stands at the door of her real greatness, 
and she is malleable as yet, and will be 
for a long time to come.” 


The motto, “Noblesse oblige,” as 
Mr. Galsworthy interprets it, applies as 
much to democracy as ever it did to 
the old-time aristocrat, and “applies 
with terrific vividness to America.” 
The argument concludes: 


“America has abounding energy, an un- 
equaled spirit of discovery, a vast and 
wonderful country not half discovered. I 
remember sitting on a bench overlooking 
the Grand Cafion of Arizona, into which 
the sun was shining and snow-storms 
whirling all at once. All that most mar- 
velous natural work of art was flooded to 
the brim with tawny gold, and white, and 
wine-dark shadows, so that the colossal 
carvings, as of huge rock-gods and 
beasts, along its sides were made living 
by the very mystery of the light and 
darkness. I remember sitting there, and 
an old gentleman passing close behind, 
leaning a little toward me, and saying in 
a sly, gentle voice, ‘How are you going 
to tell it to the folks at home?’ America 
has so much that one despairs of telling 
to the folks at home; so much wide and 
noble beauty to be to her an inspiration 
and uplift toward great and free thought 
and vision; so much music, so many pic- 
tures, such great poems wrought in the 
large. She has Nature on her side to 
make of her and keep her a noble people. 
In Great Britain—all told, not half the 
size of Texas—there is a quiet beauty of 
a sort that America perhaps has not. I 
walked not long ago from Worthing on 
the Sussex coast to the little village of 
Steyning, just north of the South Downs. 
It was such a day as one rarely gets in 
England. When the sun was dipping and 
there came on the cool, chalky hills the 
smile of late afternoon, and across a 
smooth valley on the rim of the Down 
one saw a tiny group of trees, one little 
building, and a stack against the clear 
pale-blue sky, it was like a glimpse of 
heaven, so utterly pure in line and color, 
so removed and touching. There is much 
loveliness in Britain, but not in the grand 
manner. America has the grand manner 
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in her scenery, the grand manner in her 
blood, for Americans are all the children 
of adventure. She has had already past 
masters in greatness and dignity, but she 
has still before her as a nafion the grand 
manner in achievement. America knows 
her dangers and her failings, her own 


JOB AS A PROBLEM PLAY 


qualities and powers; what, perhaps, she 
cannot realize so well as one who comes 
from the Old World is the intense con- 
cern and interest and the real sympathy, 
deep down behind a stolid and often pro- 
voking surface, with which we of the old 
country watch her, knowing that what she 
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does reacts on us above all nations, and 
will ever react more and more... . 

“The past of America has been like a 
fairy-tale; her present is an epic, her 
future may well become a legend of in- 
spiration and guidance to us of the Old 
World.” 





Wartime Audiences in New 
York are Moved Deeply by the 
Ancient Drama of Suffering 


THE BOOK OF JOB 
PRESENTED AS A PLAY 
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T is fitting that at a time when the 
entire world is torn by the travail 
of war the Book of Job should be 
given new and vivid presentation. 
From the fifth or sixth century be- 

fore Christ, this ancient gospel speaks 
to the men and women of the twentieth 
century. Its theme is suffering and 
the problem it sets is: How can evil 
and its persistent flourishing in this 
world be reconciled with the idea of 
a God at once all-good and all-power- 
ful? The question is not finally an- 
swered, but it is frankly faced and 
discussed. 

Most readers of the Bible are 
familiar with the fact that the Book 
of Job is, properly speaking, a dramatic 
poem. Years ago, Dr. Richard Moul- 
ton, of Chicago, arranged it as a drama 
in verse, and for many years there has 
been talk, among theatrical producers, 
of giving it stage presentation. In 
March, in the Booth Theater, New 
York, the scheme was effectively car- 
ried out by Stuart Walker. 

Mr. Walker has not adapted or 
edited the text of the poem. He has 
clothed it in color and light and pre- 
sented it just as it is. The result has 
been to transform the lifeless words 
of the printed page into the terms of 
living experience. 

As the curtain rises, a scene appears 
that is reminiscent of the triptych of 
an old master. On either side of the 
stage, in a niche like that provided in 
a temple for a statue, stands the richly- 
draped figure of a woman. In the 
center of the stage, against a weird 
Oriental background at first darkened 
but later thrown into bold relief, is 
the crouching figure of Job. One of 
the women begins the prolog; the 
other continues. So, alternately, pas- 
sage by passage, the two narrators tell 
the story that introduces the poem. 

Job, the most upright and godly of 
men, has been thrust from the pinnacle 
of prosperity to the utmost depths of 
woe and degradation. He curses the 
day he was*born. He raises his an- 
guished voice to ask why. Friends 
who have come to comfort him are 
firm in the ancient belief that if he 
suffers it must be because he has 
sinned. Job replies that, from the be- 
ginning of time, evil men have flour- 
ished and good men have been crushed 
to the dust. The final appeal is to 
God, who speaks from a whirlwind 





Eliphaz, Zophar and Bildad. 





THE OLDEST OF DRAMAS MAKES AN APPEAL TO THE MODERN MIND 


In this picture we see Stuart Walker’s stage representation of the Book of Job. From 
left to right are Job (George Gaul), Elihu (Walter Hampden), and the three friends, 








and who bids men trust and revere 
His wisdom even tho it passes under- 
standing. 

All of this was conveyed, in Mr. 
Walker’s production, with real power. 
“It was, in a high degree, artistic, 
intelligent and illuminating,” according 
to the New York Evening Post. “What 
most deeply impressed yesterday’s audi- 
ence,” the New York Times says of 
the first performance, “was not the 
profundity of the thought; it was the 
intense drama, the vivid struggle of 
wills, that underlies the poem.” The 
Times continues: 


“If the philosophic speculations of this 
Job lacked clarity and constructive de- 
velopment it was because he was one 
quivering agony of soul suffering, and 
could only cry out to his friends and to 
his God to be consoled. His ‘comforters’ 
were likewise less remarkable as dis- 
quisitionists than as dramatis persone— 
saliently, if quite simply, characterized 
as pharisaical exponents of ancient wis- 
dom that rides roughshod over present 
suffering. Even the Voice from the 
Whirlwind did not greatly impress one 
as accounting for evil and human woe; 
but it came as a stunning climax. Let 
those who can enjoy the Book of Job 
as philosophy. To yesterday's audience 
it was high poetic drama.” 


The Outlook calls special attention 
to the demeanor of the audience: 


“From the time when the first shaft 
of light illumined the figures of the nar- 
rators to the closing moment when the 
light faded from the niches as the nar- 
rators spoke the last word of the epilog, 
the audience sat in stilled absorption of 
the vast dramatic problem as they heard 
it and saw it. There was no affectation 
of reverence; there was nothing like the 
demeanor which people are likely to as- 
sume in the presence of something re- 
garded as traditionally sacred. The hush 
was not the factitious quiet of a congre- 
gation exercising with some difficulty a 
conscious self-restraint. It was the hush 
of attention. 

“That audience had probably its share 
of ordinary human beings. Some of them 
had probably come to the theater out of 
curiosity. Some were perhaps prepared 
for the usual disappointment in store for 
those who attend the dramatization of 
Biblical events. Some, perhaps, had pie- 
tistic leanings. Some may have been stu- 
dents. It is safe to say, however, that if 
there were any who left the theater in 
the mood in which they came it was be- 
cause they had little capacity for any- 
thing besides the usual Broadway show, 
the prayer-meeting, or the class-room. 
Capacity for appreciating the nature of 
some of the great questions that in all 
ages have searched the hearts of men 
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has been immensely enlarged by the war. 
The mood of men to-day is receptive to 
such a poem as the Book of Job. In the 
sufferings of Serbia and Belgium, in the 
inexplicable power of an unscrupulous 
group of military leaders to bring im- 
measurable woe upon the world, in the 
vast, belligerent patience of France, men 
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have been confronted with that which 
confronted Job and his friends. And the 
closer they have come to the experience 
of the world at war, the more keenly can 
they appreciate the impatience of the 
patient Job with mere pietistic or mere 
theological explanations of that experi- 
ence, It ought not to be surprising that 





FUTURE OF CIVILIZATION AS 
BENJAMIN KIDD CONCEIVES IT 


N a book written just before his 
death and now published in this 
country under the title, “The 
Science of Power” (Putnam), 
Benjamin Kidd, the English so- 

ciologist, tries to show that power in 
civilization is based in emotion rather 
than in intellect, and that the scepter 
of power is soon to pass from “the 
fighting male” into the hands of wo- 
man. His position is that modern 
civilization has gone bankrupt because 
it sought progress along the lines of 
individual, instead of social, integra- 
tion. By this he means that a dis- 
tinctively man-molded world has di- 
rected itself to the achievement of 
short-range, selfish, individual ends. 
The result is universal chaos. 

At the root of all this trouble has 
been the idea that the main thing 
necessary is the breeding of a better 
type of human beings. Eugenics has 
been our watchword. This doctrine, 
Mr. Kidd maintains, is misleading. 
The need of the hour, he says, is 
emphasis not on inborn heredity but 
on social heredity and on social in- 
tegration. The whole face of the 
world might be changed in a single 
generation, he contends, if we only 
would or could realize the importance 
of this truth. Modern Germany and 
modern Japan have realized it; their 
marvelous progress rests on the fact 
that they realized it; but they also 
perverted it. The time has come to 
restore it to the service of wholesome 
ends. 

Mr. Kidd makes it clear that he has 
in mind the education of the young 
along broad, cultural lines, with defi- 
nite ends in view. He makes it equally 
clear that in this educational process 
the emotions, not the intellect, are to 
play the important part. He: says, 
“The emotion of the ideal is the 
supreme principle of efficiency in the 
collective struggle of the world,” and 
he continues: 


“The immature imaginings of the past 
about the place of reason in the world 
will all in time be put aside. Reason, 


whether it weighs the planets or dis- 
cusses the nature of the Absolute, is but 
the mechanism of mind evolved in the 
past in correspondence to those forces 
which produced the individual integration. 
The individual of the past has of neces- 
sity been the individual efficient in the 


struggle for his own interests. But in 
the social integration which is proceeding, 
the eternal law of efficiency cannot be 
stated in terms of reason. For it can only 
be summarized in one word—Sacrifice. 

“In this stage the law of efficiency is 
always sacrifice—that sacrifice of the 
unit, the capacity for which in man pro- 
ceeds from the emotion of the ideal alone. 
The power of sacrifice and renunciation 
is the first and last word in that kind of 
efficiency which is deepening in the social 
era of the race. Man can only reach his 
highest power in the social integration; 
and there is no cause in the universe 
which is able to render the individual, 
who is efficient in the struggle for his 
own interests, capable of the principle of 
sacrifice upon which the social integration 
rests, save only the Cause which ex- 
presses itself through the emotion of the 
ideal. Civilization has its origin, has its 
existence, and has the cause of its 
progress in the emotion of the ideal. It 
is through this faculty that the human 
mind rises to the Universal. It is his 
capacity for the emotion of the ideal and 
not his reasoning mind which constitutes 
Man the God-like, and which separates 
him from the brutes.” 


Just because woman is unselfish and 
capable of sacrifice, because, as Scho- 
penhauer pointed out, she values the 
race more than the individual, and the 
future more than the present, she is 
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A SOCIOLOGIST WHO BELIEVES IN 
THE EMOTIONS 
Benjamin Kidd prepounds, in a posthumous 
work, the idea that woman is to be the savior 
of civilization. 











an audience of to-day should find them- 
selves absorbed in the work of a master 
of literature who, tho counted among 
the most ancient of the ancients, came as 
near as any writer ever has come to en- 
compassing the mystery that has assumed 
the form of a gigantic war to baffle a 
world of moderns.” 


A Sociological Gospel 
Based on the Moral 
Superiority of Woman 


bound to exert a dominating influence 
in any dream that has as its object 
the purification of the race. Mr. Kidd 
writes: 


“It is one of the most pregnant facts 
in the upward progress of the race that 
the emotion of the ideal in its relation to 
Power has always had its chief and deep- 
est expressions in the.mind of woman. 
Even with all the disabilities under 
which her sex has labored, woman’s mind 
in the past has been the principal source 
of the creative idealism of the world. 
When all other channels have been closed 
to her, woman has carried the creative 
capacity of the emotion of the ideal into 
the practical world of affairs mainly 
through her influence on the mind of the 
young. She has done this to an extent 
of which a large part of the world is 
quite unconscious. 

“If it were possible in periods of un- 
usual growth and crisis in the history 
of the world to uncover the foundations 
of events and to get a view of causes 
and origins, it would be found that 
the creative and sustaining influence of 
woman’s mind in the formative stages 
preceding action is enormous. A knowl- 
edge of the methods by which the stand- 
ards and ideas of the times are imposed 
on successive generations of men leaves 
no doubt that the influence of woman on 
the cultural inheritance has equaled and 
probably far exceeded that of all other 
agencies whatever. 

“The effect of the emotion of the ideal 
transmitted to the young of the rising 
generation by woman can never after be 
entirely effaced in the individual. It is 
greater, deeper, and more enduring than 
the effect of any system whatever of 
subsequent education. Where it is com- 
bined with the effects of such subsequent 
education, as to some extent it is in the 
systems of modern Germany and Japan, 
it becomes the most powerful element in 
character formation, giving after results 
in capacity for permanent and sustained 
aim and sacrifice in the individual abso- 
lutely impossible of attainment by any 
other means.” 


A renaissance of the Christian 
ethic, an increasing emphasis on the 
spirit of brotherhood and of universal 
education, is what Benjamin Kidd’s 
gospel points toward. Many will feel 
its charm who cannot accept his entire 
train of reasoning. Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings, of Columbia University, in 
his intreéduction to the book, offers the 
following suggestive’ comment: 
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“THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


“As pure naiveté the proposition that 
human power is a fact of emotion, or 
rather of motor reactions and instincts 
back of emotion, is obviously true. But 
Mr. Kidd means something less obvious 
and by no means unquestionable. The 
power that works in the steam locomotive 
is heat. The power that works in the 
aeroplane motor is gasoline. But gasoline 
exploding in the open, or heat radiating 
without let or hindrance, does not ac- 
complish results. The mechanism through 
which power is controlled, regulated, and 
applied is a product of intellect, and Mr. 
Kidd arrives at an amazing conclusion 
when, undervaluing the intellectual factor, 
he propounds as theoretically and prac- 
tically true the dogma (for such it is) 
that ‘the emotion of the ideal is the 


supreme principle of efficiency in the col- 
lective struggle of the world.’ 

“IT make bold to challenge this dogma, 
not to discredit Mr. Kidd—for that is the 
last thing I should wish to do—but be- 
cause I believe it to be dangerous as well 
as untrue. The titanic struggle now rag- 
ing is indeed an explosion of emotion, on 
a scale never before witnessed. An emo- 
tional white heat, enormous in volume, 
must be expended by the nations that are 
fighting to make the world safe for 
decency and liberty, but that power alone 
will not avail. The war is a life-and- 
death struggle between contending intel- 
lectual forces. Every last resource of in- 
ventive and organizing genius is called 
upon, and the outcome will be accepted by 
the world as a demonstration that free- 





INFLUENCE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
ON EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


NE of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the “Life and 
Letters of Edward Everett 
Hale” (Little, Brown), by 
his son, Edward E. Hale, 
Jr., is its stress on the slow and at 
first uninspiring development of the 
man whom Dean Hodges, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, has late- 
ly described as in his day “the most 
useful man in New England.” Dr. 
Hale, it is clear, took a long time to 
“find” himself. Until 1861 he was 
only known in Boston as an energetic 
minister of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. He did not want anything else. 
Then the war came along. He joined 
the Massachusetts Rifle Corps and the 
Sanitary Commission. His horizons 
widened. He wrote “The Man With- 
out a Country.” He entered into a 
larger sphere of public activity. 

The picture that we get of Edward 
Everett Hale as a young man is rather 
commonplace. He went to Harvard, 
but his college life was uneventful. 
Longfellow on German literature and 
Lovering on astronomy left him cold. 
He “thought Mr. Emerson half-crazy; 
disliked abolition, doubted as to total 
abstinence, and, in general, followed 
the advice of Cambridge teachers who 
were, from the President down to 
janitor, all a hundred years behind 
their time.” In the letters that his 
son publishes there are no references 
to the abolitionist leaders, Theodore 
Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and only the barest refer- 
ences to Henry Ward Beecher and 
Charles Sumner. The Boston Daily 
Advertiser was in the family, so he 
wrote more or less for it as reporter. 
For a while he taught in a Latin 
School. The idea of a ministerial 
career was in his mind, but “he was 
not,” his son says, “very deeply im- 
pressed by the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of a minister’s life.” He 











EDWARD EVERETT HALE AT THE 
TIME OF THE CIVIL WAR 


A portrait made from a daguerreotype and 
showing Dr. Hale at a turning-point in his 
career. 








said himself that he decided to become 
a minister because that career offered 
“an interesting life of literary occu- 
pation and social enjoyment.” When 
he finally took charge of Unitarian 
churches, first in Worcester, Mass., 
later in Boston, he was successful, but 
not in any conspicuous way. 

The Civil War is what seems to 
have waked him up. He believed 
until very late that the war would not 
come. In the first months of 1861, 
however, he changed his mind. He 
joined a drill club, and he speaks of 
drilling under a Prussian drill-master 
who “interlards the drill with anec- 
dotes and philosophical reflections.” 
He preached a sermon, entitled “Tak- 
ing the Loan,” and wrote a poem on 
the same subject. He speaks at length, 
in letters to his brother, of the raising 
of an army by draft, and says: “The 
old theories of war are exploded, 
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dom or autocracy, as the event may prove, 
produces, discovers, encourages, and com- 
mands the better intellects. If the En- 
tente Allies win, another contest will lie 
immediately before us. For what kind of 
democracy is the world to be made safe: 
a democracy competent, constructive, and 
achieving, or a democracy incompetent, 
destructive, and debasing? Emotional 
power again will be called upon, but if 
that is all the consequence that can be 
predicted now, the world will rue the 
day that it parted with its kings. If 
civilization is to be conserved and en- 
riched, America and the British Empire 
must proclaim and cultivate that universal 
faith in intellect, which, when all has 
been said, explains the strength and the 
beauty of the civilization of France.” 


How ‘‘The Most Useful 
Man in New England’”’ 
Found His Mission 


which spoke of people’s staying at 
home and sending a few wretches to 
do the fighting.” Dr. Hale did not 
himself take part in actual fighting, 
but he visited camps and_ reported 
enthusiastically on them. ‘His whole 
mental life was quickened by the Civil 
War. “The Man Without a Country,” 
which had a circulation of 400,000 
copies, was translated into many lan- 
guages and has lately appeared in a 
moving-picture version, came right out 
of the War. In 1886 he wrote: 


“This story was written in the summer 
of 1863, as a contribution, however 
humble, towards the formation of a just 
and true national sentiment, a sentiment 
of love to the nation. It was at the time 


that Mr. Vallandigham had been sent 
across the border.” 

Dr. Hale thought that “In His 
Name” was the best book he ever 


wrote. “The story of ‘The Man With- 
out a Country’ has circulated in much 
larger numbers,” he said; “it was 
forged in the fire and I think its great 
popularity is due to its subject.” 

In 1865, Dr. Hale realized that he 
was living in the most critical period 
of his country’s history. He felt that 
at such a time a man had no right to 
regard his own reputation or even the 
condition of a parish, in contrast to 
public service, and he freely gave him- 
self to social agencies through which 
reconstruction was to come. Practi- 
cally all that he wrote and did there- 
after was inspired by the belief that 
it would help humanity as a whole. 
He was pleased when Richard Watson 
Gilder, at a banquet in New York, de- 
clared that Dr. Hale considered litera- 
ture in itself as worthless and “always 


had an object” when he wrote. The 
old self-centered desires had gone. He 
entered upon sociological work and 


he set in motion currents of influence 
that are still being felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


A PHILOSOPHIC OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST THE INDIVIDUAL 


T is obvious to Miss May Sinclair 
that the latest findings of Psycho- 
analysis are the corollary of the 
conclusions Samuel Butler drew 
from the processes of evolution. 

That brilliant and eccentric Victorian 
prophet traced for us, as the spring of 
all organic evolution, that very “need” 
or “want” which now crops up in the 
work of the new psychologists as the 
“Will-to-live” or the “Libido” which is 
presented as the source of all life and 
the spring of sublimation. Moreover, 
as Miss Sinclair points out in her new 
volume of philosophical essays, “A 
Defence of Idealism” (Macmillan), 
Butler was the forerunner of the new 
ethics which goes so far as to attack 
the reality of our personal identity or 
individuality. Man as an individual 
is a suspicious phenomenon, remarks 
one of the leaders of the new school. 
According to Miss Sinclair this is an 
echo of Samuel Butler. 

The plain man is sure that whatever 
he is or isn’t, he is himself. He is 
quite sure he has personal identity; he 
is not his own grandmother or his own 
son; he is certainly not one of those 
objectionable Robinsons. These happy 
certainties, says May Sinclair, are 
shattered by Samuel Butler: “If he 
does not positively strip every one of 
us bare of these things, he maintains 
that, so far as we can be said to have 
them at all, they are what we have 
least cause to be proud of.” 


“For biologists like Samuel Butler, so 
far as individuality is more than numer- 
ical identity, it is the sum of the charac- 
teristics acquired consciously by the or- 
ganism after its birth—a contemptible 
sum compared with the vast capital it 
carries over from the experience of the 
race. All that experience (by which it 
has incredibly profited) the individual 
keeps stored in his unconscious memory 
and draws upon for every occasion in his 
daily life. His unconscious memory is 
thus a vast pantechnicon of knowledge 
and aptitudes that serve him far better 
than any he can learn or cultivate on his 
own account. According to Samuel But- 
ler, our unconscious life is the only life 
that is complete and perfect and worthy 
to be lived. And he drives us to the con- 
clusion that individuality is the most inse- 
cure of our possessions, and that, any way, 
the individual does not greatly matter.” 


Miss Sinclair, who is apparently 
more familiar with Butler’s thought 
than with that of Freud and his school, 
nevertheless points out many similari- 
ties of approach in the attack upon 
personal identity: 


“All psychoanalysts are agreed that the 
Unconscious is a vast pantechnicon; but 
a pantechnicon murky to the last degree 
and chock-full of hideous and repulsive 
things. .. . Granting for the moment that 


we know what we mean by the Uncon- 
scious and that the Unconscious is, or 
can be, a pantechnicon, I see no reason 
why it should flow with things hideous 
and repulsive any more than with beauti- 
ful and attractive things: ... Enough 
that both the psychoanalysts and Samuel 
Butler find the mainspring of evolution 
in the organisms Will-to-live and Will- 
to-make-live. Both assume that the Life- 
Force is a psychic rather than a physical 
thing. 

“For our purpose it does not matter 
whether the new psychology of the 
psychoanalyst lays too much stress on 
the Will-to-make-live and too little on 
the Will-to-live. On both theories the 
Will-to-live is indestructible. It persists 
in the unconscious memory of the indi- 
vidual. And through his unconscious 
memory the individual is one with the 
race psychically as well as physically.” 


Insofar as the new _ psychology 
stresses the Unconscious and reveals 
it as the common source of the psychic 
experience of us all, it is in agreement 
with the views of Butler. Butler him- 
self regarded the expérience of our 
parents and our ancestors as our ex- 
perience just as much and in as much 
as our bodies are our bodies. “When 
he finds an action performed with a 
supreme perfection, a supreme uncon- 
sciousness, he concludes not that these 
actions have always been unconscious 
but that ages of practice, of effort that 
has been conscious, have gone to the 
result. Practice makes perfect. To 
know how to do a thing is to do it. A 
baby breathes and makes its blood cir- 
culate because it knows how. Butler 
characteristically emphasizes his point: 


“A baby has known how to grow itself 
in the womb and has only done it be- 
cause it wanted to, on a balance of con- 
siderations, in the same way as a man 
who goes into the city to buy Great 
Northern shares....It is only uncon- 
scious of these operations because it has 
done them a very large number of times 
already. A man may do a thing by a 
fluke once, but to say that a foetus can 
perform so difficult an operation as the 
growth of a pair of eyes out of pure 
protoplasm without knowing how to do 
it, and without having done it before, is 
to contradict all human experience. IJpso 
facto that it does it, it knows how to do 
it, and ipso facto that it knows how to do 
it, it has done it before.” P 


Miss Sinclair confesses that she can- 
not agree with Samuel Butler, tho she 
would like to believe with him that 
“my friend’s baby made its charming 
eyelashes, that my neighbor’s hen de- 
signed her white frock of feathers, and 
my cat his fine black coat of fur them- 
selves; because they wanted to; in- 
stead of having to buy them, as it were, 
at some ontological bazar.” Neverthe- 
less she is convinced of Butler’s sin- 





Samuel Butler as the Fore- 
runner of the New Psy- 
chology of the Unconscious 


cerity, since his conclusions were not 
in accord with his personal predilec- 
tions: 


“Could there be a more shocking irony 
of fate than that Butler, who did more 
to destroy the prestige of parents than 
any writer before or after him, who so 
abhorred the idea of parentage that he 
resisted ‘the clamorings of the unborn’ 
rather than commit the cruelty of giving 
any child a father however much it might 
desire a father—could there be a more 
shocking irony than that this great re- 
pudiator of parents, this passionately 
original and individual soul, should be 
driven by his own terrible logic to iden- 
tify himself indistinguishably with his 
father and his mother and his grand- 
father and his grandmother, and so on 
backwards with all his ancestors, and 
that he should have regarded the life 
identified with theirs as infinitely richer 
and more important than anything that 
he could claim and call his own? Nor 
could he have answered that he only ob- 
jected to -parents as individuals, for he 
has made it clear that he objected to them 
most emphatically as parents; so that this 
plea would only impair his logic without 
diminishing the irony of his case.” 


When Butler turned to a considera- 
tion of the nature of God, he again 
discovered the shallowness of the idea 
of a human individuality or personal 
identity. The republication of his 
essay on God* emphasizes this. This 
sense of a personality of flesh and 
spirit transcending that of individual 
consciousness is the keynote, as a re- 
viewer in the Dial points out, of most 
of Butler’s speculation: 


“It is at the heart of his evolutionary 
speculations, with his curious identifica- 
tion of memory and heredity, as it, in a 
measure, also pervades his masterpiece, 
‘The Way of All Flesh,’ a novel of four 
generations. Permanence of a something 
which, in the midst of endless dissolu- 
tions, unfolds towards an unknown goal 
—the concept is rarely absent from But- 
ler’s thoughts, it takes shape in innumer- 
able forms. Between the personal fame 
for which he longed and the complete 
submergence of self in a spiritual humus 
affording nourishment to those that fol- 
low, Butler found no true opposition. 
Life, organic and psychic, is merely the 
endlessly ramified career of a single per- 
sonality.” 


There is nothing mystical about 
Butler’s God, nothing that baffles the 
understanding. As the Dial critic 
notes, He is a modest God, a God in 
man’s own image. “He will be our 
veriest neighbor, squatting on our 
own domain. He will be content to fit 
Himself into the analogical scheme of 
things. And He will be as éverlasting 
as life itself, no more and no less.” 
The argument concludes: 


*Gup THE Known Anp Gop THE UNKNOWN. 
By Samuel Butler. Yale University Press. 
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“Butler's God is identical with that 
ramified but single personality that evo- 
lution knows, whose being is the totality 
of life. He is the sum total and syn- 
thesis of all manifestations of life, animal 
and vegetable. To be more exact, he is 
the personalized energy or principle that 


ART AND MORALITY 


resides and has, for untold eons, resided 
in living matter and mind—for the two 
are inseparable. The single cell of the 
animal organism is a perfect and self- 
sufficient life unit or personality, unaware, 
or but dimly aware, of the larger whole 
of which it forms a part, yet existing 





YEATS’S JUSTIFICATION OF THE 
“DUAL PERSONALITY” OF ARTISTS 


HE latest work of the poet 
William Butler Yeats is 
strange and obscure. It has 
a Latin title, “Per Amica 
Silentia Lune,” * and it is 

autobiographical. Half of the book 
deals with “anima hominis” (man’s 
soul); the other half with “anima 
mundi” (the world’s soul). Ghosts, 
“the passionate dead,” “the path of the 
serpent,” magic and demons are some 
of the themes it touches upon. The 
entire argument moves in an atmos- 
phere that seems to oscillate between 
consciousness and dreaming. Yeats at 
times leaves the reader in a state of 
complete mystification. 

One passage, however, is as clear as 
it is provocéative, and deals with that 
world-old problem, the nature of the 
artist. Yeats has a theory that all 
artists are dual. There are the selves 
that we see, mere men, with appetites 
and lusts and weaknesses and follies; 
and there are the “anti-selves” which 
represent their art and inspire their 
other selves to sit down and invite 
beauty and virtue in the form of 
verse—beauty and virtue from which 
they are cut off in their daily lives. 
There was William Morris, for in- 
stance, “a happy, busy, most irascible 
man,” who “described dim color and 
pensive emotion, following, beyond any 
man of his time, an indolent muse.” 
There was Savage Landor, who “top- 
ped us all in calm nobility when the 
pen was in his hand, as in the daily 
violence of his passion when he laid 
it down.” Yeats imagines the poet 
Keats to have been born with that 
thirst for luxury common to many at 
the outsetting of the Romantic Move- 
ment, and not able, like the wealthy 
Beckford, to slake it with beautiful and 
strange objects. “It drove him to 
imaginary delights; ignorant, poor, 
and in poor health, and not perfectly 
well-bred, he knew himself driven 
from tangible luxury; meeting Shelley, 
he was resentful and suspicious be- 
cause he, as Leigh Hunt recalls, ‘being 
a little too sensitive on the score of 
his origin, felt inclined to see in every 
man of birth his natural enemy.’” 
The argument continues: 

“Some thirty years ago I read a prose 


_* Per Amica SILentTiA Lun#& (In THE Moon’s 
Fueueey Smence). By W. B. Yeats. Mac- 
mulan, 


allegory by Simeon Solomon, long out 
of print and unprocurable, and remember 
or seem to remember a sentence, ‘a 
hollow image of fulfilled desire.’ All 
happy art seems to me that hollow image, 
but when its lineaments express also the 
poverty or the exasperation that set its 
maker to the work, we call it tragic art. 
Keats but gave us his dream of luxury; 
but while reading Dante we never long 
escape the conflict, partly because the 
verses are at raoments a mirror of his 
history, and yet more because that history 
is so clear and simple that it has the 
quality of art. I am no Dante scholar, 
and I but read him in Shadwell or in 
Dante Rossetti, but I am always per- 
suaded that he celebrated the most pure 
lady poet ever sung and the Divine 
Justice, not merely because death took 
that lady and Florence banished her 
singer, but because he had to struggle 
in his own heart with his unjust anger 
and his lust; while unlike those of the 
great poets, who are at peace with the 
world and at war with themselves, he 
fought a double war. ‘Always,’ says Boc- 
caccio, ‘both in youth and maturity he 
found room among his virtues for 
lechery’; or as Matthew Arnold preferred 
to change the phrase, ‘his conduct was 
exceeding irregular.’” 


We make out of our quarrel with 
others, Yeats says, rhetoric, but of 
the quarrel with ourselves, poetry. “I 
think,” he proceeds, “that no fine poet, 
no matter how disordered his life, has 
ever, even in his mere life, had plea- 
sure for his end. Johnson and Dow- 
son, friends of my youth, were dis- 
sipated men, the one a drunkard, the 
other a drunkard and mad about wo- 
men, and yet they had the gravity of 
men who had found life out and were 
awakening from the dream; and both, 
one in life and art and one in art and 
less in life, had a continual preoccupa- 
tion with religion.” In all great poeti- 
cal styles there is saint or hero, but 
when it is all over, Yeats remarks, 
“Dante can return to his chambering 
and Shakespeare to his ‘pottle pot.’ 
They sought no impossible perfection 
but when they handled paper or parch- 
ment.” Yeats tells us further: 


“Many years ago I saw, between sleep- 
ing and waking, a woman of incredible 
beauty shooting an arrow into the sky, 
and from the moment when I made my 
first guess at her meaning I have thought 
much of the difference between the wind- 
ing movement of nature and the straight 
line, which is called in Balzac’s ‘Sera- 
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only for the sake of that whole. In pre- 
cisely the same manner, argues Butler, 
each individual in the great sum of 
animated nature is a life unit or personal- 
ity that is unaware, or but dimly aware, 
of the vast personality of God of which 
it forms an infinitesimal fragment.” 


An Argument That Some of 
His Friends Regard as Sub- 
versive of Everything Good 


phita’ the ‘Mark of Man,’ but comes 
closer to my meaning as the mark of 
saint or sage. I think that we who are 
poets and artists, not being permitted to 
shoot beyond the tangible, must go from 
desire to weariness and so to desire 
again, and live but for the moment when 
vision comes to our weariness like ter- 
rible lightning, in the humility of the 
brutes. I do not doubt those heaving 
circles, those winding arcs, whether in 
one man’s life or in that of an age, are 
mathematical, and that some in the world, 
or beyond the world, have foreknown the 
event and pricked upon the calendar the 
life-span of a Christ, a Buddha, a Na- 
poleon: that every movement, in feeling 
or in thought, prepares in the dark by 
its Own increasing clarity and confidence 
its own executioner. We seek reality 
with the slow toil of our weakness and 
are smitten from the boundless and the 
unforeseen. Only when we are saint or 
sage, and renounce Experience itself, can 
we, in the language of the Christian 
Cabala, leave the sudden lightning and 
the path of the serpent and become the 
bowman who aims his arrow at the 
center of the sun.” 


All of which may be interpreted 
according to the mind of the reader. 
To one writer, in the New York Sun, 
Yeats’s words are notable for pure 
esthetic beauty. For another critic, 
Shan F. Bullock, who writes from 
within the sound of the guns from 
Flanders and the eternal traffic of 
aeroplanes, Yeats’s message, as ex- 
pressed in his latest book, has sinister 
significance. “It is no time for moon- 
shine and theories and jargon,” Mr. 
Bullock exclaims. He writes further, 
in the Literary Review of the Chicago 
Post: 


“A new book by William Butler Yeats 
is always something to be grateful for. 
The pity is that his newest book does 
not move our gratitude sufficiently. For 
some reason, Yeats nowadays will not 
fulfill his function as a poet—probably 
the finest poet writing in English. .. . 

“Let me quote Yeats in support of 
his theory: ‘I think that we who are 
poets and artists, not being permitted to 
shoot beyond the tangible, must go from 
desire to weariness, and so to desire 
again, and live but for the moment when 
vision comes to our weariness like ter- 
rible lightning, in the humility of the 
brutes.’ You understand what all that 
means? It means a claim for license 


for your artists. It means, as a popular 
novelist once expressed it when endeavor- 
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ing to excuse his infidelities, that your 
artist claims freedom to go into the 
sewers to hunt for the pearls of his art. 
It means that a man like Yeats is content 
to overlook dissipation in his friends, so 
be it that in pursuit of their art they 
have ‘the humility of the brutes.’ He 
instances Lionel Johnson and Ernest 
Dowson; admits that they were both 
sensualists, but forgives them because 
‘they had found life out’ and ‘had a 
continual preoccupation with religion.’ 
He calls Keats ‘ill-bred and ignorant,’ 
merely for sake of his theory. He talks 
of Dante’s lechery and Shakespeare’s 
drunkenness. Why? So that his pre- 
cious theory may work out well and carry 
with it clouds of witnesses. I cannot say 
how beastly the whole thing is. There 
is about it a smell of rottenness that I 
had hoped this war would dispel forever- 
more. One need not pose as a purist or 
a prig. But surely in these days of 
purification through suffering it seems 
horrible to have preached a gospel of 


WINNING THE WAR 
WITH NEWS-BOMBS 


‘6° T was an idea that started this 
war,” exclaims Gerald Stanley 
Lee, “and only an idea and 
getting people to listen to an 
idea is going to stop it.” Mr. 
Lee devotes his latest book, “The Air- 
Line to Liberty” (Kennerley), to an 
elaboration of this sentence. His plan 
is to bombard Germany with mani- 
festoes explaining the American point 
of view, and he wants a billion dol- 
lars from the Government to carry 
through the plan. He says: 


“A small object fies before me on my 
desk as I write. 

“It is a news-bomb. 

“It weighs two ounces loaded. It has 
two pieces of twisted wire to hold it to- 
gether. It has an oilcloth rain-coat to 
keep it dry until it goes off. It is a little 
more than two inches long, has three nar- 
row explosive newspaper columns rolled 
up inside it. It looks when open like a 
kind of cocoon or pea-pod of news. 

“A little fleet of a hundred Liberty air- 
planes up over Stuttgart could rain down 
on the streets and public squares and 
roofs of the city two tons of news-bombs, 
in two minutes, like this one on my desk. 
It could shower down a million and a 
half greetings to the people of Stuttgart 
from the people of New York in two 
minutes, and be off in two minutes more 
for Leipzig. 

“Such is the news-bomb on my desk. 

“T have been carrying it in my right- 
hand trousers pocket for weeks, next to 
my knife. Every now and then when I 
am going about my hand falls on it down 
in the darkness next to my knife, and 
I feel it and think of it. I think of 
what it stands for to me and of what it 
may mean for the world. I feel like a 
boy with a new world in his pocket. 
Sometimes I take it out a minute—the 
little twisted bit of oilcloth and wire— 
and hold it in my hand like a new 
agate. 
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indulgence in the interests of art as 
against the claims of health and clean- 
liness and manhood.” 


Llewellyn Jones, editor of the Liter- 
ary Review of the Chicago Post, finds 
an entirely different meaning in Yeats’s 
argument. He combats the idea, put 
forward by Mr. Bullock, that Yeats’s 
analysis of the artistic temperament is, 
in effect, a plea for licence. “Surely,” 
he says, “Mr. Yeats’s phrase about 
living ‘in the humility of the brutes’ 
has its affinity with Whitman’s intui- 
tion of the quietness, the lack of com- 
plaint, with which the ‘dumb creation’ 
meets pain and death and all that is 
inexplicable rather than with the popu- 
lar and silly connotation of the popular 
usage of the word in such an expres- 
sion as ‘lower than the brutes’—as if 
animals were capable of immorality.” 
Mr. Jones continues: 





“T take a long look at it and try to 
realize it and what it could do in Ger- 
many—the havoc, the astonishment, the 
new beliefs it could swoop down out of 
the sky on Germans standing in their 
dooryards looking up. 

“Of course one might light in a lonely 
field in Germany or under a bush or on a 
roof gutter instead of a sidewalk. But 
America will move news on Germany in 
fleets. She commands all the resources 
now left in the world to do in the sky 
as she likes. She will empty the whole 
hollow of the air of her enemies. She 
will not skulk about in heaven weakly 
and economically and make a kind of 
pitter-patter of revolution over Germany 
from out of the sky. Millions of bombs 
will be rained down at once. Many of 
them will expect to be wasted. Thou- 
sands of them will be found, like In- 
dian arrowheads by farmers, dug up and 
read a hundred years too late; but out 
of millions a day showered on cities and 
villages from the sky a few hundred 
thousand a week would be picked up, 
opened and read, passed secretly along, 
talked over by firesides at night and 
whispered about in the streets.” 


The message that Gerald Stanley 
Lee wants to get across to the Ger- 
mans is both general and specific. He 
wants to recommend, he says, that 
“advertizing be substituted for war in 
running the affairs of the world,” but 
he also wants to circulate, throughout 
the length and breadth of Germany, 
three specific advertizements. The first 
is this: 


“You have said in Germany that you 
despise us in America, that you do not 
respect us, will not listen to us, will not 
deal with us except as your inferiors in 
the material world. We will advertize 
to you that we are materially fit to take 
the leadership over you in the modern 
material world. You will not listen to 


“The fact of the matter is that art is 
the foe of sensualism. It is born in 
those spirits only which transcend the 
life of the. senses. It appeals only to 
those who in some measure live in 
imagination and out of sense. 

“And Mr. Yeats’s theory which so dis- 
gusts Mr. Bullock is simply the psy- 
chological commonplace that we seek a 
rounded and complete life, and our very 
sins drive us to imagine compensatory 
virtues. Dante, torn with desire, turns 
to visions of Platonic purity. Keats, the 
child of poverty and grayness, certainly 
ignorant in a relative manner, turns to 
a world of richly sensuous content, It’s 
very simple, not wholly and exclusively 
true, perhaps, but certainly a part of the 
truth. So why be disgusted? 

“The fact of the matter is that the 
separation of morals and art is not only 
justified because their fields are actually 
different, but is ‘safe’—if one insists on 
safety—because artistic creation is essen- 
tially a moral and an innocent activity.” 


Gerald Stanley Lee 
‘Proposes An ‘‘Air- 
Line to Liberty”’ 


any other advertizement from America. 
So here it is: 


“We Can Wuip You WITH Our Guns.” 


The second advertizement that Mr. 
Lee wants to get across is this: 


“We Can Wuip You WitH Our Souts. 


“We will advertize to you, by the way 
we carry on and the way we end this 
war, that we are spiritually, intellectually 
and politically fit to take the precedence 
of you in the intellectual and political 
leadership of the world.” 


The third advertizement is an ex- 
planation of “America’s substitute for 
war—after this one is ended right,” 
and reads like this: 


“What we are fighting you for is to 
propose a substitute to you for what we 
are doing now. What we are fighting 
you for is to get you to substitute with 
us millions of dollars worth of advertiz- 
ing a day for millions of dollars worth 
of killing a day. 

“Which do you prefer—you the Ger- 
man people in dealing with us _ the 
American people—advertizements. or ex- 
plosions? This is what our guns are 
saying to you, ‘Which do you prefer 
in dealing with us, oh Germans, your 
German Gutenbergs or your German 
Krupps ?” 

“The sons of Washington and Lincoln 
to the sons of Beethoven, Schiller, 
Luther, Goethe and Gutenberg send 
greetings !” 


Mr. Lee is convinced that if America 
can touch the imagination of the Ger- 
man people at just this juncture with 
what Americans want and what Amer- 
icans are like, “we shall have made our 
great flank movement on Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff and the Kaiser and shall 
have found our short cut to winning 
the war.” 
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SHELL-SHOCK AND PSYCHOLOGY 
IN REBECCA WEST’S FIRST NOVEL 


HAT amazing and mysterious 

young Englishwoman who 

writes under the name of 

Rebecca West has made her 

entry into the field of fiction 
with a short novel distinguished, as 
the ardent reviewer of the N. Y. Sun 
enthusiastically exclaims, “all out of 
proportion to what any one had the 
right .to expect.” It is called “The 
Return of the Soldier” (Century Co.). 
It deals subtly with shell-shock. It is 
powerfully charged with emotion. It 
is a great love story. It is a book of 
the day, and yet, as the Sun interprets 
it, “a love story in a hundred thousand 
and singled out as such less by the 
peculiarity of the circumstances than 
by the poignancy with which her lovers 
feel.” 

In this book, Edna Kenton declares 
in the N. Y. Eyening Mail, Rebecca 
West has brought together a fine wit, 
a new technic of selection and of 
style, and a new vision of life as it 
works upon the soul. Kitty Baldry, 
her soldier-husband Chris, and Mar- 
garet Grey are the principal actors in 
this strange drama of shell-shock. It 
is the spinster cousin of Chris who 
tells the tale. Miss Kenton recounts 
the plot: 


“Kitty is the epitome of ‘elegance’; 
the decorative and material woman, un- 
flushed by appetite or passion, her small 
head ‘bent intently on the white flowers 
or luxury floating on the black waters of 
life,’ who, when she came into Chris’s life, 
had ‘picked up his conception of normal 
expenditure and carelessly stretched it 
aS a woman stretches a new glove on her 
hand.’ Thus elegantly she faced Mar- 
garet Grey, a sallow woman in a yellow 
raincoat and a sticky black straw hat 
with rusty plumes, who wore black thread 
gloves and a gray alpaca skirt, whose 
hands were red and seamed, and was 
‘repulsively furred with neglect and pov- 
erty.’ It was to this woman, and not 
to Kitty the wife, that Chris, stricken 
with loss of memory from shell-shock, 
had telegraphed from the front, and when 
Margaret cries out sharply and with in- 
excusable impertinence: ‘But Chris is 
ill!’ the poignant story of souls begins. 
She shows the telegram, addressed to her 
in her maiden naime, and cries comfort- 
ingly and inexplicably to Kitty: ‘I haven’t 
seen him in fifteen years.’ 

“For the shell that hurt Chris Baldry’s 
memory had restored his soul, fugitive 
for years in an irreconcilable world. 
Margaret’s marriage to her lank and 


weary husband was no more hideous than 
Chris’s union with the serene and elegant 
Kitty, whom he no longer remembered, 
and who, on the night of his return, 
dressed for him, with a precious and 
malicious sense of the pathetic touch, 
in virgin, bridal white. He was to see 
Margaret, the love of his youth, the next 
day. ‘That dowd! That dowd!’ thought 
Kitty in hot insultedness.” 


Finally Chris is brought across the 
channel to his luxurious home. His 
memory is gone. He tells his cousin 
of his boyhood, his youth, his early 
love for Margaret, up to the moonlit 
night in a Greek-columned summer- 
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“The Return of 
the Soldier’’ is the 
Return of a Soul 


cumstances. You can’t love her when 
you see her!’ And as she and Kitty 
cruelly but irresistibly watch them in the 
moment of their meeting, she groans. 
For when Chris saw Margaret, ‘he would 
assess the age of her, the rubbed surface 
of her, the torn fine texture and he would 
show to her squalid mask just such a 
blank face as he had shown to Kitty’s 
bridal mask, the night before.’ As the 
two women of flowered luxury watch, 
they see the lovers run into each other’s 
arms, see them look straight, delightedly, 
two dreamers stripped at last of the non- 
essential things of life, each the champion 
for the other of the soul against the body. 
‘The deep internal thing that had guided 
Chris to forgetfulness had guided her’ to 
poverty, so that when the time came for 














THE DEFIANT DAMOSEL 
Before she entered the field of fiction, 
Miss Rebecca West’s prose was brusque and 


brisk, but there is a new richness, a greater 
understanding in her first novel. 


the meeting with her love there should 
not be one intimation of suave flesh to 
distract him from the message of her 
soul.’ 

“And while her spell endured no one 
could send him back into that red hell of 
war. 

“The final tragedy works out when 
Margaret alone of them all sees the way 
to lifting the shutter in Chris’s brain and 
the tragic necessity for lifting it. ‘The 
truth’s the truth, and he must know it.’ 
And Kitty, incapable of tragic feeling, 
mouse- woman turned cat, strikes the 
ultimate tragic note with her indrawn 
breath of repossession: ‘He’s cured! he’s 
cured!’ For her gods, the body and the 
material world, had got Chris back.” 


The Sun reviewer is reminded by 
this novel of the fiction of Henry 
James. “The author displays quite as 
much subtlety as Henry James, with- 
out, however, falling victim to his 
obscurantism.” The only complaint 
may be, in the view of this critic, that 
Miss West has not entered more fully 
into the technical side of amnesia and 
shell-shock. “But this complaint will 
not be general; few readers will care 








house when he told her he loved her. 
“And as he’ spoke, her warm body 
melted to nothingness in his arms. 
...- He was lying in a_ hateful 
world where barbed-wire entangle- 
ments showed impish knots against a 
livid sky full of booming noise and 
splashes of fire and wails for water, 
and his back was hurting intolerably.” 
To follow Miss Kenton: 


“Jenny, his cousin, tries to prepare him. 
‘She isn’t beautiful any longer, Chris. 
She’s drearily married. She’s seamed 
and scored and ravaged by squalid cir- 


a snap about a medico-psychologic ex- 
planation which so many writers would 
have attempted to present in words of 
one syllable, as it were.” All in all, 
this critic concludes, “Miss West has 
told a superb love story tersely and 
beautifully, with warmth and signifi- 
cance. Her next book will be watched 
for with the liveliest expectations.” 
The critic of the New Republic is 
no less struck with the beauty of this 
first novel, tho he confesses himself 
skeptical of the solution of the delicate 
psychological problem of the plot it- 
self. Nevertheless the tale is instinct 
with a beauty of style all its own: 
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“This book is like a golden cup of some 
best period, beautifully designed, graven 
with details one cannot look at often 
enough, covered with a patina such as 
nobody but Rebecca West gets, and filled 
with a curious wine of unfamiliar vintage. 

“The beauty Miss West gives us is a 


beauty of observation. She has an eye 
that can see, as if no one had seen them 
before, many things dear to England and 
England’s visitors, English hills and trees, 
an English season, times of day, different 
kinds of day on the earth and in the 
clouds. It is a beauty of imagéry, of 
phrases like ‘alchemy turning to gold 
all the dark metals of events,’ of imagery 
lovely and expressive, coming all the 
while and never too often, coming at the 
right moment and unsought. It is a 
beauty of English prose, of sentences 
shaped so that one would like to run 
one’s fingers along the fineness of their 
curves and the delineative sharpness of 
their angles.” 


The literary editor of the N. Y. Sun 
has published some interesting bits of 
information about this strange young 
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woman who can “write rings around” 
most of the women writers of our day. 
Rebecca West is a pseudonym, evi- 
dently taken from Ibsen’s “Rosmers- 
holm.” She is inaccessible to the 
usual publicity agencies. Her pub- 
lishers are evidently unaware of her 
real name. She was one of the pillars 
of the London Egoist, and “an oppo- 
nent of the Pankhurst idea of tearing 
up England to get votes for women. 
She believed the principle would win 
without the trimmings of melodrama. 
Her work has appeared in the New 
Republic, notably a devastating criti- 
cism of the feminism of Ellen Key. 
“The World’s Worst Failure,” a series 
of essays, dealt with woman. Last 
year she published a critical estimate 
and appreciation of Henry James. 
The Sun believes that in “The Return 
of the Soldier,” Rebecca West has ac- 
complished things that hitherto only 
James himself achieved—and that not 
always: 





A GREAT AMERICAN LITTERATEUR 
PRAISED BY A BRITISH CRITIC 


ILLIAM ARCHER has 

just called the atten- 

tion of the British to 

a great living Amer- 

ican master of literature 
whose achievement has scarcely been 
realized on the other side of the At- 
lantic. If this master, says the English 
critic in a recent number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, hag not abandoned the 
contemplative life for the active, he 
would have taken a very high place 
among contemporary writers of the 
English language. He is a writer upon 
political science. He is a historian. 
And he is an essayist. Mr. Archer is 
calling the attention of his country- 
men to Woodrow Wilson, the man of 
letters. 

From the very first book he pub- 
lished, a thesis on Congressional Gov- 
ernment, Woodrow Wilson has shown 
that he possessed the power of render- 
ing the unromantic readable. Certain 
passages of this treatise suggest to 
William Archer the touch of Steven- 
son. As a historian, with his “History 
of the American People,” Mr. Wilson 
never forgot, any more than Macaulay, 
Froude, or Green forgot, that history, 
while it may or may not be a branch 
of science, must be a branch of litera- 
ture. His style is as well adapted for 
narrative as for exposition. This lit- 
erary art is nowhere seen to greater 
advantage, in the opinion of William 
Archer, than in the popular “Life of 
Washington,” a truly fascinating book: 


“Its narrative style is full of charm, 
and, while the personality of the hero 
stands out in due relief, the figures of 


the men who surround him are delineated 
with a sure and vivid touch. It is, per- 
haps, part of the secret of Mr. Wilson’s 
success as a leader of men that he has 
something of the dramatist’s interest in 
individual human character. The book 
deserves to rank as a classic of historical 
biography, and ought to be much better 
known than it is on this side of the 
Atlantic.” 


In Mr. Wilson’s two volumes of 
essays, “An Old Master” (1893) and 
“Mere Literature” (1896), Mr. Archer 
asserts: “there breathes an intense 
love of literature and the fine things 
of literature, the expressions of a 
broad and catholic humanity.” Mr. 
Wilson has a contempt for the mere 
pedant, and very little sympathy for 
the mere esthete. If he has never 
ventured to write poetry, declares 
William Archer, it is certainly not 
from lack of imagination. His essay 
on “The Course of American History” 
(in “Mere Literature’) presents a 
nobly imaginative picture of the con- 
quest of the continent. To convey 
some taste of its quality, Mr. Archer 
quotes this passage: 


“The passes of the eastern. mountains 
were the arteries of the nation’s life. 
The real breath of our. growth and man- 
hood came into our nostrils when first, 
like Governor Spotswood and that gallant 
company of Virginian gentlemen that 
rode with him in the far year, 1716, the 
Knights of the Order of the Golden 
Horseshoe, our pioneers stood upon the 
ridges of the eastern hills and looked 
down upon those reaches of the continent 
where lay the paths of the westward mi- 
gration. There, upon the courses of the 


distant rivers that gleamed. before them 





“The author is saturated with the feel- 
ings cf her people, as, indeed, James 
himself remained saturated to the end. 
The difference is that James lost the 
power of precipitation. The quality of 
his mercy, his compassion, was not 
strained, but it most decidedly did not 
fall as the gentle rain from heaven; in 
fact, it did not fall at all. It remained 
pent up within him. But Miss West 
pours it down upon us in one of those 
steady, sustained showers that are day- 
long and that penetrate deep into the soil 
of our receptivity. 

“She is telling, after all, a love story, 
a love story in a hundred thousand and 
singled out as such less by the peculiar- 
ity of the circumstances than by the 
poignancy with which her lovers feel. It 
is young love. Time has had no effect 
upon it because time has been abolished. 
Time, anyway, is only man’s invention 
for his own convenience. Where it no 
longer serves his purpose, where it is a 
positive intrusion, it should be done away 
with; Miss West has contrived a manner 
to do away with it and we see the love 
of Chris Baldry as essentially timeless.” 


As Essayist, Historian and 
Stylist, His Genius is Not 
Sufficiently Recognized 


in the sun, down the further slopes of 
the hills beyond, out upon the broad fields 
that lay upon the fertile banks of the 
‘Father of Waters,’ up the long tilt of 
the continent to the vast hills that looked 
out upon the Pacific—there were the 
regions in which, joining with people 
from every race and clime under the 
sun, they were to mzke the great com- 
pounded nation whose liberty and mighty 
works of peace were to cause all the 
world to stand at gaze.” 


Finely touched, too, is his picture of 
the breed of men by whom the con- 
quest of the continent was accom- 
plished: 


“A roughened race embrowned in the 
sun, hardened in manner by a coarse life 
of change and danger, loving the rude 
woods and the crack of the rifle, living 
to begin something new every day, strik- 
ing with the broad and open hand, deli- 
cate in nothing but the touch on the 
trigger, leaving cities in its tracks as if 
by accident rather than by design, settling 
again to the steady ways of a fixed life 
only when it must; such was the Amer- 
ican people whose achievement it was to 
be to take possession of their continent 
from end to end ere their national gov- 
ernment was a single century old.” 


Sometimes the pregnant passages of 
these essays crystallize into epigram: 
“It is certainly human to mind your 
neighbor’s business as well as your 
own. Gossips are only sociologists on 
a mean and petty scale.” Again: “It 
is because we are better at being com- 
mon scolds than at being wise advisers 
that we prefer little reforms to big 
ones.” None of the anthologies 
about books and reading, declares Mr. 
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Archer, contain anything better than 
this: “You devour a book meant to be 
read, not because you would fill your- 
self or have an anxious care to be 
nourished, but because it contains such 
stuff as it makes the mind hungry to 
look upon. Neither do you read it to 
kill time, but to lengthen time, rather 
adding to its natural usury by living 
the more abundantly while it lasts, 
joining another’s life and thought to 
your own.” Mr, Archer’s tribute to 


WALT WHITMAN’S 
VOGUE IN EUROPE 


EFORE his death Walt Whit- 

man had the satisfaction of 

seeing his poems translated 

into German, French and 

Danish. A few years later 
they passed into Italian and Russian. 
At the present time the enduring vi- 
tality of “Leaves of Grass,” both as 
poetry and as a democratic scripture, 
is evidenced by the appearance of two 
books. One* is written by English- 
men and records the relationship and 
intercourse between Whitman and a 
group of friends in Lancashire during 
the last years of his life. The other,+ 
the work of a Frenchman, tells how 
Whitman’s poems not only influenced 
the most gifted of French poets be- 
fore the war but are actually now in- 
spiring the young men who, on French 
battlefields, are giving their lives in 
defense of their country. 

“Visits to Walt Whitman,” by Dr. 
J. Johnston and J. W. Wallace, of 
solton, England, is a story of hero- 
worship that is creditable both to the 
hero and to his worshippers. “One of 
the romances of the modern world” 
Horace Traubel rightly calls this story 
of a devotion that neither time nor 
space has been able to weaken. It is 
more than thirty years since a little 
company of friends decided to hold 
weekly meetings in the home of J. W. 
Wallace in Eagle Street, Bolton, for 
the purpose of discussing questions “of 
permanent interest and value.” <A doc- 
tor, a clergyman, two lawyer’s clerks, 
two bank clerks, a cotton-waste dealer, 
a hosiery manufacturer, an assistant 
architect, a newspaper editor, an ac- 
countant and one or two artisans com- 
posed the group. Three or four of 
these had been for some time ardent 
admirers and students of Whitman, 
and at the meetings he was frequently 
the subject of papers, readings and 
talk. In the year 1887 Dr. Johnston 
and Wallace wrote a joint letter to 
him, enclosing a small gift of money, 
for his birthday, as an expression of 

*Visits TO Watt WuitmMan. By J. Johns- 


ton, M.D., and J. W. Wallace. George Allen & 
Unwin, London. 


+ Younc France anp New America. By 
Pierre de Lanux. Macmillan. 


WHITMAN IN EUROPE 


Mr. Wilson as a master of literature 
concludes: 


“.. Whatever else he may be, he 
is a man of letters to the finger-tips—a 
man steeped in literary traditions and 
possessed of fine literary gifts. He can 
make political science readable to the lay- 
man (no small achievement, by the way), 
and he can make history fascinating with- 
out imparting to it the cheap overcolor- 
ing of fiction or the hectic fervor of 
partizanship. This aspect of his genius 
is not sufficiently recognized either here 





personal gratitude and affection, to 
which he responded by sending a brief 
but kind and characteristic note. The 
correspondence thus begun was con- 
tinued, and in 1890 Dr. Johnston de- 
cided to make a trip to America in 
order to see the man whom he and 
his friends had come to regard as “the 
greatest epochal figure in all litera- 
ture.” 

Dr. Johnston’s account of his visit, 
published soon after his return to Eng- 
land and, until now, long out of print, 
is distinguished by a simplicity and 
sincerity that won Whitman’s own 
heart. He says that the first thing 
about Whitman that struck him was 
the physical immensity and magnificent 
proportions of the man, and, next, the 
picturesque majesty of his presence. 
“It was not in any one of these fea- 
tures,’ Dr. Johnston continues, “that 
his charm lay so much as in his tout 
ensemble and the irresistible magnet- 
ism of his sweet, aromatic presence, 
which seemed to exhale sanity, purity 
and naturalness, and exercised over 
me an attraction which positively as- 
tonished me, producing an exaltation 
of mind and soul which no man’s pres- 
ence ever did before. I felt that I 
was here face to face with the living 
embodiment of all that was good, noble 
and lovable in humanity.” Dr. John- 
ston spent about three weeks in Amer- 
ica, collecting information in regard to 
his hero. Among the places he visited 
was West Hills, Long Island, Walt 
Whitman’s birthplace. He took plea- 
sure in locating the scenes of Whit- 
man’s poems. He went up the Hud- 
son to see John Burroughs. When the 
day for sailing came, he had a number 
of trophies—an oil painting, two 
autograph photographs, six autograph 
books, all presented by Whitman him- 
self—to take home with him. 

In the following year Dr. Richard 
Maurice Bucke, Whitman’s intimate 
friend and later his literary executor, 
returned the compliment paid by Dr. 
Johnston in the spirit of a true literary 
ambassador. He visited Bolton and 
cemented the friendship between the 
English and American admirers of 
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or in his own country. His administra- 
tive achievements, both in education and 
politics, and his fame as a statesman, 
have eclipsed his repute as an author. 
But there can be little doubt that if he 
had not abandoned the contemplative 
for the active life, he would have taken 
a high place among contemporary writers 
of the English language; and, even as 
it is, it ought not to be forgotten that 
this great President is at the same time 
an accomplished and attractive man of 
letters,” 


Admirers of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’ 
are Helping to Unite the 
Old and the New Worlds 


“Leaves of Grass.” He met Edward 
Carpenter, who had also made a pil- 
grimage to America to greet Whit- 
man, and he gave an impressive lec- 
ture on Whitman at one of the meet- 
ings of the “Eagle Street College.” 
As a result of Dr. Bucke’s visit, J. W. 
Wallace decided to cross the ocean. 

On the occasion of Wallace’s first 
meeting with Whitman, the latter said, 
with a smile: “Well, you’ve come to be 
disillusioned, have you?” Wallace had 
to admit that he was a little disillu- 
sioned. “The reality,” he writes, “was 
simpler, homelier, and more intimately 
related to myself than I had imagined.” 
He continues: 


“IT had long regarded him as not only 
the greatest man of his time but for 
many centuries past, and I was familiar 
with the descriptions given by others of 
the personal majesty which was one of 
his characteristics. But any vague pre- 
conceptions resulting from these ideas 
were instantly put to flight on coming 
into his presence. For here he sat before 
me—an infirm old man, unaffectedly sim- 
ple and gentle in manner, giving me cour- 
teous and affectionate welcome on terms 
of perfect equality, and reminding me far 
more of the common humanity to be met 
with everywhere than suggesting any sin- 
gular eminence or special distinction.” 


The fires that were lighted by Dr. 
Johnston’s and J. W. Wallace’s ad- 
miration for Walt Whitman are still 
burning, and provide, as the London 
Times puts it, “a visible hearth where 
one may warm one’s hands and utter 
one’s thanksgiving.” And in France 
fires of the same sort. have been kindled 
and are blazing. Pierre de Lanux, 
in his stirring appeal to the youth 
of America, “Young France and 
New America,” makes the statement: 
“French literature of to-day shows 
the marks of one American influence 
which may well be called decisive.” 
He refers to Walt Whitman, and he 
mentions Henri Franck, Charles Vil- 
drac, Valery Larbaud, Mireille Havet 
as poets who, in a special sense, have 
caught the spirit of Whitman. He 
writes further: 
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“Walt Whitman’s blood runs in the 
veins of the young writers of France, 
and was infused there through more than 


one channel. We just knew ‘Leaves of 
Grass,’ thanks to the translation by Léon 
Bazalgette, which was published by the 
Mercure de France; then we read it in 
English. Shall I call our young poets 
disciples of his? Whitman would smile 
at this. The old master whom they never 
saw but can imagine never cared for dis- 
ciples in the narrow sense of that word. 
Maybe they knew little of him, and un- 
derstand him wrong—still not wrong 
enough to call themselves his disciples! 
Some writers of ours used a verse very 
similar to his. But his influence on a 
few poets is small compared to his ac- 
tion on the mentality of the young in 
general. It is more vital than the dis- 
covery of a new resource in rhythm or 
in melody. It is an immensely renewed 
inspiration which is proposed by this 
American, and which is one of the 
treasures.of our times.” 


M. de Lanux feels that Whitman’s 


WHAT NEVER DIES— 
THE WILDE DISPUTE 


HE flames of controversy 
which surround the name 
of Oscar Wilde may die 


down and_= smoulder, but 

they are never completely 
extinguished. They blaze up in the 
most unexpected places, at the most 
unexpected times. Defence and de- 
preciation alike produce violent reac- 
tions. Just at present fuel has been 
added to the flames by the opinion of 
George Moore, expressed in a letter 
to Wilde’s newest biographer, Frank 
Harris (quoted last month in CURRENT 
Op1nion), to the effect that all of 
Wilde’s fame came in reality from his 
trial and imprisonment. A _ stinging 
denial of this comes from Vincent 
O’Sullivan, a member of the London 
Savoy group of the Nineties, and a 
distinguished Irish-American novelist. 
Then, in the newly-published edition of 
Mr. Harris’s biography,* we find an 
illuminating chapter by Bernard Shaw, 
which ought to accomplish a great deal 
in lowering the temperature of the 
controversy. 

Writing a warm letter to Frank 
Harris (editor of Pearson’s), Mr. 
O’Sullivan denies that Wilde’s pos- 
thumous fame rests upon his sensa- 
tional trial and punishment. Mr. 
Moore forgets, he asserts, that not a 
few writers have been before the 
courts, and even in jail, and that 
neither they nor their writings are any 
the better known for it. “So far from 
Wilde’s sexual aberration adding to 
the interest of his writings, as Mr. 

* Oscar Wipe: His Lire AND CONFESSIONS. 
Py Frank Harris. With a mo! by Bernard 


w. Two volumes. New York: Frank Harris, 
29 Waverley Place. 
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poetry is especially applicable to the 
world-war. He finds himself con- 
stantly thinking of the wounds and 
the deaths of his friends in terms 
of Whitman’s imagery. “How many 
young men,” he exclaims, “did I find 
in the French Ambulance Service, dur- 
ing this war, in Belgium or in Mace- 
donia, who were reading Walt Whit- 
man’s ‘Wound Dresser,’ from _ the 
‘Drum Taps’!” From now on, M. de 
Lanux points out, the youth of Amer- 
ica and the youth of France are to 
stand side by side. Walt Whitman’s 
generous prophecy of 1871 is at last 
to come true: 


Star crucified! ... 
Star panting o’er a land of death—heroic 
land! 


Strange, passionate, mocking, frivolous 
* land. 
...O Star! O ship of France, beat 


back and baffled long! 





Bear up, O smitten orb! 
tinue on! 


O ship, con- 


Sure, as the ship of all, the Earth itself, 

Product of deathly fire and turbulent 
chaos, 

Forth from its spasms of fury and its 
poisons, 

Issuing at last in perfect power and 
beauty, 

Onward, beneath the sun, following its 
course, 

So thee, O ship of France! 


Finish’d the days, the clouds dispell’d, 

The travail o’er, the long-sought extrica- 
tion, 

When lo! reborn, high o’er the European 
world, 

(In gladness, answering thence, as face 
afar to face, reflecting ours, Colum- 


bia, ) 

Again thy star, O France—fair, lustrous 
star, 

In heavenly peace, clearer, more bright 
than ever, 


Shall beam immortal. 


George Moore, Bernard Shaw, Frank 


Harris, Vincent O’Sullivan, and Francis 


Hackett 


Moore seems to think, it did him in- 
finite harm, not only temporal harm 
but harm as an artist.” It was only 
Wilde’s indolence that prevented his 
being one of the greatest figures of 
the nineteenth century. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van goes on: 


“One has the impression that he never 
put out more than half of his strength 
in his books. If he had only had a tithe 
of the industry of Mr. George Moore, 
what books and plays he might have 
written! But he would only do the thing 


which could be got over quickly. He ’ 


was afraid if he stayed long at a work 
that the first thing he met in the street 
would distract him from it. I suppose 
he never spent longer than six weeks 
over anything he ever wrote. ‘Salome,’ 
he told me, was written between luncheon 
and twelve o'clock at night. 

“Of course a man must be judged not 
by what he was capable of doing but by 
what he actually did. Wilde was a great 
writer; he had it in him, if he had taken 
thought and time to purge himself of cer- 
tain vulgarities, to be much greater. At 
his worst he is never so vulgar as some 
I could name who are at present in much 
esteem. Mr. Moore says Wilde’s sen- 
tences do not sway. I don’t know what 
that means. He also says that Wilde’s 
sentences. lack rhythm. Let dnybody put 
pages of the ‘Fairy Tales’ or of ‘Inten- 
tions’ beside pages of ‘Sister Teresa’ and 
‘Modern Painting,’ and read them aloud. 
It will surprise me if any reader un- 
prejudiced against Wilde, who judges 
Wilde as he might Coleridge or De Quin- 
cey, will thereupon say that the rhythm 
is on the side of George Moore.” 


The one essay which treats Oscar 
Wilde seriously as a thinker and a 
philosopher, in the opinion of Vincent 


are Discussing the Case Anew 


O’Sullivan, is that of Paul Souday, a 
critic of the Paris Temps. “If anybody 
wants to see just how much new and 
original there was in Wilde, he should 
read that.” Nothing strange lasts, said 
Samuel Johnson—“the man Sterne did 
not last.” Vincent O’Sullivan com- 
pares George Moore to Dr. Johnson: 


“The man Sterne has lasted, in spite 
of criticisms not unlike those of Moore 
on Wilde. And the truth is that Wilde’s 
vitality in literature is due to reasons 
which are in literature itself, and hardly 
at all to-day to the accidents of his ca- 
reer. He did that extremely rare thing 
in literature: he produced a form, an 
accent, quite new. Whether you like it 
or dislike it, whether you think it is 
trivial or not, of whatever materials he 
composed it, there it is—it is Oscar 
Wilde. Any schoolgirl somewhat prac- 
tised in literature, upon hearing a page 
of ‘Intentions’ or of ‘De Profundis’ read, 
would recognize it at once. Of how 
many can this be said? George Moore, 
for instance, is considered by many to be 
a great writer; he is certainly a very 
painstaking writer. His novels are al- 
ways interesting; but to anybody who 
knows Flaubert, and the Goncourts, and 
Zola, and Huysmans, they do not come 
as new. Only to those who reach Moore 
before arriving at the Frenchmen do they 
come.as new. There has never been any 
circulation of Mr. Moore’s books among 
the French because he has taken their 
form and can bring them nothing that 
they want in return. ‘The Mummer’s 
Wife’ was translated into French, but it 
interested nobody but Mr. Moore’s per- 
sonal friends. With Wilde it is different. 
The other day I was looking through a 
French catalog of his books. Most of 
them are in the tenth or twelfth edition. 
‘Salome’ has been translated into all 
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European languages, and even into He- 
brew, according to the bibliography in 
Mr. Robert Ross’s edition. These things 
do not happen to a man without original- 
ity. Mr. Moore says that to be original 
you must go down to the roots, and that 
Wilde was only on the surface. The 
original man is not always the man who 
makes a fuss about it—who takes off his 
coat and sweats, digging down, as Mr. 
Moore says, to the roots. Industry can- 
not very well be genius, or many people 
would be geniuses who decidedly are 
not.” 


Mr. Shaw’s opinion is not that of 
Vincent O’Sullivan, nor of George 
Moore, nor of Frank Harris. But he 
is not lacking in appreciation of the 
definite genius of Oscar Wilde. “I 
am sure Oscar has not found the gates 
of heaven shut against him,” Mr. 
Shaw writes. Admitting that he was 
a genius, we should not forget, warns 
Shaw, that “geniuses and clever people 
are as common as rats.” 


“Oscar was not sober, not honest, not 
industrious. Society praised him for he- 
ing idle, and persecuted him savagely for 
an aberration which it had better left 
unadvertized, thereby making a hero of 
him; for it is in the nature of people to 
worship those who have been made to 
suffer horribly: indeed, I have often said 
that if the crucifixion could be proved a 
myth, and Jesus convicted of dying of 
old age in comfortable circumstances, 
Christianity would lose ninety-nine per 
cent. of its devotees. 

“We must try to imagine what judg- 
ment we should have passed on Oscar if 
he had been a normal man and had dug 
his grave with his teeth in the ordinary 
respectable fashion, as his brother Willie 
did. The brother, by the way, gives us 
some cue; for Willie, who had exactly 
the same education and the same chances, 
must be ruthlessly set aside by literary 
history as a vulgar journalist of no ac- 
count. Well, suppose Oscar and Willie 
had both died the day before Queensbury 
left that card at the Club! Oscar would 
have been remembered as a wit and a 
dandy, and would have had a niche beside 
Congreve in the drama. A volume of his 
aphorisms would have stood creditably 
on the library shelf with La Rochefou- 
cauld’s Maxims. We should have missed 
the ‘Ballad of Reading Gaol’ and the ‘De 
Profundis’; but he would have still cut 
a considerable figure in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and been read and 
quoted outside the British Museum read- 
ing-room.” 


Of human suffering, continues Ber- 
nard Shaw, Wilde could noc write 
about his individual share with any 
conviction or sympathy. “There is 
hardly a line in ‘De Profundis’ that he 
might not have written as a literary 
feat five years earlier.” Shaw at- 
tempts to explain most of Wilde’s 
weaknesses from the fact that “he 
Was a giant in the pathological sense, 
and this explains a good deal of his 
weakness.” Lady Wilde, his mother, 
suffered from the disease called giant- 
ism, which results from a morbid 


SHAW ON WILDE 


process in the sphenoid bone of the 
skull. “Now Oscar was an over- 
grown man, with something not quite 
normal about his bigness—something 
that made Lady Colin Campbell, who 
hated him, describe him’as ‘that great 
white caterpillar.’ ” 

As an apostle of Art, Bernard Shaw 
maintains, Oscar Wilde was a shallow 
humbug, imposing on the pitiful ig- 
norance of the Victorian era. Shaw 
confesses that he himself was well 
educated in music. But poor Oscar 
couldn’t tell one tune from another! 
And as for art, Mr. Shaw writes: 


“Now it was quite evident to me, as 
it was to Whistler and Beardsley, that 
Oscar knew no more about pictures than 
anyone of his general culture and with 
his opportunities can pick up as he goes 
along. He could be witty about art, as 
I could be witty about engineering; but 
that is no use when you have to seize and 
hold the attention of people who really 
leve music and painting. Therefore Os- 
car was handicapped by a false start and 
got a reputation for shallowness and in- 
sincerity which he never retrieved until 
it was too late. 

“Comedy: the criticism of morals and 
manners viva voce, was his real forte. 
When he settled down to that he was 
great. But, as found when you ap- 
proached Meredith about him, his initial 
mistake had produced that ‘rather low 
opinion of Wilde’s capacities,’ that ‘deep- 
rooted contempt for the showman in him,’ 
which persisted as a first impression and 
will persist until the last man who re- 
members his esthetic period has perished. 
The world has been in some ways so un- 
just to him that one must be careful not 
to be unjust to the world.” 


And yet that comedy considered by 
most critics as the Wilde masterpiece, 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
is here criticized by Shaw as an essen- 
tially heartless play. “Clever as it was, 
it was his first really heartless play,” 
Shaw writes to Frank Harris. “In the 
others the chivalry of the eighteenth- 
century Irishman and the romance 
of the disciple of Théophile Gautier 
(Oscar was really old-fashioned in the 
Irish way, except as a critic of morals) 
not only gave a certain kindness and 
gallantry to the serious passages and 
the handling of women, but provided 
that proximity of emotion without 
which laughter, however irresistible, is 
sinister and destructive.” In “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” this 
spirit had vanished. It was, says Mr. 
Shaw, essentially hatefully. It repre- 
sented a real degeneracy produced by 
his debaucheries. 

Taken all in all, Oscar Wilde, says 
Shaw, was a conventional man. His 
unconventionality was the very ped- 
antry of convention. Never was there 
a man less an outlaw than he. His 
whole attitude toward the society of 
his time might, in the opinion of Mr. 
Shaw, be expressed in these words, 
which he puts in the mouth of Wilde: 
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“I will love nobody; I will be utterly 
selfish; and I will not be merely a 
rascal but a monster; and you shall 
forgive me everything. In other 
words, I will reduce your standards 
to absurdity, not by writing them 
down, tho I could do that so well— 
in fact, have done it—but by actually 
living them down and dying them 
down.” 

We must put an end to the idolatry 
of the artist, maintains Mr. Shaw. 
Oscar Wilde always exerted too great 
an influence upon the half - educated 
people who have been brought up in 
the darkness and wretchedness of 
homes without art. He who reveals 
the world of art to them opens heaven 
to them. But: 


“Now the apostle may. be a voluptuary 
without much conscience. Nature may 
have given him enough virtue to suffice 
in a feasonable environment. But this 
allowance may not be enough to defend 
him against the temptation and demor- 
alization of finding himself a little god 
on the strength of what ought to be a 
quite ordinary culture. He may find 
adorers in all directions in our unculti- 
vated society among people of stronger 
character than himself, not one of whom, 
if they had been artistically educated, 
would have had anything to learn from 
him, or regarded him in anyway extra- 
ordinary apart from his actual achieve- 
ments as an artist. Tartuffe is not al- 
ways a priest. Indeed, he is not always 
a rascal: he is often a weak man absurdly 
credited with omniscience and perfection, 
and taking unfair advantage only because 
they are offered to him, and he is too 
weak to refuse. Give everyone his cul- 
ture, and no one will offer him more 
than his due.” 


In justice to the memory of Wilde, 
as a preliminary to a true apprecia- 
tion of his gifts, it becomes our duty, 
declares Francis Hackett in the New 
Republic, to destroy the idolatry that 
has grown up about him. If Wilde, 
as Shaw suggests, took advantage of 
his disciples, the injury may well be 
reciprocal. Mr. Hackett writes: 


“A man’s disciples may not be his fault, 
but they are clearly his worst misfortune. 
It does not matter who they are, if it 
flashed into their minds that they have 
a vested interest in a hero they arrive 
at once at a virulent determination to ex- 
clude all admirers except on their own 
terms. Whether Christ is the man they 
exalt, or Shakespeare or Nietzsche or 
Freud or Ostar Wilde, the first act of 
disciples is to become possessive, to take 
it on themselves to permit no freedom 
of mind in regard to their idol. This 
may begin as the natural snappishness of 
the vulnerable and insecure, it soon set- 
tles into a more confident ownership and 
it ends by the disciples insisting on mak- 
ing the idol in their own image. To 
break that image then becomes the first 
necessity of all real perception or wor- 
ship. The preliminary of true faith is 
iconoclasm.” 
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AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE NEW 
ART OF APPRECIATING ART 


TRONG forces are arrayed 

against the appreciation of 

art in America. There is a 

campaign against refinement, 

against intellectuality, against 
beauty, being waged throughout the 
land. This is the spirit with which 
art has to contend. Our American 
cosmopolitanism exercizes a withering 
and corrupting influence. The wonder 
is, not that the feeling for the beautiful 
has languished but that it has survived 
at all. There is a crushing strength in 
the tyranny of the majority. These 
are the astounding generalizations of 
A. Kingsley Porter, critic and student 
of art. He makes them in a profound 
and illuminating essay published in the 
Yale Review, indicting these forces 
and pointing out the necessity for the 
education of the American public in 
matters of art and architecture. One 
of the first things to do is to arouse 
public interest: 


“We owe to Mr. Barnard’s ‘Lincoln’ 
a deep debt of gratitude for having 
aroused the public for once from its 
habitual apathy into heated discussion. 
One clever cartoonist caricatured the 
supercilious lions of the New York Pub- 
lic Library with the lorgnets they so 
clearly lack; but it is unfortunately rare 
for humorists to seek inspiration in art, 
which might be for them so fertile a 
field. The educational value of such 
witticism is incalculable, for it has the 
power of impressing the lay mind more 
than columns of prose. In its absence 
our public is too often lethargic. The 
pediment statues of the same library 
would still have been meekly accepted 
had not the indignant sculptor disclosed 
in a lawsuit their real value. America 
could not be so gullible if there were 
criticism. Not a protest is raised when 
our cities are disfigured by inexcusable 
monuments, like that not so long ago 
erected to Verdi in Sherman Square, 
New York, or the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Memorial in New Haven (I almost wrote 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial in 
any city). . Where large prices tempt 
to politics and corruption, with us the 
intriguer is too apt to crowd out the 
genuine artist.” 


But this education of the public, 
declares Mr. Porter, must be carried 
along negative as well as positive lines. 
Certain subtle insidious conditions 
must be eradicated: Advertizements, 
for instance, must be made artistic. 


“The mania for advertizements is deep- 
ly rooted and backed by powerful inter- 
ests. I believe it is among the most 
serious of all existing evils. The dele- 
terious effects of the dreadful lettering, 
the hideous colors, the vulgar drawing of 
the display signs, can hardly be over- 
estimated. Even worse are the electric 
puerilities that make night hideous in our 
Cities. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


The American Public Knows Noth- 


ing About Art, Says A. Kingsley 


“The control of all this lies in the 
hands of the public. If there could be 
founded a league of sufficiently powerful 
numbers which would agree to patronize 
firms or goods of which the display signs 
are artistic, it might be possible to substi- 
tute very quickly for the competition in 
vulgarity which at present exists a com- 
petition in loveliness. A beginning in 
this direction has already been made; 
certain posters produced in recent years 
are distinctly works of art.... 

“At all events, as the public becomes 
educated in art, the present style of ad- 


vertizement must come to an automatic - 


end. It depends for its existence upon 
the power of the ugly to strike the un- 
trained eye and attention. It is not the 
sight of ugliness but of beauty which 
haunts the memory of a person whose 
eyes have been opened. No one would 
be quicker to realize this psychological 
fact than the advertizers.* Imagine the 
difference in our cities, in our lives, if 
each advertizement were a work of art. 
What an outlet for decoration and artistic 
expression might be found!” 


The fact that the majority of the 
people in these United States has no 
comprehension of beauty, concludes 
our authority, is the reason that ugli- 
ness surrounds us on all sides. It is 
because art is patronized chiefly by 
the wealthy that it has lost both its 
intellectual character and its sincerity. 
Another. sinister influence is the undue 
influence wielded by the art dealers. 


“Our ignorant rich often learn the little 
they know from this usually uncultivated 
class whose interests are apt to lie more 
in the direction of mystification and ob- 
scurantism than of instruction and truth. 
The most elaborate hocus-pocus is prac- 
tised, especially in some of the costly 
Fifth Avenue shops, to impress customers 
with their own ignorance and foster a 
belief in the importance and pretended 
erudition of the dealer. The ritual of 
certain of these establishments is delight- 
fully reminiscent of that of the medical 
profession in the seventeenth century as 
satirized by Moliére or Le Sage. By 
lackies in gold braid, ceremonial worthy 
of a court, elaborate fittings, an impres- 
sive manner, technical terms, the names 
of great clients skilfully dropped, the 
dealer browbeats our millionaires into 
paying many times what an article of the 
same merit would fetch elsewhere. That 
the purchaser is cheated is less a matter 
for regret than that the unintellectual and 
commercial dealer should play this large 
part in forming the taste of the nation. 


- He sets the fashion in antiques accord- 


ing to the supply and prospects of profit, 
just as the Paris dressmaker sets the 
styles in women’s clothing. Even objects 
of great intrinsic beauty lose their power 
to inspire when dragged through this 
slough of commercialism and fashion.” 


One of the strongest forces most 
curiously fatal to the development of 
a true appreciation of art in this coun- 


Porter, and Needs to be Educated 


try, in the opinion of Mr. Porter, is 
a widely divergent cosmopolitanism. 
This tends to force the artist into the 
excitement of social intercourse. This 
inevitably distracts his energies from 
what should not only be the supreme 
but the single purpose: 


“Art has, indeed, generally flourished 
best in provincial cities. In the time of 
the Renaissance, Rome, the cosmopolitan 
city of Italy, exerted a very unhappy 
influence upon artists. She called to 
herself the greatest that the smaller 
towns produced, but she gave birth to 
almost none. It is precisely this that 
our cosmopolitan American cities have 
done, especially in the case of musicians. 
With the hope of gain, we entice to our- 
selves from all over the world the great- 
est virtuosi. But we ourselves produce 
very few. Moreover, Rome seldom failed 
to exercize baneful effects upon the ar- 
tists who came to her. Michelangelo 
produced the Sistine ceiling when he 
was fresh from Florence, but as he lived 
in Rome his powers steadily declined. 
Raphael’s art deteriorated so rapidly in 
the capital, that his early death was for- 
tunate for his reputation.” 


Still another corrupting influence of 
public taste is the modern hotel. The 
opening of each new hotel has marked 
a period of architectural style. After 
the Ritz, we were flooded with the 
Adam style; after the Biltmore, some- 
thing worse. New paint and varnish— 
the American hotel fosters an unholy 
love of it. Yet in his conclusions, Mr. 
Porter expresses some hope: 


“The art of appreciating art is not 
merely the passive occupation which it 
seems. It is in a very large measure 
creative also. He who appreciates art, 
creates art by causing a demand which 
inevitably by some means or other will 
be satisfied. If the public appreciates 
the best in art, the best will be produced 
by the artists. The task of the teacher 
and the critic is after all not so mean 
a one. To teach our people to enjoy 
art will be a long task, a difficult task. 
Many battles will have to be fought and 
many enemies—enemies powerful and 
entrenched behind earthworks of social 
position and wealth—overcome. The 
final result, however, I firmly believe is 
not open to doubt. The great forces in 
human destiny are above the individual, 
above accident. The Renaissance would 
inevitably have blossomed in Italy even 
had Brunelleschi never been born... 
There had come a tide in the affairs of 
men, and waters which had been receding 
for long centuries had even before the 
war turned and begun to advance. Ii 
seems certain that they must continue to 
rise with ever-increasing force until th: 
hated materialism, individualism, and 
Philistinism of the nineteenth century 
are forever washed away by a new art 
which shall be at once nation-wide and— 
intellectual.” 
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THE BELATED TRANSLATION 
OF A DUMAS MASTERPIECE 


N the words of the cockney, ex- 
claims a reviewer of the New 
York Sun concerning the belated 
translation* of Alexandre Dumas’s 
“La San Felice,” ’ere is literature 

with a capital hell! Dumas had his 
faults, we are reminded, but they were 
faults that measured up to his stature. 
It has been the fashion of late to de- 
cry his work, to dismiss his historical 
novels as super dime-novels. Compare 
them, however, to those flimsy con- 
temporary romances worn upon more 
or less torn warps of historical happen- 
ings, and one may realize what a king 
among raconteurs Dumas will always 
remain. 

This. book with its companion, re- 
cently translated under the title “The 
Neapolitan Lovers,” was first published 
in serial form in La Presse, in 1864, 
under the title of “La San Felice.” 
Mr. Garnett, the translator, has not ex- 
plained in his introduction why this 
work, considered by its author as one 
of if not the most important of his ro- 
mances, has never before been trans- 
lated into English. Yet Mr. Garnett 
does explain how his interest was first 
aroused in “La San Felice.” He had 
read in some biography that Dumas 
had made Luisa San Felice the true 
heroine of the Neapolitan Revolution: 


“We sent for ‘La San Felice’ and de- 
voured it, and since then we have eagerly 
read every book and pamphlet bearing on 
our heroine to which we could get access. 
That is one of the many merits of Du- 
mas. He sends very many of his innu- 
merable readers to Froissart, Monstrelet, 
Tavannes, Duguesclin, Commines, Bay- 
ard, Saint Simon, La Porte, Mirabeau, 
Michelet, Lamartine. And we can say 
that we have seldom published a transla- 
tion of one of Dumas’s romances without 
receiving letters from strangers asking 
all manner of historical questions—ques- 
tions to which we have not invariably 
found answers, tho we assert that we 
have always done our best... . 

“On only the rarest occasions did Du- 
mas express any opinion as to his ro- 
mances—his plays were another matter. 
He has recorded that he preferred ‘Les 
Trois Mousquetaires’ to ‘Monte Cristo’; 
we know that he esteemed ‘La Comtesse 
de Charney’ as one of his best books, and 
the ever-charming ‘Conscience L’Inno- 
cent’ was also a favorite with him, but, 
apparently, ‘La San Felice’ is the only 
one of his romances for which he craved 
immortality. He writes: ‘Someone has 
said Love is as strong as Death, which 
merely states a fact, and that inaccurately. 
Love and Death are twins, born on the 
day of creation, and Love is the elder of 
the two and the stronger. Not a day 
passes but Love fights with Death and 
overcomes. The Kingdom of Love was 
well established when the wings of Death 

“Love anp Liserty; or, NELSON AT Higne. 


By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by R. 


Garnett. Brentano’s. 


THE GREAT DUMAS 
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“Love and Liberty’’ is One of 


His Biggest Stories, and Gives 


cast their shadow over it.’ Perhaps his 
wish may be granted, and the love story 
of Luisa San Felice and Salvato Pal- 
mieri may survive.” 


Thus this book was particularly 
esteemed by Dumas the elder. “Have 
I not done well,” he is reported as ask- 
ing his secretary, “in adding nothing 
to the simplicity of history?” 
scribed in the Sun: 


“The novel is in Dumas’s most serious 
if not most somber vein. Yet we are 
diverted by many fits of relief; by the 
incidents in which Madcap Michael fig- 
ures; by the miracle of the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius; by the 
spectacle of the Parthenopian Republic, 
of people having set up a democracy and 
not knowing what to do with it. 

“Throughout the narrative Dumas con- 
fines himself most faithfully to available 
historic data. Even that tensely dra- 
matic situation where Ferdinand, at the 
height of his triumph, is confronted by 
the corpse of the brave Admiral Carac- 
ciolo, which bobs up from the waves a 
veritable Banquo of the sea, stilling the 
cries of ‘God save the King!’ that had 
arisen, is attested to in a note by the 
translator in which Lord Northwick re- 
lates that Ferdinand, ‘ghastly pale and 
unable to speak [sic], called out in a 
loud voice: “Vieni qui, vieni qui!”’ and 
looking out from his cabin window Lord 
Northwick saw the body of Caracciolo, 
‘his eyes wide open, staring at him.’ 

“The characters throughout are excel- 
lently discriminated, etched with a strong 
mordant and enact—rather than ‘register’ 
—their emotions in a swiftly moving suc- 
cession of incidents.” 


Nelson is depicted as a_ sinister 
figure, a Samson of the seas, already 
shorn of many of his heroic locks by 
the intriguing Lady Hamilton. The 
indictment of Nelson is relentless but 
most scrupulously fair, and does not 
preclude the utterance of a panegyric 
of “this great enemy of France.” 


“Nelson was a terrible enemy of 
France; yet let none of our countrymen 
feel astonished if we pronounce his eu- 
logy. Men like the hero of the Nile and 
of Trafalgar are the products of uni- 
versal civilization, posterity not desiring 
to give them any country in particular for 
their birth, and considering them as a 
part of human greatness which can be 
proudly loved, warmly embraced by the 
whole world. Once in the tomb, they are 
neither fellow-countrymen nor strangers, 
friends nor enemies; they are named Han- 
nibal and Scipio, Caesar and Pompey. 
Immortality naturalizes these great ge- 
niuses for the benefit of the universe. 

“To the writer, therefore, the recital of 
the trial and execution of Caracciolo is 
indeed a melancholy one, for, as we have 
said, it stains the memory of that great 
seaman .Horatio Nelson. In writing our 
tragic pages we have not drawn on our 
imagination, since possibly by so doing 
we should have made a more profound 


As de-_ 


a Portrait of Nelson at Naples 


impression. Judging the judge as we 
have done, we have not wished to incur 
the responsibility of having recourse to 
aids which we have frequently invoked on 
other occasions. We have merely cited 
official documents, and those only which 
give the English version--that is, the one 
favorable to Nelson and hostile te Carac- 
ciolo.” 


Yet the other great figures of the 
romance, as the critic of the Sun points 
out, are not less veraciously limned: 


“The figure of Cardinal Ruffo is heroic. 
Raising a tatterdemalion army of igno- 
rant peasants, religious enthusiasts, cut- 
purses and outlaws, including the noto- 
rious Fra Diavolo, he accepts the sur- 
render of the inhabitants of Naples by 
offering in the name of the King a gen- 
eral amnesty, which is revoked by the 
King on his arrival, and the leaders of 
the ill-fated and short-lived republic are 
put to the sword. The dignity of the 
militant churchman, betrayed alike by 
King and circumstance, is in notable 
contrast to the vacillating conduct of his 
cruel and ignoble master. 

“The dissolute Queen Caroline and the 
sycophantic Lady Hamilton appear but 
for brief moments upon this stage, but 
throughout the story we are made to feel 
their control of the wires directing fan- 
tastic puppets in a danse macabre.” 

Yet the historical interest never 
usurps the field of romance. Faithful 
as Dumas in this case remained to the 
historical documents at hand, the book 
also reveals his tremendous fertility in 
inventing characters and_ situations. 
The Sun reviewer is led to speculate 
upon the part played in the creation 
of this thrilling romance by Dumas’s 
notorious collaborators or “devils.” 
“Inference would suggest very little. 
For it is hardly to be thought that 
Dumas, who labored unremittingly for 
eighteen months on this book, would 
have reckoned as his masterpiece a 
product in which the literary factory 
he maintained played more than a 
clerical part.” 

In no other of his works, concludes 
Mr. Garnett in his introduction, has 
Dumas shown more insight in his sub- 
ject, vigor and power. His present- 
ment of his subject completely justifies 
his constant admirer Thackeray, who, 
writing of Dumas and Rubens, said 
“either would paint you a martyr, done 
very fiercely and picturesquely, writh- 
ing muscles, flaming coal, scowling 
captains and executioners, swarming 
groups, light, shade and color most 
dexterously brilliant or dark.” 

Certain other critics refuse to admit 
that “La San Felice” is to be judged 
as one of Dumas’s masterpieces. And 
yet in the vigorous fertility of his 
imagination he might set up ten of our 
modern writers of historical romance 
in business. 
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HE bane of modern literature, 

especially of modern criti- 

cism, is cleverness. It is a 

vice that grows and grows 

upon one until truth and 
balance and justice and the sense of 
moral responsibility are all swallowed 
up in the one effort to be brilliantly 
clever. 

That, we fear, is what ails Mr. H. 
L. Mencken. He is accounted one of 
our cleverest critics. 
interesting and diverting. But clever- 
ness is becoming his ultimate aim and 
that is fatal. It distorts one’s sense 
of values. It makes one especially fond 
of half-truths. It plays- with the sur- 
face of things. The pen that always 
scintillates is not necessarily superficial 
but it is very apt to be. 

We have been reading Mr. Menck- 
en’s essay in the N. Y. Evening Mail 
on “Poetry and Other Vices.” The 
title is clever, and false. The essay 
is full of clever half-truths presented 
with no-critical conscience whatever 
as whole truths. The opening sentence 
is a sample. He writes: “The objec- 
tion to poetry is that it is far too per- 
sonal and confidential; the poet falls 
inevitably into the position of a man 
complaining about his bad stomach or 
of a woman bragging about her sick- 
ening adventures in surgery and ob- 
stetrics.” Bright?* Yes, and silly. As 
if all the poets write about is their 
diseases. The article is full of such 
things. He speaks of “lyric poetry, 
the only kind worth a hoot or even 
worthy a name,”—a remark we might 
enjoy coming in casual conversation 
from an impulsive college boy, but 
from a grown-up critic, no. “I doubt 
that there are in the whole world a 
thousand men who actually read long 
poems”—any poem of over 100 lines 
is a long poem to Mr. Mencken—“with 
pleasure, and these are chiefly senile.” 
What then, one wonders, keeps these 
long poems alive century after cen- 
tury with nothing but senility standing 
sponsor for them? He keeps on in 
this way: “The finest poetry, reduced 
to straightforward propositions, would 
reduce even a servant-girl to snickers.” 
Even a servant-girl—as if her snickers 
are the very finality of judgment. 
Again: “All poets should be killed at 
twenty-six. Poetry would be vastly 
better if they were. . . . All the genu- 


ine poetry of the world’—all, mind 
you—“has been written by youngsters 
and is full of their youth.” 

And this is the writer Ed. Howe 
tells us is the foremost of American 
Oh, shucks! 


critics. 


He is undeniably . 


Let us, for relief, turn to a less 
clever and more serious critic—Har- 
riet Monroe. In her magazine, Poetry, 
she asks herself what right have the 
poets and other artists in these des- 
perate days to be singing songs and 
painting pictures? She answers as 
follows: 


“Well, it may be that we are doing 
more than we know. Poets have made 
more wars than kings and it is for them 
and not for kings to make an end of 
war by removing its veil of glamor. 
Kings are, after all, impotent. It was 
men’s imaginations that once gave them 
power and splendor; ‘but for a century 
or two men’s imaginations have been de- 
throning them and stripping their pitiful 
figures bare. ‘War remains what it al- 
ways was—a contest not so much of ma- 
terial forces as of spiritual forces.’ And 
the poet, the artist, are makers of spirit- 
ual forces, leaders of men’s imaginations. 

“For years the poets, the artists, have 
been dictating terms of peace to the next 
age. Every painter of his own woodlot, 
every poet singing the beauty of work- 
ing-girls instead of queens, or the bravery 
of common men instead of princes, has 
been doing his bit to democratize the 
world. The work has been done not only 
by Titans like Whitman but also by the 
sheer mass and weight of lesser men 
moved by the same spirit and leading 
their neighbors and admirers in the same 
direction. The Kaiser is a man of straw 
against a force like this. Whitman and 
Millet beat him before he was born—our 
soldiers have but to finish the job. 

“Never was the artist more necessary 
than now—his freedom of spirit, his self- 
assertion, his creative fire. When the 
whole world is in the melting-pot, when 
civilization is to be reminted and no one 
can tell what stamp its face and reverse 
will bear; when ideas which flowed 
hitherto in separate channels are gather- 
ing into vast tides that overwash the 
boundaries of nations; when this swarm- 
ing earth, sun-lit, moon-guarded, seems a 
little ball fingered for a throw by some 
colossal Pitcher with his eye on the 
Ultimate Event—then the stand of the 
individual against immensities, a stand 
always hazardous, becomes a gesture of 
incredible power and pride, an attitude 
of almost impossible heroism, the lonely 
uprising of a naked pigmy between over- 
powering hordes and the abyss. This 
is the ultimate test of the poet.” 

William Griffith is a poets’ poet. He 
derives from Shelley and Keats and 
Swinburne. Melodious phrases and 
haunting lines are to him the chief 
purpose of poetry and his poetry 
(“City Pastorals and Other Poems,” 
James T. White & Co.) is full of the 
glimmering beauty of such lines. The 
poems remind us of Dabo paintings. 
The meanings stand out usually in 
half-lights and the outlines of objects 





are generally softened and blurred by 
a magic haze which stimulates the 
imagination without satisfying it. The 
vistas he gives us are very inviting, 
and his pictures are etched in with very 
few and very soft lines. 


AT THE DOOR. 


By WILLIAM GriIFFITH. 


ERE at the door are visions un- 
fulfilled, 


Dreams to be dreamt, and voices 
—voices stilled, 
As Eden darkly was ere the first bird 
In the ancestral silences was heard. 


And here are songs midway in homing 
flight, 
That hover on frail pinions and alight 
Softly, less audibly than is the quake 
Of spirits tremulous, or hearts that break, 
Here at the door. 


Here at the door are many messages 

Of cheer and lurking faith—a folded kiss, 
A sealed desire, a sigh, a memory 

Of things that were as rainfall on the sea. 


Thronging are shapes and shadows near 
at hand, 
Cast by the sun of some lost fairyland. 
And in the air are rumors and the stir 
Of meetings and long partings to occur, 
Here at the door. 


THE MAKING OF SPRING. 


By WILLIAM GriFFITH. 


PON a day in April 
There came a sudden hush— 


The silence of the forest, 
Expectant of a thrush. 


Hardly ah aspen quivered, 
Until a breeze and rill 

Were startled by the rumor 
Of daisies on the hill. 


Sudden—a gust of passion 
Developed in the air, 

As tho the Little People 
Were thronging everywhere. 


And lo! the spell that deepened 
On larch and pine and fir, 

Was broken. In the maple 
The sap began to stir. 


Softly the doors of silence 
Were opened; and set free 

Were voices full of wilding, 
Prophetic mystery. 


Had some world been discovered? 
Or had Pan misbehaved? 

Or was it but a nation 
That needed to be saved? 


The thrush came with a question, 
Adventurous to find 

Some remnants of the wonder 
That God had left behind. 
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EVENING. 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 


HERE is only a star in the sky; 

On the wandering waters the 
breeze 

Dies away in the ghost of a sigh. 


Over meadow and marsh comes the cheep 
Of the frog; and adream in the trees 
Are the wren and the robin asleep. 


Now rises the moon like a frail 
Floating bubble just over the hill, 
At the far keening call of the quail. 


All the dark brooding forest is still, 
Save the aspen so shyly astir, 
Or the hidden and hesitant rill. 


Then the moon slowly wanes, and the 
gray 
Forest deepens as softly as night, 
And the rivulet dreams on its way. 


If the “unfinished portrait” of Wil- 
frid Wilson Gibson, which is used as 
a frontispiece in his new book of 
poems (Hill-Tracks; Macmillan Co.), 
were only finished once and for all 
with an ax, it would be doing the poet 
and the public a favor. It must have 
been made many years ago in Mr. Gib- 
son’s green and salad days and the 
pose is almost as distressing as that 
of the Burns statue in Central Park. 
This new collection of Mr. Gibson’s 
poems neither detracts from nor en- 
hances his reputation. The most re- 
markable thing about it is the table 
of contents with its queer names, such 
as: “High Cup Nick,” “Skirlnaked,” 
“Dinlabyre,” “Muggleswick,” “Ho Yo- 
icks!” “Winter’s Stob,” “Sam Sprag- 
gon,” “Catcleuch Shin.” 


OLD MEG. 
By Wi Fri Witson GIpson. 


To. never the taste of a cherry 


for me, 
They’re out of my reach on the 
bough, 
And it’s hard to be seeing them hang on 
the tree— 


And no man to hand me them now. 


It’s hard to be traveling since Billy Boy 
died, 

With the devil’s own crick in my back, 

With the gout in my knees and a stitch 
in my side— 

And no man to carry my pack. 


It’s hard to be traveling the roads all 
alone, 

When cherries hang handy and ripe— 

And no man to find me a soft mossy 
stone, 

And no man to kindle my pipe. 


UNTHANK. 
By WI Frip WILson GIBSON. 


° | SHE sheep are bleating in the rain 


That drives across Lune Moor, 
And he will never come again 
At eve to Unthank door. 


Tho I was naught to him, kind sleep 


Comes rare and scant to me, 
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Since he has left the bleating sheep 
And gone across ‘the sea. 


They took him from the sheep, and gave 
A gun into his hands: 

And he has gone to seek a grave 

In far-off foreign lands. 


I wonder if he ever hears 

Out there the bleat of sheep, 

Or if with cold death in his ears 
He sleeps too sound and deep. 


I wonder if he hears the rain 

That drives so drearily— 

That drives across Lune Moor again, 
And through the heart of me. 


In the Yale Review we find a poem 
that, one feels, ought to have been 
written long ago. Mother’s hands and 
my lady’s hands and Lincoln’s hands 
have long since been celebrated in 
verse. Mr. Untermeyer writes just of 
hands. 

HANDS. 


By Louis UNTERMEYER. 


TRANGE, how this smooth and 
S supple joint can be 
Put to so many purposes. It 
checks 
And rears the monsters of machinery 
And shapes the idle gallantries of sex. 


Those hands that light the fuse and dig 
the trap, 
Fingers that drive a world, or plunge 
through shame— 
And yours, that lie so lightly in your lap, 
Are only blood and dust, all are the 
same. 


What mystery directs them through the 
world 
And gives these delicate bones so great 
a power?... 
You nod your head. You sleep. Your 
hands are curled 
Loosely, like some half-opened, per- 
fumed flower. 


An hour ago they burned in mine and 
sent 
Armies with banners charging through 
my veins. 
Now they are cool and white; they rest 
content, 
Curved in a smile. . 
remains. 


.. The mystery 


A very fine thing in free verse is 
contributed to Poetry by Mr. Fletcher: 


THE GREAT SILENCE. 
To Richard Aldington. 
By Joun Goutp FLETCHER. 


NE by one war calls them, and 
they go. 


They slip away from us as slip 
the falling leaves; 
Backs turned, they melt away, 
They are merged in the mud-brown tor- 
rent of the battle. 
And we, who stand on the brink and 
watch them, 
See them growing dimmer, fainter, 
Here and there perhaps a look, a gesture, 
or a smile, 
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Meaningless. in itself, containing thoughts 
unspoken. 

And after they have departed, 

Only the silence remains. 


The great deep silence; 
It grows ever deeper, greater; 


On it one might brood for ages without 


wresting from it its meaning; 

For it is filled to the brim with lost and 
forgotten things. 

Words that might have been spoken, 

Songs that might have been written, 

Deeds that were never accomplished, 

Strange hates and stranger loves. 

All of these lives that stood at their first 
morning 

Drop away into silence, 

Leaving us who remain 

Surrounded with a still, immeasurable 
ocean 

Every day more great. 


One by one death calls them and they go. 

And since their lives ebbed not but sud- 
denly stopped, 

As a pendulum might stop between one 
swing and another, 

We who remain are puzzled and afraid: 

Are these the truly dead or have they 
gone 

But on a sudden journey to another 
planet, 

Feeling that this grows cold? 

Perhaps it is we who remain who are 
truly dying, 

Perhaps—who knows ?— 

They in their silence keep aloof from us, 

Because the life we have is the false life 
of the dead. 


The immense cold silence 

Parts us from them for ever :— 

Useless to fling out bridges of love 
across it, 

Useless to stud its vastness with shallow 
tombs. 

It is ‘immeasurable. 

The little life we have in it is like an 
island, parted 

Forever from reality by rolling waves 
of silence. 

Nothing can come again 

Across those seas to us who linger here, 

And tho we should ring glad bells and 
sing our songs of victory, 

Nothing would come to these silent dead 
except perhaps a hollow echo, 

Troubling for an instant their sleep, as 
they lie sealed up in the darkness. 


A very striking sonnet in the New 
Republic is called to our attention by 
“a civil engineer who also reads 
poetry,” and who trusts that we “do 
not object to suggestions from read- 
ers.” We do not. We are glad to 
get them, especially when they are as 
good as this one: 


THE MATHEMATICIAN. 
By Netson ANTRIM CRAWFORD. 


TRANGER alike to traffic’s clamor 
S crude 
And to joy’s throbbing, intricate 
design, 
He stands serene. A formula, a line, 
With changeless beauty is by him endued. 
Striver for truth’s perfection, no light 
mood 
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May move him. Differential, axiom, sign, 
Bring to him glimpses of the far divine, 
Marking the boundaries of finitude. 


By Euclid’s theorems cramped, he seeks 
new spheres, 

And walks in high, far ways forever 
free, 

Toils with awed vision through the 
ordered years, 

Till, from the all-but-handled harmony, 

In some grave vision Deity appears, 

And in a graph he finds Eternity. 


Herman Hagedorn has just pub- 
lished a book entitled “Where Do You 
Stand?” (Macmillan). It is a stirring, 
beseeching appeal to German-Amer- 
icans not only to be loyal to the land 
of their adoption but to .make that 
loyalty unmistakably known. At the 
beginning of the book stands a poem 
which was written in the winter of 
1914-1915 and which first appeared, in 
part, in Poetry: 


FATHERLAND. 
By HerMAN HAGEDORN. 


HERE is no sword in my hand 
Where I watch oversea. 


Father’s land, mother’s land, 
What will you say of me 
Who am blood of your German blood 
Through and through, 
Yet would not, if I could, 
Slaughter for you? 
What will you say of one 
Who has no heart 
Even to cheer you on? 
No heavens part, 
No guiding God appears, 
To my strained eyes. 
Athwart the fog of fears 
And hates and lies, 
I see’ no goal; I mark 
No ringing message flying; 
Only a brawl in the dark 
And death and the groans of the dying. 


I love you, German land, 

Your hills, your fields, 

Where cornflower and poppy stand 

Amid the golden yields. 

I love your forests; deep, 

And full of half-heard wonders 
Are they. The witches keep 
Their revels still to the thunder’s 

Rolling music; and still 
Fairies run amid leaves 

Through the beeches and up the hill 
Where the ruined castle grieves 

For the dear, departed throngs, 
While up from the vale 

Come the palpitant, clear songs 
Of cuckoo and nightingale. 


I love your rivers. The Rhine 
For the sake of dear, lost hours 
Lives in this heart of mine. 
In its ancient towers 
Roland and Charlemagne 
And the plumed hosts 
From Askelon and Spain 
Were more than tedious ghosts 
Clanking through musty pages, 
For in these halls awoke 
The dead and ashen ages, 
And lived and glowed and spoke. 


I love your towns that dream 
Through the long warm day, 
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Where the brown and laggard stream 
Takes his well-ordered way 
Silently, lest he rouse, 
Bewildered, aghast, 
The placid burghers that drowze 
In the quiet lap of the past. 
I love your market-places 
Where the Rathaus clock looks down 
On the weathered peasant faces 
And the ladies of the town, 
Bonnetted and mildly splendid, 
Haggling, with hot argument, 
As tho all the world depended 
On the penny saved or spent. 
(I can hear the chatter now 
And see the queer, round hat 
And dowdy gown of the Frau 
Oberregierungsrat; 
And smell the odors, drifting 
Warmly among the stalls, 
And see the colors shifting 
Against the Square’s gray walls.) 
I love the streets that slumber 
Silent and full of the past. 
Ghosts without number 
Are there; and outlast 
The living that come and go 
With their day of laughter and pain; 
For ever the great names glow 
On the walls and the ghosts remain. 


I love your songs; to me 
They are of the kin of fire 
And wind and sea 
And all things that aspire 
Sunward and starward; glad 
As boyhood love in Spring; 
Tender as mother-pity, sad 
As men remembering 
June, amid falling leaves. 
Others have made high songs, 
Of love and summer eves 
And swords and thongs. 
But your songs were not made. 
Out of the heart’s deep pang, 
As out of the scabbard the blade, 
Shining and sharp they sprang. 
I love your dreamers 
That climb and ask not wings— 
Patient and plodding schemers 
Of intricate, infinite things ; 
Your scholars, who labbr and fall 
Unseen, unregarded, 
To fit one stone in the wall 
Of the temple, and die, rewarded 
If the stone shake not in the gale. 
Truly, they stand in the ranks 
Of heroes who died for the Grail 


And asked of no man thanks. 


For you, your men of dreams 
And your strong men of deeds 
Crumble and die with screams 
And under hoofs like weeds, 
Are trampled; for you 
In city and on hill 
Voices vou knew 
And needed, are still; 
And roundabout 
Harbor and shoal 
The lights of your soul 
Go out. 
To what end, O fatherland? 
I see your legions sweep 
Like waves up the gray strand. 
I hear your women weep. 
And the sound is as the groaning 
Swish of the ebbing wave— 
A nation’s pitiful moaning 
Beside an open grave. 


Ah, fatherland, not all 
Who love you most, 
Armed to conquer or fall 
March with your mighty host. 
Some there are yet, as I, 
Who stand apart 
And with aching heart 
Ponder the Whither and Why 
Of the tragic story, 
Crying with bated breath: 
Spirit I knew, can this be glory? 
Spirit beloved, this is death! 


The London Spectator prints a poem 
that comes to it from New South 
Wales. It is full of tenderness and 
beauty : 

THE LEARNER. 


By RutH M. Beprorp. 


HANDFUL of swift years was 
yours, 
O dear dead Boy beyond my 


care, 
Whose youth undying death secures, 
Unalterably pure and fair. 


Some things he knew: to laugh; to weep; 
To love a little, and to grieve; 

Beauty had wakened him from sleep 
And led him on from morn till eve. 


He trod on pain’s most holy ground, 
Some faith he learned in sudden gleams, 
But all too frail for life he found 
The staff he fashioned out of dreams. 


And half life’s gifts were unbestowed, 
Its bitter sorrow all unlearned, 

Its deepest streams had never flowed, 
Its brightest flame had never burned. 


To me he came for light, to crave 
For wisdom, as for love and joy, 
And all my little store I gave 
To light a pathway for the Boy. 


But now the road leads on so far, 
So straight, there is but room for one; 
His footsteps pass from star to star, 
His eyes have gazed beyond the sun. 


He needs no faith who walks with God, 
No staff when earth is left behind, 

But, eagle-eyed and lightning-shod, 
Mounts ever up, to seek and find. 


What thought, too great for me to bear, 
What light transforms his eyes and 
brow? ... 
O dear dead Boy beyond my care, 
How far are you beyond me now? 


Miss Thomas does her best work 
these days when she gets the Teutons 
out of her mind. Her feeling about 
the war is too intense or she is too 
close to its horrors to write about it 
in her best vein. This from the N. Y 
Times is very effective: 


GRIEF WAKES WITH THE SPRING. 
By Epirna THomaAs. 


Mi | SHE Winter came, and pitying said 


to me, 
“T’'ll take thy Grief and bury it 
for thee.” 
And in the dull, gray-hearted, mindless 
days, 


A fair snow-tomb I saw him swiftly raise. 
The gravestone was with crystal star 
flower wreathed. 
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All being done, a requiem he breathed, 

That rose, that grew to full harmonious 
sound, 

Then died away above the sculptured 
mound. 


And it was well with me—and very well, 
For with that Grief I could not always 
dwell. 


But Winter could not tarry — Winter 


passed; 
The sculptured drift he builded could not 
last. . 


Amidst the leafage of the vanished year, 

From low on earth, a whispering I hear, 

And Something wakens with the waking 
Spring! 

It strikes a faint and solitary string; 

It fills the wind with its melodious sighs, 

And ranges through the sunny, empty 
skies! ... 

The Winter gave me more of ease—but 
oh, 

With Spring—with Spring, I let my wild 
heart go! 

I loved my Grief within its fair snow- 
tomb— 

I love it, when it fills the whole world’s 
room! 


So, it is well with me—and very well, 
Without that Grief I could not always 
dwell. 


Two sonnets that are filled with 
genuine emotion appear in Harper's 
Magazine: 

COMMUNION. 
By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
| SEND my love unto my dead each 
day ; 
I Mia not how; I only know it 
goes 


A HUMOROUS SOB STORY 


Forth from my heart, and, going, ever 
grows; 
That, as it flies, there’s nothing can af- 
fray; 
That, like a dove, it fondly keeps its way 
Through dark and light along the path 
it knows; 
That in its faithful flight it never slows. 
And if I toil or sleep, goes not astray. 
I send my love unto my dead, and they— 
They know ’tis sent, that I have not 
forgot; 
For often when I am alone, I feel 
Their love return—and, oh, no words can 


say 

That peace that comes to me! It mat- 
ters not 

What woes betide, I have herewith 
to heal. 


HOW WILL IT SEEM? 


By CHaArLtes HANnson TowNeE. 


OW will it seem when Peace comes 
back once more, 


After these desperate days of 
shattering pain? 
How will it be with all of us again, 
When hushed forever is the thunder of 
War? 
There still are primroses by. many a 
shore; 
And still there bloom, in many a lovely 
lane, 
Hawthorn and lilacs; and the roses’ 
stain 
Is red against full many a garden door. 


Oh, days to be! 
sleep, 
When the white moon shall mount the 
quiet sky! 


Oh, honeyed nights of 
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Shall we be wholly happy when buds 
creep, 
Rémembering those who dared to bleed 
and die? 
Can we be glad again? Or shall we weep 
For those who told this sad, glad world 
good-by? 


Everybody’s gives us a poem by the 
author of “The Road to France.” Mr. 
Henderson’s prize-winning poem was 
evidently no accident. He has come to 
stay. 

DAWN 


(“We will attack at 4 A. M.”) 


By Danie, M. HENDERSON 


HIE hour of dawn is the hour of 
death— 


I know by the gas on the morning’s 
breath; 
I know by the cannon’s racking scream, 
By the rifle’s click, by the bayonet’s 
gleam; 
I know by our crouching, hushed platoon 
That the word is near, that the hour is 
soon 
When we'll leap the top to the shibbo- 
leth— 
“The hour of dawn is the hour of 
death!” 


The hour of dawn is the hour of life! 
A new world springs from the womb of 
strife! 

A world uncursed by autocracy’s brood; 
A world of beauty and brotherhood; 

A world made true to a holy plan— 

The reign of love, the rule of Man! 

It is hate and lust and war we knife— 
The hour of dawn is the hour of lifet 


WHEN DID YOU WRITE YOUR MOTHER LAST? 


A HUMOROUS SOB STORY 


There is a new short-story writer reaching—and rather effectively—for the laurel wreath 


of O. Henry. 
him to light. 


It is publishing a series of 


The new writer's name is Addison Lewis and Reedy’s Mirror has brought 
“Tales While You Wait” from his pen. This 


is one of them, the story of a hobo who was a sort of Sentimental Tommy: 


OLLINS was a bum. He roamed 

about the gountry on foot or abaft 

the rods of a wind-jamming freight 
car, summer and winter, a restless spirit 
whose sole desire was to get food enough 
to keep him alive and beer as often as 
possible. He never stayed in one place 
long enough for people to inquire why he 
hadn’t a regular job— because engraven 
on his soul was a solemn pledge: “Never 
Work.” 

If he had ever condescended to do a 
little manual labor, no matter how spas- 
modic, he would have elevated himself 
to the status of a tramp. A tramp will 
work, if there is no other way out. But 
a bum—never. He will sooner throw 
himself under a Mogul engine, and sue 
the railroad company for damages. 

The lowest, the most good-for-nothing 
among us, say the psychologists, have 
some capability, some potential power, to 
do a certain thing better than the average 
of our fellows. Collins could hold the 
attention of a camp-fire gathering of 
twenty derelicts for hours at a time with 
his yarning. He was known as the best 
yarn-spinner among the disorganized co- 
horts of Coxie’s army from the Battery 


to the Golden Gate. They called him 
affectionately “The ‘Ace-high Liar.” His 
yarns, he swore, were honest experiences 
from his own life, but as a matter of 
fact, as all his pals knew, they were 
seventy-five per cent. Collins’s purple 
imagination. But they listened to him, 
and so passed many an hour otherwise 
weary and profitless. He could take them 
with him over the broad, cracked face of 
the earth. He could make them believe 
they were Alaskan gold hunters, ex- 
plorers in the Uganda, English tars, seal 
hunters in the Bering Sea, plantation 
proprietors in Hawaii, Mexican arms 
smugglers—anything that came into his 
round red head, 

In another stratum Collins might have 
been a successful writer of “red-blood- 
ed” fiction or thrilling scenarios for the 
movies. He had been the hero of a 
thousand unfilmed reels. He was a Laf- 
cadio Hearn for description, a Jack 
London of narrative, a veritable Dickens 
for pathos. Nor is this saying much. 
Most every man has known some un- 
heralded genius like Collins, blissfully 
ignorant of his own possibilities and 
therefore three times blessed. 


NE raw night toward the end of 
November, Collins and a pal were 
— hugging a radiator in the lobby of 
the Salvation Army hotel in Minneapolis. 
Why they happened to be there I don’t 
know. Where they had come from, I 
don’t know. But they were there. And 
it was good to feel the hot pipes pressed 
against their shivering bodies. They 
were cold and hungry and miserable; the 
joy of life had fled from their souls. 
Under their breath they cursed each 
other, God and the weather. The other 
occupants of the room were peacefully 
reading or pretending to read. But Col- 
lins and his companion were in no mood 
for reading. Their seared, yellow eyes 
roamed about the room. hey craved 
whiskey, raw whiskey. It would ease 
their troubles and give them a temporary 
feeling of well-being. But they were flat 
broke, they couldn’t borrow, and the days 
of begging had been fruitless. Their 
eyes continued to roam squintingly, ma- 
liciously. They hated the fatuous air of 
comfort exhaled by the rest of the room. 
“Hell!” muttered Collins. 
His pal did not answer. Collins turned 
to look at him. A single tear was trick- 
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ling down his unshaven cheek. He was 
a young man almost half Collins’s age. 
His gaze was fixed on the opposite wall, 
and Collins, following its direction, en- 
countered a placard in large letters : 
“When Did You Write Your Mother 
Last?” 

“Got the homesick bug, eh?” 

The other furtively drew his hand 
across his cheek. “Forget it!” he said 
hoarsely. 

“I don’t blame ya, after what we've had 
handed us the last two days.” There was 
rough kindness in Collins’s tone. 

“Forget it!” repeated the kid. After 
a moment he added sullenly, “Guess I'll 
read. Nothin’ else for a guy to do in 
this damned hole.” He shuffled over to 
a table and sat down. 


OLLINS hugged the radiator several 

minutes longer. Then he turned up 

his coat collar and left the room. 
He had decided to make another try at 
pan-handling the price of a drink. 

When he came back his pal was hunched 
over the table with a pencil and a scrawled 
sheet of paper. Collins, sat down opposite. 
A genial glow tingled inside him. His 
errand had been successful. 

“Obeyin’ orders?” he asked jovially, 
raising an eyebrow toward the placard. 
The kid ignored him. He was writing 
feverishly. Collins sat still, regard- 
ing the placard with half-shut, musing 
eyes. “‘When Did You Write Your 
Mother Last?’” he murmured. His lips 
twisted in a bitter smile. He put his 
arms on the table and pillowed his head 
on them. The stillness of the room was 
broken by three soft sounds—the click 
of the battered clock on the wall, the 
heavy breathing of the readers, and the 
tap, tap of the kid’s pencil on the paper. 
Five minutes passed. Collins felt a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. 

“You can’t sleep here,” 
clerk. 

“Eh?” said Collins, “I wasn’t asleep.” 

The clerk started back to his desk. 
Collins got to his feet and followed him. 
“How much for paper and an envelope?” 

“Two cents.” 

Collins produced the coins. 
back to the table and sat down. 


said the room 


He went 
After 
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an infinite search he brought forth a 
stump of a pencil from somewhere in the 
depths of his being. He began to write. 
Slowly, haltingly, with a prodigious effort 
the words came. His copious speaking 
vocabulary, adapted to the demands of a 
hundred varying tales of his roving life, 
suddenly seemed to have vanished before 
the task of composing a simple letter. It 
was years since he had written anything 
but his name. But gradually, slowly, the 
page began to fill with crazily-fashioned 
words looking like so many hen tracks. 


FTER a time, Collins glancing up 
found the kid’s eyes on him. 
“Who the hell you writin’ to?” 

“Who the hell’s askin’ ?” 

Deliberately the kid leaned over and 
read the superscription—“Dearest Moth- 
er.” Collins jerked the letter away. “If 
you weren’t my pal, I’d bean you for 
that.” 

The kid was shaking with silent laugh- 
ter. “Writin’ to your maw! Forget it. 
Yer dippy.” 

“Who’re you writin’ to?” 

“What's it to yuh?” 

“Don’t kid me, cully. You're writin’ 
to yourn. There ain’t no law ’gainst my 


doin’ the same.’ 

“Forget it!” said the kid. “You never 
had no maw. Tole me yerself you was 
brung up in an orphan pen.” 

Collins failed to answer. He was sud- 
denly busy with his writing. It was’ true, 
Collins had never known a mother. But 
that fact had never bothered him and 
it did not bother now. For his fervid 
imagination was aglow visualizing a per- 
fect mother—his mother, to whom he was 
pouring out his heart in a badly scrawled 
letter—abasing himself before her love, 
which he was sure had followed him over 
his long, starved years of wandering; 
castigating himself in the light of her 
certain forgiveness He blessed her in 
words, wrung from the depths of his 
soul, that he had never revealed to any 
man; begged her still to cherish her faith, 
that he knew had many times been sorely 
tried, for soon he was coming home. 
Home—to her. 

The kid had long ago finished his let- 
ter and gone to his bunk when Collins 








wrote: 


“A ffecshunitly, 
tucked the letter away in his coat. 


your son” and 


T was only a few days later that Col- 

lins, attempting to jump the bumpers 

of a moving freight, missed his foot- 
ing on the ice-sheathed metal and fell. 
He was badly crushed and died before he 
was found. There was no one to mourn 
him. The kid and he had since quarreled 
and parted company. But he earned a 
front-page story the next day in a great 
metropolitan daily. A shrewd reporter 
had come into possession of his precious 
letter, and it appeared in full, verbatim, 
under the title “Tramp Dies With Un- 
mailed Letter to Mother.” And many 
eyes in the great city blinked for a mo- 
ment with suspicious moisture when they 
read. And several wanderers on the face 
of the earth recalled with a start the long 
time it had been since they had writtcn 
their mothers. 

Some of these, with the story still be- 
fore them, half unconsciously reached for 
their check-books. And that evening be- 
fore the type metal which had stamped 
the story on their awakened memories 
had been melted to be shaped again into 
the next day’s murder, grand ball or 
clothing advertizement, a little fund had 
been raised to save what remained of 
Collins from the potters’ field. 

So it came to pass, on the following 
afternoon, a forlorn little undertaking 
“parlor” was made sadly gay with flowers 
from nameless givers, while “Spieler” 
Hanks, the leathern-lunged street-evan- 
gelist, said a few words above Collins’s 
coffin in a voice strangely modulated. 

When the kid many miles down the 
line read the account of this unusual 
occasion in a tattered, battered, week-old 
edition, borrowed from a brakie, he drew 
his hand across his tobacco-stained mouth 
and grunted in amazement. 

“For de love o’ Mike! Dat guy couldn’t 
quit kiddin’ even when he croaked. A 
whole town full o’ weepin’ nuts is just 
fallin’ all over demselves paying respects 
to dat good-for-nothin’ old hobo. Oh, 
Collins! Oh, boy!” 

And he slapped his leg and went off 
into a paroxysm of laughter. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB NOTES 


At the recent monthly meeting of the 
Poetry Society of America, poems by Jane 
Burr and Clement Wood were voted to be 
the most meritorious among a dozen poems 
selected for public reading. Miss Burr’s 
“The End of the Trail” received the highest 
number of votes; Mr. Wood’s “I Pass a 
Lighted Window,” the second highest. A 
feature of the meeting was an extempora- 
neous address by Stuart Walker, the Belasco 
of the “little theater” movement, on poetical 
drama in general and his latest production, 
“The Book of Job,” in particular. 


The National Arts Club is giving a special 
exhibition of life membership pictures that 
have been added to the permanent collection 
of the club since April, 1914. Among the 
painters represented are Francis C. Jones, 
Charles C. Curran, Robert Vonnoh, Edward 
Dufner, Douglas Volk, Hayley Lever, R. 
Sloan Bredin, Will S. Robinson, Edmund 
Greacen, Henry Mosler, Robert Henri and 
Harry Watrous. 


Two recent musical events of exceptional 
interest were Mabel Wagnalls’s recital of 
imagery and music and a cello recital by 
Paulo Gruppe. There is an evening of music 
on May 8 under the direction of Arthur 
Farwell, to set forth in song the spirit of 
the exhibition of patriotic pictures and 
sculpture. 


The Arts Club committee for immediate 
war service, in accord with the National 
War-Camp Community Service, is busily en- 
gaged in three lines of work, namely: enter- 
taining soldiers, sailors and marines ; making 
surgical dressings; making, collecting and 
distributing knitted articles and the jackets 
made from K-O-S-W (Keep Our Soldiers 
Warm) cloth. A thousand or more surgical 
dressings a week are being made, and a 
large accumulation of garments is ready for 
distribution among the men called in the 
last draft. The surgical dressing class and 
knitters meet Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings of each week. 


- 


The Y. M. C. A. has appealed to the Na- 
tional Arts Club for aid in securing men 
for service abroad. Several hundred men 
are needed at once, and the French Govern- 
ment has asked the Association to extend 
its canteen service to the French forces, 
asking five hundred men to act as Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries with these troops. The 
Italian Government has made a similar re- 
quest for two hundred men. Arts Club mem- 
bers who know of any one desiring to con- 
sider this work are asked to communicate 
with G. D. Fahnestock, in care of the Na- 
tional Arts Club, New York. Candidates 
must be above the draft age, thirty-one to 
fifty, and enlist for the duration of the war 





if possible, tho a shorter term will be con- 
sidered. ' 


An April open table event included 
timely addresses by Colonel Faunthorpe, of 
the British Expeditionary forces, on “A 
Few Impressions of the Western Front”; 
Frank Dilnot, head of the Society of 
Foreign Correspondents in America, on 
“Sidelights On the Men Who Are Waging 
the War,’ and Beach Thomas, of the 
London Daily Mail, on “The Battlefield of 
the Somme.” 


It is desired to have in the secretary’s 
office of the Club a record of all members 
who are serving the flag, with the name, 
rank and regiment or command to which 
attached; the branch of the service in 
which each is engaged, and further par- 
ticulars that can willingly and properly be 
given. 


Next month there will be an exhibition 
in the Club galleries of prize winners and 
selected designs from the War Savings 
Stamp Competition for Posters and Adver- 
tizements, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts and the War 
Savings Committee of New York. Two 
thousand dollars in prizes will be awarded 
and all American citizens are eligible to 
compete. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


[Unless otherwise stated, prices are net and binding is cloth. 


Orders for any book in this list may be sent 


direct to the publisher, but any regular subscriber for CurRENT OPINION may, if preferred, send order 
with money to the Service Department of CurRENT OPINION.] 


A FryinG Ficuter. By Lieut. E. M. Rob- 
erts, R. F. C., formerly of the roth Cana- 
dian Battalion. The author enlisted in 
1914. Ill. $1.50. Harper. 

A MINSTREL IN France, By Harry Lauder. 
War seen through the eyes of a great vau- 
deville artist. $2.00. Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Library. 


An ErtuicaL Puitosopnuy or Lire. By Dr. 
Felix Adler. A spiritual autobiography 
which includes the history of the Ethical 
Culture movement. $3.00. Appleton. 

A Soxtpier UNAFRAID: LETTERS FROM THE 
TRENCHES OF THE ALSATIAN Front. By 
Captain André Cornet-Auquier, of the 
133rd Regiment of Infantery. Tr. with 
int. by Theodore Stanton. $1.00. Little, 
Brown. 


AMERICAN DESTROYERS IN THE WaR ZONE. 
By Ralph D. Paine. Authoritative ac- 
count, by an eye-witness, of one of the 
most ‘vital phases of American participa- 
tion in the world-war. $1.50. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

America’s War Task. By Frank A. Van- 
derlip, Pres. National City Bank, Chair- 
man Committee for Distribution ‘of War 
Savings Stamps. Outlines the size of the 
task involved in financing the war. $0.75. 
Harper. 


BATTERING THE Bocue. By Preston Gibson. 
Account of fighting on the West Front by 
a young American dramatist who was 
decorated by the French Government. III. 
$1.00. Century. 


BLown IN BY THE Drart. By Frazier Hunt. 
With int. by Theodore Roosevelt. In- 
terprets the soul of the new National 
Army. $1.25. Doubleday, Page. 


Coverep WitH Mvp anv _ GLtory. By 
Georges Lafond. With Preface by Mau- 
rice Barrés and Georges Clemenceau’s 
famous “tribute to the soldiers of France.” 
Story of a machine-gun company in ac- 
tion. $1.50. Small, Maynard. 


CREDIT OF THE Nations: A Stupy OF THE 
European War. By J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin, Prof. of Pol. Economy in the Univ. 
of Chicago. Gives the history of war 
finance up to the time of America’s en- 
trance into the war. With charts. $3.50. 
Scribner. 


Doctor 1n War. By Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son. The author has seen everything of 
a medical and sanitary nature that there 
is to be seen on the British, French and 
Italian fronts. $2.00. Houghton, Mifflin. 


DramMaTic MoMENTS IN AMERICAN DIPLO- 
macy. By Ralph Page. Covers history 
of our relations with England, France, 
Germany, Russia, etc. $1.25. Doubleday, 
Page. 


Evurope’s Faterut Hour. By G. Ferrero. 
The war from the point of view of the 
great Italian historian. $2.00. Dodd, 
Mead. 


FaitH oF France. By Maurice Barrés. 
Tr. by Elizabeth Marbury. With int. by 
Henry van Dyke. Picture of the spiritual 
unity of fighting France based on talks 
with, and letters from, the French sol- 
diery. $1.60. Houghton, Mifflin. 


FIGHTING STARVATION IN Betcium. By 
Vernon Kellogg. Official account by one 
of Hoover’s aides. $1.25. Doubleday, 
Page. 

Great BriTaAIn AT War. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Describes England’s struggle in shop, ship, 
yard and trench. $1.25. Little, Brown. 

HicH ADVENTURE: A NARRATIVE OF THE AIR 
FIGHTING IN France. By James Norman 
Hall, author of “Kitchener’s Mob.” Re- 
cords the training and war experiences of 


an American aviator. $1.50. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

History OF THE WorLpD War. By Frank 
Simonds. Vol. II, covering period from 


the Battle of the Marne to the naval en- 
gagement off the Falklands. $3.50. 
Doubleday, Page. 


Japan At First Hanp. By J. I. C. Clarke. 
Latest facts in regard to Japan’s economic 
status. $2.50. Dodd, Mead. 


JosepH PENNELL’s PicTuRES OF WaR Work 
in America. With notes and int. by the 
author. Made with the permission and 
authority of the U. S. Government. $2.00. 
Lippincott. 


LANGUAGE OF CoLtor. By M. Luckiesh, Phys- 
icist, Nela Research Laboratory. Prac- 
tical primer on color and its importance 
as a factor in man’s progress. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead. 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN SOLDIER TO His 
FatHer. By Curtis Wheeler, 2d Lieutenant 
of Field Artillery, U.S.R. $0.75. Bobbs 
Merrill. 


LiFE IN A TANK. By Captain Richard 
Haigh. First story of its kind. The au- 
thor went to the front with the Royal 
“ana in 1915. $1.25. Houghton, 

in 


LITERARY CHAPTERS. By W. L. George. Es- 
says on D. H. Lawrence, Amber Reeves, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. Comment on Tar- 
tarin, Falstaff and Munchausen. $1.50. 
Little, Brown. 


MarTIAL ADVENTURES OF HENRY AND ME. 
By William Allen White. Humorous ac- 
count of the author’s trip to the front, in 
company with his friend Henry Allen, in 
the interest of the Red Cross. $1.50. 
Macmillan. 


Men IN War. By Andreas Latzko, an 
Austrian Army Officer. Tr. by Adele 
Seltzer. Describes the seamy side of war 
with haunting literary skill. $1.50. Boni 
& Liveright. 

MIND OF ARTHUR JAMES Ba.Four.  Selec- 
tions from his non-political writings and 
speeches, 1879-1917. Including special 
sections on America and Germany. Se- 
lected and arranged by Wilfrid M. Short. 
$2.50. Doran. 


MystTIcIsM AND Logic, AND OTHER Essays. 
By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S. Ten 
collected essays from the Hibbert Journal, 
the New Statesman, etc. $2.50. Long- 
mans, Green. 


NeGRO IN LITERATURE AND ART. By Benja- 
min Brawley, Dean of Morehouse College. 
Deals with achievements of American 
negroes in literature, art, oratory, drama 
and sculpture. $1.35. Duffield. 


Out Tuere. By Charles W. Whitehair. 
Story of military exploits at Gallipoli and 
in Egypt, France and Belgium. $1.50. 
Appleton. 

OvuTWITTING THE Hun. By Lieut. Pat 
O’Brien, R.F.C. Story of an American 
aviator who was shot and captured by the 
Germans, and who succeeded in eluding 
his captors. $1.50. Harper. 

Over Here. By Hector Macquairie. Seri- 
ous and sprightly comments on America 
by a Britisher. $1.35. Lippincott. 

Pawns oF War. By Bosworth Crocker. 
With int. by John Galsworthy. Shows the 
reaction of one Belgian family to the 
German invasion and, inferentially, the 
reaction of the entire nation. $1.25. 
Little, Brown. 

RISE OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
By William Spence Robertson, Prof. of 
History in Univ. of Illinois. First book 
in English which tells the story of the 
freeing of the South American Republics 
from their Spanish masters. $3.00. Ap- 
pleton. 

RomMaANcE OF Commerce. By H. Gordon 
Selfridge. The American manager of a 
London department store traces the de- 
velopment of business from earliest times 
to the present day. IIl. $3.00. Lane. 

ScreNcE OF Power. By Benjamin Kidd. 
With int. by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, 
of Columbia Univ. A posthumous book 


which stresses the “emotion of the ideal” 
(as opposed to intelligence) and prophesies 
the ascendancy of feminine influence in 
Putnam. 


society. $1.50. 





Story OF THE SALoNICA Army. By G. Ward 
Price, official correspondent with the Al- 
lied Forces in the Balkans. Discusses the 
Strategic import of the Balkans and Sa- 
lonica in the war. $2.00. Clode. 

SUBMARINE IN War AND Peace: Its De- 
VELOPMENT AND PossIBILiTIES. By Simon 
Lake, M.I., N.A. The author has achieved 
international fame as an inventor, espe- 
cially along submarine lines. Ill. $3.00. 
Lippincott. 

TALES FROM A FAMISHED Lanp. By Edward 
Eyre Hunt. Tells experiences of an 
American who served on the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. $1.25. Doubleday, 
Page. 

Tue A. E. F. [American Expeditionary 
Forces]. By Heywood Broun, of the 
N. Y. Tribune. First story of Pershing’s 
army in France. $1.50. Appleton. 

Tue Bic Ficut. By Capt. David Fallon, 
M.C., winner of the Military Cross. How 
it feels to command a “tank,” to fight in 
an aeroplane, to go “over the top.” $1.50. 
Watt, ; 

THE On ty Possiste Peace. By Frederic 
C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigration 
at the Port of N. Y. Traces the struggle 
for “exclusive territories” and advocates 
the internationalization of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Balkan States, Turkey and Asia 
Minor. $1.25. Scribner. 


THe Revotution Asso_ute, By Charles 
Ferguson. New point of view in religion 
and in economics by the author of “The 
Religion of Democracy” and “The Uni- 
versity Militant.” $1.25. Dodd, Mead. 

THE UNBROKEN TrapiTION. By Nora Con- 
nolly. Personal narrative of experiences 
in the Irish Rebellion of 1916 by the 
daughter of James Connolly. $1.25. Boni 
& Liveright. 

Tue VirGin Istanps. By Theodore De 
Booy and John T. Faris. Tells the in- 
tending visitor to the Islands and the in- 
vestor looking for business openings what 
he wishes to know. Profusely ill., with 
maps. $3.00. 

THREE CENTURIES OF TREATIES OF PEACE 
AND THEIR TEACHING. By the Right Hon. 
Sir W. G. Phillimore, D.C., LL.D. Offers 
guidance and warning in relation to the 
terms of the:future Peace. $2.50. Little, 
Brown. 

WarFareE oF To-Day. By Lieut.-Col. Paul 
Azan, head of the French Military Com- 
mission who has been training Harvard 
students. Ill. $2.00. Houghton, Mifflin. 


FICTION 


Miss AMERIKANKA. By Olive Gilbreath. 
Adventures of an American girl in Russia 
in 1914. Ill. by Sigismund de Ivanowski. 
$1.40. Harper. 

On, Money! Money! By Eleanor H. Por- 
ter. Story of a New England Cinderella 
and a Western millionaire. $1.50. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 

Pieces oF E1icut. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Story of buried treasure and the Spanish 
Main. $1.40. Doubleday, Page. 

Stmsa. By Stewart Edward White. Story 
of an African savage. $1.40. Doubleday, 
Page. 

THE House or Conrap. By Elias Toben- 
kin. Story of a Socialist family’s dis- 
illusionment, $1.50. Stokes. 

THE Man Wuo Lost Himsetr. By H. De 
Vere Stacpoole. Story of an American 
who, on account of his extraordinary like- 
ness to an English peer, gets into difficul- 
ties. $1.40. Lane. 

Tue Restiess Sex. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. Story of studio life in New York’s 
“Bohemia.” $1.50. Appleton. 

Tue Riper in Kuwaxt. By Nat Gould. 
11,000,000 Nat Gould novels have been 
sold in Great Britain. $1.25. Stokes. 

Tue Unwi tine Vestat. By Edward Lucas 
White. A tale of Rome under the Caesars. 
$1.50. Dutton. 
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In this department, edited by Rev. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, President of The International 


Forum, Inc., 


importance in the readjustments following the war. 


HOW THE OPEN FORUMS FILL THE 
CRYING NEED FOR NATIONAL UNITY 


HE supreme need in every nation 

is unity. The dream of inter- 

nationalism cannot be realized 
without national unity as a_ basis. 
Back of the money that we are spend- 
ing for munitions, back of the bonds, 
back of the soldiers in the trenches, 
national unity is the chief necessity. 
How is such unity to be achieved? 
Obviously the answer is, through edu- 
cation, especially as pertains to na- 
tional problems. To meet the situa- 
tion education must be speeded up. If 
the curriculums of the public schools 
were completely revolutionized and 
made a great unifying force for our 
future citizens, it would not be suffi- 
cient to meet the present requirement. 
Our immediate need is education of 
adults. But effective education has 
never been realized by the mere proc- 
ess of absorption. Such education as 
a rule produces only passive or emo- 
tional results, neither of which are 
of particular consequence in a great 
world crisis. Education must be in- 
telligent, virile and ,active. 

In every community where Forums 
-have been in operation there has been 
a demonstration of vital education. In 
fact, the Forum is the only institution 
in existence which produces the kind 
of education America must have to- 
day. As the war continues we must 


send hundreds of thousands of men to 
the trenches. Because of the splendid 
training they receive at the military 
camps they will go to Europe united 
and determined to carry the war 
through to a success. But it is not 
enough to have a united army, we 
must have a united America. It is 
important that American citizens in 
every community should meet together 
and discuss ways and means for a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and for 
intensifying national unity. Forums 
and more Forums must be organized 
in churches and schools, by public- 
spirited citizens throughout the land. 
Prof. Frederick D. Losey, organizer 
of the International Forums Associa- 
tion, has been touring the State of 
New York in the interest of the Forum 
Development. One of the interesting 
results of his work is seen in the fact 
that the Chamber of Commerce or- 
ganizations are everywhere found to 
be alive to the need of Community 
Forums. Letters and telegrams from 
Chambers of Commerce visited by 
Prof. Losey show that these effective 
and influential organizations not only 
realize the need of united action in 
each community, but they also approve 
of the Forum as the best method of 
producing unity of action. The Inter- 
national Forum Association urges upon 





WHAT THE FORUMS ARE 
ACCOMPLISHING IN CANADA 


NE of the outstanding features 

of Forum Development is the 

growth of the movement in 
Canada. ‘There are four Forums in 
Canada in the Saskatchewan District, 
five in the Alberta District, two in 
Manitoba and five in Ontario. Prof. 
Buller of Manitoba University re- 
cently spoke at the Yorkton Forum on 
the evolution of man. 

Hon. T. A. Johnson, Attorney-Gen- 
eral for Manitoba, recently discussed 
the minimum wage for women at the 
People’s Forum at Yorkton (Sask.). 
He said that in many industries it was 
found that women were not getting 
fair and honest wages for their work, 
and that, despite the war, now is the 


proper time to tackle the question. He 
said that increased efficiency demanded 
that women should work under the 
best conditions . . . that opponents to 
the minimum wage stated that the law 
would prove ruinous to industry, but 
that a practical working out of the 
law where it had been tried demon- 
strated that there was no substantial 
ground for any such objection. Only 
the small employer, poor managers, 
cut-throat manufacturers and those 
paying starvation wages are affected. 
The law should protect the woman of 
the future without working the least 
injustice on industry. 

Dr. Bland, the noted Winnipeg edu- 
cationalist, addressed the Swift Cur- 


CuRRENT OPINION undertakes to aid the development of a peculiarly American insti- 


tution and one of peculiar importance in the world at this time. It is likely to be of even greater 


Not Only to Speed Up the 
War, but to Grapple with 
the Problems of Peace 


Chambers of Commerce that they take 
the initiative in the organization of 
Community Forums, by appointing rep- 
resentatives from their own body, from 
the Board of Education, from the 
Women’s Clubs, from the American 
Federation of Labor, from the social 
workers’ groups and from the various 
religious bodies of the community to 
make up an executive committee on 
Forum organization. We are prepared 
to furnish to Chambers of Commerce 
interested in Forums complete details 
of the organization. This getting to- 
gether of the active elements of each 
community not only will hasten a suc- 
cessful issue of the war, but will also 
prepare the way for meeting the prob- 
lems of labor, of finance, of commerce, 
which will face us after the war. 

If the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout America will take the lead 
in this matter, by organizing a Forum 
in every city, America can face the 
future with a more united spirit and 
will be equal to the great issues only 
to be met successfully by intelligent 
citizens working in unison. Every- 
where there is a realization upon the 
part of forward-looking men and 
women that this coming together of 
the people of a community is the ef- 
fective antidote to hasty and ill-con- 
sidered action. 


Remarkable Progress is Being 
Made Especially in Western 
Provinces of the Dominion 


rent (Sask.) Forum recently. He 
thinks the first duty of citizens is to 
take up arms for the country and that 
the next best service is to be rendered 
on the farms in producing food for the 
Allies. He paid a high tribute to both 
Catholics and Protestants and their 
respective contributions to the war. 

The People’s Forum at Moose Jaw 
(Sask.) has given considerable time to 
the discussion of the question of pro- 
viding farmers with capital to assist 
them in the increased production of 
food. 

Canada seems to deal with the ques- 
tion of censorship without reserve. In 
a discussion at the Lethbridge (AlI- 
berta) Forum, C. F. Jamison said that 
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there were only three matters on which 
censorship should be imposed — the 
movement of troops, the sailings of 
ships and code messages. Mayor Har- 
die of Lethbridge criticised the censor- 
ship and also the newspapers for not 
printing the facts. 

Alexander Johnson, Field Secretary 
of the Commission for the Feeble- 
minded of the United States, spoke at 
the Medicine Hat (Alberta) Forum. 
Prof. Carrie Derick of McGill Univer- 
sity at the same Forum made the star- 
tling assertion that there were twenty- 
five thousand mental defectives in 
Canada. 

Robt. Gosden, representing the Fed- 
erated Workers Union of Canada, 
in addressing the Calgary (Alberta) 
People’s Forum declared the autocratic 


NEWS AND A REVIEW 
OF THE FORUM WORLD 


EGARDING the nation - wide 
R Open Forum movement, Presi- 

dent Wilson says: “It will, I 
believe, result, when thoroly carried 
out, in welding the nation together as 
no nation of any great size has ever 
been welded before. It will build up 
from the bottom an understanding and 
sympathy and unity in purpose and 
effort which will no doubt have an 
immediate and deserving effect upon 
our great undertaking.” 

Ex-Governor L. C. Garvin, of Rhode 
Island, has been active in organizing 
Forums in Providence, Pawtucket and 
Woonsocket. 

Dr. Jonathan C. Day, Comfnissioner 
of New York Public Markets, tho he 
has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Labor Temple, will con- 
tinue to supervise the Forum which 
has been such a success there. He 
recently addressed the Richmond Hill 
(New York) Forum on “Why Hang 
the I. W. W.s?” 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell 
University, recently speaking at the 
Unity Forum on the subject of recon- 
struction after the war, said: “The 
principle of self-determination must be 
recognized. Each nation must have 
the right to determine its own destiny. 
Every nation must have freedom, but 
freedom. which recognizes interna- 
tional obligations. Everywhere we 
hear expressed the conviction that dis- 
armament must follow the war. There 
is only one way to disarm, and that 
is—to disarm. You will have free 
seas when you have a disarmed land 
and not before. There will be a new 
social order everywhere. We must 
also have a change of heart and a new 
outlook on life; new moral spirit and 
faith in humanity—that alone can 
guarantee the permanency of any 
change that is made.” 





FORUMS WELDING ALL CLASSES TOGETHER 


rule in Russia had prevented people 
from obtaining knowledge of a kind 
that would enable them to cooperate 
intelligently in remedying conditions. 
The result was that they adopted the 
only law that they knew, and the Gov- 
ernment collapsed. They had not suffi- 
cient leaven to reconstruct the state, 
and so came faction fighting faction. 
If the Russian Government is sincere 
and has the welfare of the people at 
heart, it will be willing to meet the 
workers on some practical working 
basis. Labor will cooperate with the 
Government, he maintained, if given 
a fair opportunity. 

Rev. Father L. Minehan, of To- 
ronto, in an address before the Peo- 
ple’s Forum at Ottawa, said he was 
friendly to the Single Tax to the ex- 





nomic .conditions. 
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tent that he thought much good had 
been done by the followers of Henry 
George, particularly with respect to 
unimproved land held in cities for 
speculative purposes, but he doubted 
its value as a cure for present eco- 
He declared that all 
exemptions from taxation were a priv- 
ilege. 

W. E. Knowles delivered the first 
address at the new Forum at Moose 
Jaw. 

J. W. Weart, M.L.A., of South 
Vancouver, addressing the Open Fo- 
rum of that city recently, declared that 
freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech in Canada, despite the censor- 
ship, was evidence that democracy 
prevails in the Dominion, where the 
Forum movement is rapidly spreading. 


President Wilson and Others 


Make Interesting Statements in 


Florence Finch Kelley, addressing 
the Calvary Forum at Buffalo not long 
ago, said: “Children began to carry 
the burden of the war the day it be- 
gan in Europe. And they have been 
carrying it ever since. There never 
has been a time in our history when 
children have been so cruelly neglected, 
so brazenly exploited, so coolly forced 
out of their homes and out of the 
schools under an hysteria of false 
patriotism as at present.” 

Margaret Slattery recently said, at 
the Ford Hall Forum, Boston: “You 
business men of America keep your 
hands off American girlhood. If there 
is a shortage of man labor, call upon 
women of over twenty-five. They can 
do this work with less danger to pros- 
pective citizens of America than can 
girls in their teens.” John B. Meade, 
at the Brockton, Mass., Forum recent- 
ly spoke on the subject of serving the 
working people in time of war. 

No clearer syllogism expressing the 
idea of the Forum has been given than 
the following by George Gordon Bat- 
tle: 1. A truly democratic government 
is based upon the intelligent consent of 
the governed. Such intelligent con- 
sent can proceed only from a full dis- 
cussion and consideration of govern- 
mental questions. Therefore, the full 
discussion and- consideration of these 
questions is essential to a true democ- 
racy. 

2. The discussion and consideration 
of such questions must be carried on in 
an intelligent and systematic manner in 
order to be efficient. The Forum of- 
fers the best means for such orderly 
and systematic discussion and consid- 
eration. Therefore, the Forum is one 
of the most valuable aids to a truly 
democratic government. 

One of the new Forums recently 
organized is the Liberty Forum at 





Approving the Great Movement 


White Plains, New York. In an ad- 
dress at this Forum Francis Hackett 
said: “It is the duty of everyone to ask 
themselves as good citizens if they 
really favor a democratic society. 
Upon the answer depends the possibil- 
ity of world peace. The collapse of 
Russia has proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that if society is built upon 
labor without incorporating and in- 
tegrating labor in the political organ- 
ization, one may expect labor to rise 
and wreck our organization. The 
world shall enjoy real patriotism when 
the political power of nations is con- 
trolled by the people who create it, and 
it will be no longer possible for na- 
tional misdirections and international 
chaos to jeopardize the happiness of 
six hundred millions of people—the ap- 
proximate population of the countries 
now engaged in war. To bring about 
the creation of a new internationalism 
everyone must practise the democracy 
they preach, and see to it that inter- 
nationalism is truly the possession of 
all the people. In such an effort and 
such an aim lies the great and only 
hope of the future.” 

This contribution from Mary A. 
Clark shows a unique use of the Forum 
idea: “The presentation of Maeter- 
linck’s symbolic play, “The Blind,’ at 
Cooper Union is suggestive of great 
possibilities in Forum work. The play 
presents in a very striking way the 
author’s indictment of society. It was 
given in the spirit in which it was 
written, by persons interested in inter- 
preting Maeterlinck’s ideals.” The 
play was followed by a discussion, led 
by Dr. Holmes, who maintained that 
an argument in dramatic form is not 
a new idea but that the application of 
the Forum idea of free discussion to 
the presentation of such a play is both 
new and suggestive. 
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U-BOAT WARFARE STARTS THE GREATEST 
HUNT OF THE AGES 


SUNKEN TREASURE 


NCLE SAM has recently joined 
U hands with the Allies in the 

greatest maritime salvage un- 
dertaking that has ever been essayed. 
It is for the recovery of treasure 
which since the war began has aggre- 
gated from four to five billion dollars 
worth of property in the shape of 
sunken ships and their rich cargoes. 
Experts from this side of the Atlantic 
are now at work with men of kindred 
training in European waters and their 
union of effort has for its inspiration 
a record of reclamation that is ex- 
tremely encouraging. According to 
published data enemy torpedoes and 
mines have sent more than 7,500,000 
tons of shipping to the bottom, not 
including trawlers, drifters, destroyers, 
submarines and a numerous array of 
vessels below 1,600 tons. The vast 
majority have gone down laden with 
valuable cargoes, the salvage of which 
will go far toward offsetting the 
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ravages of the U-boats. Up to last 
January, we are told by Robert G. 
Skerrett in the New York Sun Maga- 
zine, British salvors had succeeded in 
refloating about 210 vessels, represent- 
ing an aggregate of fully a million 
tons. These vessels were either raised 
from the sea-bed or dragged from 
beaches where they had been grounded 
to save them from foundering. They 
were then towed into convenient 
harbors where it was practicable to 
begin refitting them for active: and 
vitally necessary service. Of this work 
and its difficulties we read: 


“Any one familiar with operations of 
this sort knows that they cannot be ‘car- 
ried out without special facilities in the 
way of wrecking derricks and properly- 
equipped salvage craft. Further, the ac- 
tual prosecution of the work is of a self- 
advertizing nature, because the rescuing 
flotilla looms up rather conspicuously at 
its stations about the wreck. This adds 


British and American 
Wreckers Unite to 
Raise Sunken Vessels 


considerably to the peril of the salvors’ 
labors, for the submarine commanders 
are in no wise disposed to stand by 
calmly and permit their destroying efforts 
to be neutralized. Either the Germans 
are fully informed of what the British 
have been doing of late or they have 
stumbled upon the toiling salvors by acci- 
dent. In any case it is reported that 
there has developed something like a con- 
certed offensive on the part of U-boats 
in an effort to halt these salvage under- 
takings. 

“Proof of this is not lacking. As 
rumor has it, enemy submarines sudden- 
ly appeared at two places where ships 
were in the course of refloating. The 
U-boats maneuvered so successfully that 
two salvage craft tn one place and one 
in the other were torpedoed and sent 
to the bottom in a single day alongside 
the very vessels they were preparing to 
raise. Now we know why the United 
States Government has commandeered 
the equipment of all of our big wrecking 
concerns, and to amplify these resources 
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ancient treasure ships by crosses. 










WHERE ENEMY TORPEDOES AND MINES HAVE SENT 7,500,000 TONS OF SHIPPING TO THE BOTTOM 


Work is under way to salve hundreds of wrecks and recover their cargoes. Modern vessels are indicated by dots and circles, 
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it is not unlikely that numerous craft 
will be speedily adapted for the work.” 


Much of the work cut out for the 
international salvage corps is what 
might be called plain sailing as wreck- 
ing goes, because a great many ships 
are stranded in comparatively shallow 
water. If not seriously hampered by 
U-boats or persistently bad weather, 
this summer will see scores of them 
refloated and made ready for service. 
In the harbor of Havre alone there are 
seven big ships that will be taken in 
hand at an early date. These vessels 
were caught by German submarines 
early in the war before the French 
had built their defensive boom and 
taken other precautions to safeguard 
steamships lying in the open road- 
stead. It is said that there are numer- 
ous other places on the French and 
British coasts where the beached ships 
are huddled together in groups. Of 
course: 

“It is quite impossible for any one on 
this side of the Atlantic to say with any 
degree of certainty what ships may and 
what vessels cannot be refloated that have 
gone to the bottom or been beached about 
the British Isles or along the coast of 
France....As far as our knowledge 


IS GERMANY NEAR 


AND ALSO ECONOMIC RUIN? 


the German Empire. In 1914 it 

was Belgium; in 1915, Russia. 
Last year it was “peace” and to-day 
it is “What is going to happen to the 
Fatherland industrially when the war 
ends?” Germany to-day is apprehen- 
sive of an economic earthquake. There 
is a universal feeling of uncertainty 
as to how the industries will stand 
the ‘shock of no more war orders; 
how the millions of discharged soldiers 
will find employment and how welcome 
a German merchant will be outside the 
Central Powers after the war. During 
the war, we are told by Carl W. 
Ackerman, in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Germany has survived because 
of her economic unity—because the 
government has controlled the pro- 
duction, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion of everything. Unified industri- 
ally and economically during the war, 
everything has been running smoothly, 
as smoothly as possible under the 
pressure of the Allied blockade. Mer- 
chants, manufacturers and farmers, it 
is surprising to read, have reaped a 
golden harvest. Judging from the de- 
posits in the banks and savings-insti- 
tutions, the people, too, have prospered 
apparently, with the exception of the 
unfortunate middle class, which has 
had to work for unchanged wages 
while others were making fortunes out 
of the war. Recently the Berlin Na- 


Sa: Gan is always worrying 


IS GERMANY FACING BANKRUPTCY? 


goes, the Lusitania lies in water sub- 
stantially 270 feet deep and no well-in- 
formed salvor entertains the slightest 
probability of her raising. However, the 
ship when she sank had aboard of her 
copper, brass, gold, etc., to the value of 
quite a million dollars, aside from jewelry 
and money carried by her passengers. 
Further, she had in her strong box some 
millions of dollars of unregistered securi- 
ties. With dynamite it would probably 
be possible to break through her hull and 
reach her cargo and riches, and properly 
equipped divers should find nothing in- 
superable in their way unless dangerous 
currents and the weather block their ef- 
forts. The Parthenon, sunk off Havre, 
inside the 150-foot depth line, was in- 
sured for a total of $4,000,000—$1,000,000 
for the ship and $3,000,000 for the cargo. 
This vessel should offer a tempting case 
for wreckers bent upon salving a good- 
sized ship and extremely valuable freight. 
The Miyazaki Maru was sent to the bot- 
tom a short distance away from Cher- 
bourg in the English Channel. Some 
idea of the worth of the craft and freight 
can be gathered from the fact that they 
were underwritten for $3,250,000. The 
American steamship Healdton, which was 
torpedoed off the Dutch coast in water 
less than 100 feet deep, carried a com- 
bined insurance on ship and cargo of 


$2,150,000. 
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These instances suffice to give a hint 
of the riches that now lie on the sea-bed 
because of the present strife and which 
offer strong inducements for valiant ef- 
forts by salvors.” 


Regarding the methods employed in 
cases where ships are deeply sub- 
merged, we read that the salvor is 
able under ordinary circumstances to 
pump compressed air into the hold 
and give a foundered ship sufficient 
buoyancy to make her rise; or, if this 
be impracticable, he can employ sub- 
mergible pontoons—big cylinders of 
steel. These, when weather and other 
conditions permit, can be filled with 
water and sunk directly alongside the 
submerged craft, and by wire cables 
the pontoons can be made to lift her 
after their water ballast has been 
forcibly expelled by means of com- 
pressed air fed down the wrecking 
flotilla. Her refloating or the recovery 
of any part of her cargo rests pri- 
marily, however, upon the labors of 
the diver, and what the experts of our 
navy have done to protect divers even 
in depths of three hundred feet, we 
are assured, gives promise of amazing 
achievements. 


Her War Lords and Manufacturers 


Facing a $30,000,000,000 Debt, Are 


tional-Z eitung stated that in one month 
the Berlin savings-banks had enjoyed 
an increase of 10,000,000 marks in 
deposits. There were 6,700 new sav- 
ings - books issued. Since the begin- 
ning of the year (1917), 96,000,000 
marks more had been deposited than 
withdrawn, compared to 29,000,000 
during the preceding year. Deposits 
at present, deducting subscriptions to 
the war loan, amount to 477,000,000 
marks and there are 877,000 savings- 
books in circulation. On the other 
hand, recent dispatches from Berlin 
state that the German debt already 
exceeds 124,000,000,000 marks ($30,- 
000,000,000), besides which the munici- 
palities of the empire have incurred 
heavy expenditures, largely for relief 
for families of soldiers, and the vari- 
ous States have also gone deeply into 
debt. At five per cent., a fair average 
rate of interest on the national debt, 
this means an annual interest charge 
of $1,500,000,000, which is & crush- 
ing burden for the nation to bear. 
Consideration of this and of the 
acute economic shortages in Germany 
prompts the general wonder as to 
when the end will come. 

Are there sufficient fig-leaves and 
apples to keep the nation from freezing 
and starving? Ackerman, writing from 
Switzerland, says: 

“A furniture famine in Dantzic has 
compelled the city authorities to go into 





Having a “‘Nightmare of Peace’’ 


the furniture business and control the 
buying and selling of all new and second- 
hand household articles, such as chairs, 
tables, beds, rugs and curtains. Writing 
in the Berlin Tageblatt, City Councilman 
Doctor Gruenspan declares that municipal 
ownership of furniture is the only solu- 
tion for the present shortages. New 
furniture, he states, costs from two to 
three times what it did before the war, 
while old furniture, which could always 
be bought reasonably, now costs from 
five to six times its normal price. He 
quotes the price of a plain kitchen chair 
at fifteen marks—a chair which formerly 
cost one mark and fifty pfennigs. An 
old bed with a mattress, he declares, 
which sold for fifteen or twenty marks 
in 1914, costs at least one hundred marks 
to-day. Engaged couples, he maintains, 
cannot get married because it is impossi- 
ble to furnish new homes! ‘Our return- 
ing soldiers will suffer the most,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘because they will want to re- 
establish their homes and will not be able 
to do so.’” 


At the same time, the German news- 
papers have been exultantly printing 
pictures of the new Hamburg-Amer- 
ican freight ship Rheinland, “the larg- 
est ship in the German merchant 
marine exclusively for freight.” This 
ship of 16,000 tons was launched at 
Bremen and the official notices stated: 

“Tt is indeed a happy indication of 
the life-power of the German shipping 
industry, so long repressed, that such 
a large ship could be built and launched 
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during the war.” If the Rheinland is 
the only ship this one-time great trans- 
atlantic line has built during the war 
the announcement is something of a 
joke. If this line, however, has built 
other ships for use after the war the 
only safe conclusion is that Germany 
is preparing for an economic war on 
the seas. 

Perhaps the best proof of the short- 
age of raw materials is the decline in 
the profits of the great war industries. 
Despite the fact that the war last year 
was being fought on more fronts and 


NOW FOR WHALE MEAT 
AND SHARKSKIN SHOES 


given the other day at the 

American Museum of Natural 
History in New York as a demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of whale meat 
over other meats during the present 
food crisis. As a result of the demon- 
stration a few cans of whale meat were 
forwarded to the Hoover Food Bureau 
at Washington, with the query: 

“Ts this thing worth making a stir 
about?” After a few days the answer 
came back: 

"6, tt 8.” 

And why not? comments Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Curator of ‘Mammals 
for the Museum. Whale meat is as 
palatable as venison, can be supplied 
in large quantities in the United States 
and sold at 12% cents a pound. 

The luncheon was planned on a 
strictly war basis.‘ Whale meat, that 
of the humpbacked variety which 
makes the best eating, formed, of 
course, the backbone of the meal. 
The dishes were prepared under the 
direction of a Delmonico chef and 
directions given as to various ways of 
preparing whale meat, making it into 
roast, stew, casserole, curry and meat 
pie. This was the revolutionary war 
menu: 


A “WHALE of a luncheon” was 


Hors D’Oeuvre—Whale 
+ Whale Pot Au Feu 


Celery Olives Radishes 
Corn Pone Delmonico War Bread 
Nut Butter 


Boiled Skate, Mustard Sauce 
Parsley Potatoes 
Planked Whale Steak 
A la Vancouver 
Border of Samp 
Vegetable Salad 
Ice Cream: Bisque of Black Bread 
A la_ Delmonico 
Ginger Bread with Raw Sugar Coffee 
we read, is coarse- 


Onion Sauce 


Whale meat, 
grained and has a flavor peculiarly its 
own, tho much resembling that of 
venison. It contains more than 98 per 
cent. of digestible material, while or- 
dinary beef seldom has more than 93 
per cent. The whale blubber is also 
especially rich in fat and could, no 
doubt, be used advantageously instead 
of suet in cooking. Regarding the 
available supply of whale meat, a 
Food Administration bulletin states: 
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by more men than in 1916, we read 
that the Krupps made a net profit of 
only 40,976,456 marks, as compared to 
49,657,308 marks in 1916. The Krupp 
report indicates other interesting con- 
ditions: 


“The value of new and unused ma- 
chinery on hand is given at 2,351,290 
marks compared to 5,400,558 marks in 
1916, which would seem to indicate that 
the corporation has had to draw heavily 
upon its supplies of machinery without 
being able to replace what has been used 
up. But as far as war esupplies — half 





finished and finished war materials—are 
concerned, the report shows war goods 
on hand worth 584,225,177 marks com- 
pared to 241,628,788 marks the previous 
year. This would seem to indicate an 
unusually large stock of guns, shells and 
ship cannon from which Von Hindenburg 
and Admiral von Holtzendorff may draw 
this year. 


A good milk cow sells for about $125 in 
Holland. This is a decline of $40 or $50 in 
comparison with prices a few months ago, on 
account of the scarcity of fodder. There is 
serious talk of slaughtering or exporting sev- 
eral hundred thousand cattle because of in- 
ability to feed them sufficiently. 


100,000,000 Pounds of Whale Meat, 


Now Wasted, Are Annually Available 


As Food at 


12% Cents a Pound 











IN AN EDIBLE HUMPBACKED WHALE IS ENOUGH STEAK, ROAST AND 
STEW TO FURNISH MEAT IN A SQUARE MEAL FOR A 
HUNDRED FAMILIES 


One hundred million pounds of whale meat could be supplied to this country annually at 
a cost of 12% cents a pound. 











“Altho the sub-arctic islands have 
proven the greatest whaling grounds of 
modern times, the shores of our -own, 
country are the site of a large whal- 
ing industry. New Bedford has lost 
its former prestige, but there are seven 
large whaling stations on the Pacific 
coast. Only three of these, however, 
are equipped to handle whale meat for 
food. The other whaling plants only 
use the meat as fertilizer, and 15,000,000 
pounds of material that .wotld make 
splendid human food are wasted in this 
way every year. It has been ascertained 
from reliable sources that 100,000,000. 
pounds of whale meat ceuld be supplied 
to this country annually at a cost of 12% 
cents a pound. This food makes an ex- 
cellent steak, roast or stew when eaten 
fresh and is said to be more palatable 
when tinned than beef, mutton or pork. 
One member of the museum staff, who 
found whale meat too oily to be to his 
taste when fresh, declared that canned 
whale was delicious and that it tasted like 


first-class beef. The whale flesh, as it is 
now put up in cans, can be kept indefi- 
nitely and should prove a very welcome 
addition to the diet of all Americans who 
are trying to do their bit by saving on 
the meat which is so sorely needed by the 
armies in Europe.” 


The only question, comments the 
New York Evening Post, is whether 
the American people will let a prej- 
udice, such as exists against horse 
meat, stand in the way of their getting 
a first-rate food that is palatable and 
wholesome and at the same time ob- 
tainable at one-half or one-third the 
price of most other meats. The im- 
pression that the whale is a carni- 
vorous fish is widespread. So strong 
has been the prejudice that some 
whaling concerns have appealed to the 
Government to suggest a trade-name 
such as “sea beef” or “ocean venison” 

(Continued on page 366) 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





te iy 
Type L.S. 
OUR employes will ap- 
preciate an equipment 

of Durand Steel Lockers. 
You owe them a cleanly, 
sanitary, safe place for the 
protection of their clothing. 
Durand Steel Lockers are 
fire-proof, practically inde- 
structible, and easily cleaned. 
They will form a permanent 
asset to your plant, and will 
promote order. and efficiency. 


Write today for catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers 
of steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1507 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. | 907 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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. if 

Do you know, ill||\\ 
health orchronic ailments, |\\\ 
in nineoutof ten cases,are due 
to improper food, poor circu- |}, 
lation, insufficient exercise, |},"))| 
incorrect breathing and in- |!% 
correct poise? 

Remove those unnatural 
conditions and your ailments 
vanish. 

This may surprise you, but I 
am doing it daily; 1 have done 
it foreighty thousand women. 


Without Drugs 


I will send you letters of endorsement 
from eminent physicians and tell you how 
I would treat you. | 4 

Physicians endorse my work — their |} |):| | 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 

Don't let writing a letter stand between 
you and GOOD HEALTH, ANIMATION, 
Correct weight anda perfect figure. 
Write me now—today—while this subject 
is uppermost. [f you will tell me in con- 
fidence your height, weight, and your ail- 
ments, 








will tell you if I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.6 624 South Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 364) 
under which whale meat might be 
marketed more successfully. It has 
been decided, however, that camouflage 
would probably do more harm than 


good and that the best course is to | 
stick to the original name and educate | 


consumers up to the known merits of 
the commodity. 


It seems not unlikely, the Scientific | 


American ventures to say, that the 
meat, hitherto a by-product, will 
shortly become the principal yield of 
the whaling industry, with blubber and 
oil the by-product. A forty or fifty- 
ton whale, we read, will yield from 
ten to fifteen tons of meat and from 
six to eight tons is an average yield. 
Inasmuch as the meat is not scattered 
among many carcasses, as with beef, 
and as the killing takes place in the 


ocean, where there are no expenses | 


for slaughter - houses, rail transporta- 
tion and such factors in ordinary 
packing, the price of whale meat 
should always remain considerably be- 
low that of good beef. 

No such objection as the one raised 


against whale meat can apply to the 
substitution of sharkskin for cow 
leather inthe boot and shoe industry, 
and we read in the New York Sun 
that vessels from Cuba are now bring- 
ing to America as many as ten thou- 
sand raw sharkskins at a trip. 


| “Several industrial chemists are work- 
| ing on processes in the tanning of shark 
hide for shoe- manufacturing purposes. 
The shoes so far produced look very well 
and seem to have that quality which per- 
mits ventilation. The process of pre- 
paring the sharkskin is difficult because 
there must be removed by powerful ma- 
chinery the hard pellicles or pebble-like 
excrescences which make the skin diffi- 
cult to handle and interfere with its 
pliability. Several processes have been 
found which appear satisfactory and 
sharkskin shoes already on sale look very 
| much like grained cowhide.” 


The Pacific coast interest’ in whale meat 
recently led twelve retail grocers in Van- 
couver to inaugurate a cooperative organiz- 
ing campaign for that specialty. It is point- 
ed out that the whale is captured many 
miles at sea and feeds exclusively on live 





shrimps. Hence it is declared to be per- 
| fectly edible. The meat sells at ten cents a 
| pound. 





WHY MOVING CLOCKS AHEAD WILL HELP 
WIN THE WAR 


IFTY-TWO convincing reasons 
F for the Daylight- Saving Bill 

which became a law on April 1 
were given Congress in the report of 
the Committee on Daylight Saving of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Expediting the training of the 
national forces, speeding up produc- 
tion in the plants making war material 
and stimulating work in the ship-build- 
ing yards are three immediate results 
of the measure emphasized as most im- 
portant from a military point of view. 
All along the line daylight saving 
means increased efficiency in improv- 
ing the health and social welfare of the 
twenty million workers of the country. 
Working girls will go home by day- 
light. Parents will have a new hour 
to spend with their children. Bills 
for gas and electric light will be cut 


down, and outdoor recreation will be 
stimulated. In this connection, the 
possible increased gardening produc- 
tion is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. More than 1,500,000 tons of coal 
a year is the estimated saving during 
the seven months that daylight saving 
will be compulsory; and the saving in 
fuel oils is equally impressive. Calcu- 
lations for the period of seven months 
between April 1 and October 1, based 
upon actual British experience in the 
summer of 1916 and modified by allow- 
ances for differences in latitude, give 
the following prospective coal savings 
for the United States: 

Saving of 190 hours of a yearly 
average of 1,320 per year requiring 
artificial illumination in the United 
States (that is, with clocks moved 
| (Continued on page 368) 





















































A.M. 
EARLY 
MORNING 8 HOUR 
SUMMER 
DAYLIGHT WORKING DAY 
EARLY | 8 WORKING HOURS 
MORNING UNDER 
DAYLIGHT] DAYLIGHT SAVING PLAN 

1AM. 5AM 8AM. NSM. 
A.M. P.M. 


A CHART SHOWING AT A GLANCE THE ADVANTAGES OF DAYLIGHT 
SAVING 


One item is a saving of 891,625 tons of coal out of 15,750,000 tons used annually in 
making gas and electricity for illuminating purposes. 
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How I Got Cash 
for My Real Estate 


It tells of a modern method of sell- 
ing property without paying big com- 
missions to agents. 

It tells how this system sold my property 
—quickly, and for cash—and how it can do 
the same for you. 

It gives information of immense value to 
every man and woman who has real estate 
for sale. 

Through a business deal I became the 
owner of a property in an adjoining State. 

The place was so run down that it would 
have required $500 or $600 to make the 
house habitable. 

As the property was so located that I 
could not live on it, and, being unoccupied, 
brought me no income, I was, of course, 
anxious to dispose of it as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Never having tried to sell any real estate, 
and knowing no better method to pursue, 
I placed the property in the hands of a local 
real estate agent. 

This agent, following out the usual. meth- 
ods of the average small-town real estate 
man, put a “For Sale” sign on the property 
and then sat down and waited for some 
one to come along and inquire about it. 

After several months had elapsed with- 
out any word from the agent, I wrote and 
inquired as to the prospects of a sale. He re- 
plied that he had been unable to do any- 
thing with the property and had come to 
the conclusion that it was impossible to sell 
it in its present run-down condition, and 
advised me to spend $500 in repairs. 

Not having any money to spend on the 
place, and having lost faith in the agent’s 
ability to find a buyer, I decided that if 
anything was done I would have to do it 
myself 


Closed Deal in Two Weeks 


Fortunately for me, about that time, I 
learned of “The Simplex Plans for Selling 
Real Estate” that had just been brought 
out by a New York publishing house. These 
I secured, and much to my delight, I found 
they contained seven definite plans for ad- 
vertising and selling just such a property 
as mine, 

Selecting from these seven selling plans 
the one that seemed best suited to my re- 
quirements, I immediately put it into opera- 
tion with the following gratifying results: 

Within three days I had eighteen people 
interested in my property, and within two 
weeks I made a satisfactory sale, having 
received three cash offers and two offers of 
exchange. 

And what is of the utmost importance, 
the cost of advertising and selling my prop- 
erty by The Simplex System was less than 
$15, whereas if I had followed the agent’s 
advice I would have been compelled to 
spend $500 in repairs, and pay him $125 
commission when he made the sale. 


Other Quick Results 


That my experience is not unusual is 
evidenced by what others say who have 
availed themselves of this method of sell- 
ing. Here are some extracts from recent 
etters : 

“Sold my property for cash within ten 
days. Gladly recommend your methods.” 
—W m. H. Cartland, Massachusetts. 

“Your method sold my farm in a short 
time and for cash, too.”—Mrs. L. A. Childs, 
Minnesota. 

“Sold my fruit farm at a_ satisfactory 
Price in a very short time. Much pleased 
with your method.”—E. R. Lindsey, Ky. 

“Sold my property for cash. Think your 
Plan the quickest I ever saw.’—Johnson 
String, New Jersey. 

“Your plans sold my property when every 
other method failed. Found a buyer in a 


ip. is a short tale about a quick sale. 


By W. E. BEECHER 


remarkably short time.”—Jno. O. Brown, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Sold my business. Your methods brought 
quick returns.".—W. W. Sanderson, New 
York. 

“Sold my hotel for $5,375."—G. F. 
Stewart, Illinois. 


No Commissions to Pay 


The Simplex Plans are for individual 
owners everywhere, who want to sell their 
property promptly and economically, with- 
out paying fees and commissions to agents. 

And although the Plans were not prima- 
rily intended for the use of agents, they 
are being purchased by wide-awake, get- 
ahead agents from Maine to California. 

In addition to selling like the proverbial 
“hot cakes” to property owners and pro- 
gressive agents, they are also being secured 
by large corporations and institutions that 
have important and extensive transactions 
to handle. The Homestead Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 
is doing comprehensive real estate work 
throughout that great State, has purchased 
a set, and the Secretary of that Commission 
says: “On careful examination of The Sim- 
plex Plans we find they will be of great 
value in connection with the work of this 
Commission.” 

And so The Simplex Plans are being 
used by property owners, wise agents and 
large corporations and institutions through- 
out this great country. And you, too, can 
use them in the selling of your property, 
no matter in what part of the United States 
it may be located. 

What is needed to make a successful sale 
of any property is a positive plan to follow. 
If you go ahead in a haphazard fashion— 
if you try to get results without a, practical 
plan — if you follow no definite method — 
you are almost sure to fail. 

Surely it is foolish to waste valuable time 
guessing’ and experimenting when you can 
get these proved-out, time-tested Plans to 
guide you. 


Make Sales and Make Money 


In addition to using The Simplex Plans 
for selling your own property, you can 
also use them in making sales for relatives, 
friends or acquaintances. In fact, they 
will enable you to handle real estate as a 
side line. 

No matter what business you are in, or 
what kind of goods you sell, or what sal- 
aried position you hold, you can, with The 
Simplex Plans, become a Sales Specialist 
«* ~~ property “on the side.” 

. C. Kotzum, Curtis Bay, Md., says: 
ge | a ‘a property yesterday by your plans 
for $2,500. My commission $250.” 

Is there any reason why you can’t make 
some money in the same way? 

Is there any reason why you can’t do as 
well as Mr. Kotzum ? 

Is there any reason why you should not 
get and follow The Simplex Plans and make 
from $50 to $100 a_ month, and more, dur- 
ing your spare time? 


Practical and Easy 


Every reader of this magazine who is at 
all interested in the sale of any kind of 
property, anywhere, should investigate The 
Simplex Selling Plans at once. They are 
complete in eight small books in cloth-cov- 
ered container, and they are so simple and 
easy to follow that every one who can read 
and write plain, every-day English can use 
them to the fullest advantage. 

Although the Plans were prepared for the 
express purpose of selling residences, farms 
and building lots, priced at not more than 
$15,000 each, they have been used success- 
fully in the sale of nearly every kind of 
real estate at a great variety of prices. And 
they can be used as well for selling estab- 
lished businesses, medical or dental prac- 
tices, securing loans or obtaining capital for 
business enterprises. 

The most convincing proof of the great 
efficiency of The Simplex System of Sell- 
ing is the fact that through its use more 
than 5,000 sales have been made in the 48 
states. In view of this evidence is it wise 
for you to make a single move or spend : 
single dollar in an effort to turn your cae 
erty into cash, until you first investigate The 
Simplex Plans? 

In buying The Simplex Plans you are 
not buying just so much print and paper. 
You are wisely investing in practical infor- 
mation—information that required years of 
experience and thousands of dollars to se- 
cure—information that you can cash in on 
if you have property for sale. 

The real value of The Simplex Plans is 
impossible to measure, but if they help you 
get $100 to $1,000 more for your property 
—if they show you how to save big fees 
and commissions to agents—if they enable 
you to save weeks and months of time in 
finding a buyer for your property—then you 
must agree that they are well worth several 
times their present price. 


Plans Sent Free 


The present price of The Simplex Plans 
is $10, but the publishers are now making 
a special half-payment, free-examination of- 
fer that you can take advantage of. 

Send no money. Just fill in, cut out and 
mail the Coupon, and a complete set of the 
Plans will be sent to you by insured parcel 
post, all charges ape for five days free 
examination, In this way you take no risk 
as you examine the Plans right in your 
own home without cost or obligation. Then 
if you are satisfied that they are just what 
you need to make an advantageous sale of 
your property, send the publishers $5, and 
agree to pay $5 more when you sell your 
property. Otherwise, simply notify the pub- 
lishers and they will send you instructions 
for returning the Plans and you will not 
owe a single penny. 

As the publishers reserve the right to 
withdraw this free-examination offer at any 
time, better cut out, fill in and mail the 
Coupon at once to THE SIMPLEX COM- 
PANY, Dept. N, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, or, if you prefer, copy the Coupon on 
a post card or in a letter. 





Special Free-Examination Coupon—No Money Required 





5 days’ free examination. 


me instructions for returning them. 
keep them, 
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receive them, and I will send you $5 more when I sell my_ property. 
keep the Plans I will notifiy you within 5 days after receiving them and you are to send 
I agree not to show the Plans to any one unless | 
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THE SIMPLEX COMPANY, Dept. N, 1128 Broadway, New York. 


Send me a complete set of The Simplex Plans by parcel post, all charges prepaid, for 
If I decide to keep them I will send you $5 within 5 days after I 


If I do not want to 
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INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE 972% 


Protect yourself and family by taking out a policyin the 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


You can do it 


by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. 

You save money too, and get advantages and benefits that 
other companies do not or can not give. 


Inthe pasttwelvéyears 15,000 people havetaken insurance 
by the Postal’s direct method (without agents) and the Com- 
pany has distributed over $10,000,000—all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail. 

The Postal way is the best way. Write today, mentioning 


Current Opinion, with date of birth, 


and occupation. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Resources, $9,500,000 Insurance —— $40,000, 000 Aa 
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FREE on request. 


- Put On Like Plaster—Wears Likelron 





It is a composition material, easily applied in 
plastic form over old or new wood, iron, concrete 
or other solid foundation—Laid % to % in. 
thick—Does not crack, peel or come loose from 
foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine-grained, smooth, 
non-slippery surface, practically a seamless tile— 
No crack, crevice or joint for the accumulation of grease, 
dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 





for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, = 


Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— = 


all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
Your choice of several practical colors. Full information and sample 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
961 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
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On the market 10 years. 
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There is no longer any need for you to hear 
imperfectly, for straining to hear or being con- 
spicuous in any way. Over a quarter million 
deaf people are now hearing clearly with the 
Acousticon. And since the perfecting of our 
new 1918 Acousticon—smaller, better and just 
as strong as ever, it is no more noticeable than 
in the above picture. 

There is no need, either to take any of these 
statements without proof. We have always 
been willing to prove what the Acousticon will 
doin each individual case, without a cent of 
expense to the user. That's the reason we have 
over a quarter of a million enthusiastically 
satisfied customers now. 

Just write us saying, “I am hard of hearing and 
= try odds th — We will send you, delivery 

es paid, thi 


1 91 8 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ Ne Deposit 
Free Trial Dien l NoExpense 


All we ask is that you give ita fairtrial in your own 
home and amid familiar surroundings. en there 
can be nv doubt of whether it improves your hearing. 

If it does not do so, we want it hack without a cent 
of expense to you for the trial, because we know it 
is =o business policy to have none but satisfied 

s—That’s the only kind 
we now have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1330 Candler Bldg., N.Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 
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TO FORESEE IS TO FORETELL 


With WARRANTON CHARTS, with Statistics 
and Chronology as your guide you can safely, and 
surely, increase both your principal and income. 
The WARRANTON method of mathematical 
business barometer readings is of the highest 

value to the Banker, Business Man and Investor. 
They show future movements from to-day’s causes, 


and direct your buying and selling foresight. 
Arranged by months. Each month $i. Set of 12, $10, Particulars sent free. 
Write for circular No. 2%, or send one dollar for specimen month to-day. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS CORPORATION, Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 





ROWE: 


=} 48) HAMMOCK 





The Rowe Bed Hammock is an ideal resting 
place for all the family. _ Conveniently big 
and roomy to stretch at full length—a be 
and hammock combined. A substantial addi- 
tion to porch or piazza. A safe “cradle” 
for baby’s afternoon nap; a settle to enter- 
tain visitors; a constant comfort to the con- 
valescent and the well—a_ practical invest- 
ment that pays generous dividends in health 
and pleasure by making it an object for all 
to spend more time out of doors. 

Made by old Gloucester sailmakers from 
genuine, non-fadeable, 21-0z. khaki—a popu- 
lar shade that will not mildew or crock— 
that blends and harmonizes with every back- 
ground and outdoor furnishing. 

Sanitary, soft-top mattress with moisture- 
proof slip cover. 

The hammock for wear—always in style— 
used extensively at select summer resorts, 
camps, bungalows, etc. 

Costs a few dollars more but will outlast 
ten one 

The “only hammock you can afford to buy. 

Send for 1918 Folder and mention this magazine 
We Prepay Charges 
E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 
Makers of Tents and Hammocks for the U. 8. Government 
82 Water Street Gloucester, Mass. 























(Continued from page 366) 
ahead one hour between April and 
October) : 

In electricity for lighting, 731,500 
tons of coal. 

In gas for lighting, 160,125 tons of 
coal. 

Amount of coal used for these pur- 
poses, 15,750,000 tons. 

Percentage saved, 5.5 per cent. 

Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and eight other nations have 
adopted daylight saving since the out- 
break of the war, says A. Lincoln 
Filene, chairman of the committee 
that prepared the Chamber of Com- 
merce report, and in all of them it is 
a great success. In the United King- 
dom during the four and a half 
summer months of 1916 no less than 
260,000 tons of coal were conserved 
through the reduced use of gas, ac- 
cording to Popular Science Monthly, 
which added $2,375,000 to the pocket- 
books of consumers. The saving in 
electric light consumption was twenty 
per cent. in the same period. Use of 
illuminating oils fell off by two and 
one-quarter per cent. 

“For May and June, 1916, the municipal 
gas works of Berlin reported a decreased 
output of 508,500 cubic meters, operating 
under the daylight-saving plan. This re- 
duction was accomplished in spite of 18,- 
000 additional gas meters installed in the 
first six months of that year, and in the 
face of an increased gas consumption be- 
tween January and April, amounting to 
no less than 2,400,000 cubic meters. This 
idea of moving the clock ahead was 
computed to have saved ten per cent 
of the coal used in France last year 
to generate lighting power. Approaching 
nearer home, we find that the city of 
Cleveland reduced its fuel bills by $200,- 
000 in the first six months after switch- 
ing from Central to Eastern time, which 
is an hour faster. Following a careful 
investigation, figures were presented to 
the Rhode Island Committee on Public 
Safety, indicating that an annual saving 
would be effected in Providence amount- 
ing to $60,000, and that in the country 
at large the total would reach $40,000,000. 
It is estimated by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce that the United States will 
save not less than $100,000,000 annually 
on artificial light under the plan.” 


OBVIOUSLY daylight saving has 
much to commend it, admits the 
same journal in asking what can be 
said against it. Many arguments urged 
by its opponents are fallacious and 
frivolous. It is called unscientific, be- 
ing in fact a purely practical measure 
with which science has little to do. It 
is looked upon as immoral, because a 
certain amount of deception is sup- 
posed to be involved in it. The real 
argument against the daylight-saving 
scheme, however, is that civilized hu- 
manity has a strong liking for artificial 
light—even tho it costs money. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO ARM THE NATIONS 


HOW THE GREAT GUNS 
ARE MADE AND WHAT 
THEY COST 
i satan = as the big guns of 


modern warfare are in their 

death-dealing ability, their own 
brevity of life and efficiency is equally 
frightful as a manufacturing proposi- 
tion, in view of their costliness, the 
necessity of having them in huge quan- 
tity and the prodigious labor involved 
in making them. It is a somewhat 
surprising fact that when the Marne 
was reached the contending armies 
had already worn out practically all 
their heavy caliber guns, their maga- 
zines were empty and the munition 
works of France and Germany were 
unable to. supply more than enough 
shells to hold the lines. The armies 
then dug themselves in, awaiting the 
organization of the industries neces- 
sary to carrying the war forward. It 
is said that not one in ten steel workers 
had any practical knowledge of turning 
steel into weapons for a modern army. 
The whole world was prepared for war 
upon only the most modest scale, and 
was little better prepared in its in- 
dustries to wage war as it was destined 
to be waged. 


E read, in the Illustrated World, 
that a 3-inch gun is practically 
worn out by three thousand rounds, 
which would be done in a day of fairly 
active firing, the gun having a capacity 
of thirty rounds a minute. Guns of 
larger caliber are, of course, worn out 
in much shorter time. The projectiles 
are driven with less muzzle velocity 
and less accuracy at last than at first, 
and in the last stages the gun is prac- 
tically useless and even dangerous to 
its handlers when used in barrage to 
protect an advance. Its life has been 
twenty-four hours. There are three 
methods for the making of great guns: 
“Guns made of cast steel and made of 
one piece are made from the ingot by 
shaping it under the great steam ham- 
mers, much as car axles are shaped for 
railroad use. The roughly shaped and 
annealed billet is then passed to the 
machine shop where it is turned in the 
lathe, trimmed up and finished with the 
bore and rifling and the chambering for 
the breech and the broken thread-screws 
for the breech-plug. Such guns are gen- 
erally the smaller calibers, having a 
weight of from five hundred to eight 
hundred pounds and costing $1,500 to 
$1,800. 

“The larger guns are ‘built up.’ That 
is, the central tube is shaped from the 
ingot and machined and tempered as are 
the smaller guns. A great steel cylinder 
is then made and so machined that it will 
just fail to pass over the central tube. 
This cylinder is then heated in the fur- 
nace very slowly until it is expanded 
enough to barely pass over the tube, and 
then is quickly removed from the furnace 
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1 2 Vacuum Bottle 


With Extra 
Drinking 
Cups Nested 


in the Cover 


Bottle with Cups Method of nesting Cups 
complete in Cover— Quart size 
No. 591 Pint $3.25 No. 592 Quart $5.50 


Other Styles 
Pints, $2.50 to $3.50 Quarts, $4.50 to $6.00 


To all the conveniences of the vacuum bottle is added the extra 
_ feature of a complete set of nickel-plated drinking cups all com- 

pactly nested in the cover. To motorists and other travelers this 

type of bottle will especially appeal. 

Pint sizes have one extra cup, quarts have three extra cups. UNI- 

VERSAL Nested Cup Vacuum Bottles are made with green 

enamel, nickel-plated and leather-covered cases. 

While there are other nested cup bottles on the market the supe- 

riority of UNIVERSAL construction is evident at a glance. 


UNIVERSAL 


VACUUM BOTTLES 2 


AND 
ACCESSORIES 


For an ever increasing list of home 
and outing uses. Whatever drink your 
fancy or the season calls for, can be 
kept at its original temperature with 
all its freshness and flavor and served 
at any time or at any place. 

‘In the sickroom or nursery, hot water, 
soups, broths, etc., are kept at proper 
temperatures, always ready for emer- 





UNIVERSAL gency uses, 

Vacuum Bottles a — UNIVERSAL 
Mo. 7 Piet $2.28 For the office desk, dining table or ml 
Other styles, $2.00 boudoir, for delayed meals or special _ ther styles $5.50 upwara 


spreads, the “Universal” Vacuum Bot- 
tle performs an invaluable service. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, Drug and Department 
Stores Everywhere 


Write to Dept. No. 155 For Free Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This is the La no Mark that appears on all 
UNIVERSAL Home Needs 


It Is the mark of Quality and your guaran- 
tee of satisfaction 





UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Tankard 
No. 842 Quart $8.50 
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No. 9822 Quart 7.75 
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MAZDA 


‘“‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


As the turbines draw from Niagara 
the energy that sets the motors whirl- 
ing—so MAZDA Service draws from 
the flood of new thoughts in light- 
ing, the ideas that help the lamp- 


makers make better lamps. 








The Meaning of MAZDA—— 


MAZDA is the trademarksof a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical information con- 
cerning “ome and developments in the art of in- 

d t lam: f. ing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can 
ares only on lamps which meet the standards of 

ZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. 
This trademark is the property of the General Electric 
Company. 








RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 






























Why Does God Permit Wars? 


Thousands ask themselves this question. As never before in 
our generation men and women seek light and guidance. 
Those who stay at home to watch, and ponder, and perhaps 
weep, long for an insight into the meaning of God’s will. 
We have need of all the comfort and help we can get. 

Endowed for that purpose, this Society offers to send you, without cost or obliga- 


tion other than 5 cents for mailing, Emanuel Swedenborg’s “Divine Providence”, 
a book that shows the way to a clearer understanding of God’s purposes. 


American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, Room 19, 3 W. 29th St., New York 




















and dropped in place, and by the cooling 
is shrunk tight around the breech of the 
gun. A second cylinder may be shrunk 
over the first, and over that will be 
shrunk the last cylinder, which also has 
the trunnions or bearings upon which 
the gun is supported and on which it is 
elevated or pointed. Guns of six-inch 
bore and over are made in this manner, 
as it is well-nigh impossible to make them 
of steel in one casting or one forging. 

“Another manner of making the 10-inch 
and larger sizes, is first to finish the gun 
tube and then to wind that with square 
wire under great tension until the wiring 
is of nearly or quite the thickness of the 
walls of the tube. To do this, hundreds 
of miles of the highest grade wire are 
consumed on one gun.” 


Present demands are that the Amer- 
ican army shall have at least thirty 
thousand great guns of all calibers. 
In addition must be a reserve supply 
of an equal number of gun tubes, the 
carriages having much longer life than 
the rest of the gun. The carriages, 
however, are more expensive. We 
read: 


“The tube of the 3-inch gun costs at 
least to-day $1,825 and the carriage 
$2,181. The 4.7-inch howitzer costs $2,- 
150, but the carriage costs $10,582. The 
4.7-inch gun costs $4,650 and its carriage 
costs but $4,361. The 6-inch howitzer 
costs $3,325 and its carriage $14,147. With 
such costs it is easy to see where $500,- 
000,000 may be spent for the equipment 
of the artillery.” 


In so far as the Allies, plus America, 
now are turning out heavy artillery 
with thrice the rapidity of the Teutons, 
the result of the war is no longer a 
matter of doubt to the artillery experts 
and manufacturers who are quoted 
anonymously in this article. 





SNAIL FARMING 
i Department of Agriculture 


considers snails important enough 

to issue a bulletin on snail farm- 
ing. There is already a great demand 
from our foreign-born population, 
which would undoubtedly be increased 
if snails were cultivated here. 

Any back-yard is big enough for a 
snail farm. A plot twenty-five to thir- 
ty feet square will accommodate ten 
thousand snails, fed on leaves, cab- 
bages, lettuce, endive, chopped kohl- 
rabi, dandelion leaves, or potatoes. On 
larger plots snails will thrive on wild 
plants. Snails will not leave their farm 
if they have sufficient food and rea- 
sonable range, and do not need to be 
fenced in. A female will lay from fifty 
to sixty eggs in June and July, and in 
twenty days the baby snails will be 
hatched out, and attain marble size bv 
cold weather. They spend the winter 
buried in the ground, coming out in 
spring and feeding all summer, being 
ready for market by the following 
autumn. 
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A Real Diplomat. 
She—Do you think it possible for a man 
to love two women at once? 
Young Soldier—Yes, twenty at once, if 
they were all like you.—Judge. 


The Human Prune. 
Rankin—Isn’t Wobblesby the limit? 
Phyle—Yes. I call him the human prune. 
“Why ?” 

“Because the more he is soaked the more 
he swells up.”—Youngstown (O.) Telegram. 











Force of Habit. 


One hears a great deal about the absent- 
minded professor, but it would be hard to 
find one more absent-minded than the den- 
tist who said, soothingly, as he applied a 
tool to his automobile, under which he lay, 
“Now this is going to hurt just a little.” 


An Indignant Inquiry. 


One broiling August day an aged “cullud 
gemman” who was pushing a barrow of 
bricks paused to dash the sweat from his 
dusky brow; then, shaking his fist at the 
sun, he apostrophized it thus: 

“Fo’ the Lawd’s sake, war wuz yuh last 
Janooary ?”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A Misunderstanding. 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York tells 
this story of himself: “Not long ago a 
mother of one of my pupils came to me and 
said: ‘Doctor, how could you speak to my 
little daughter so cruelly? She came home 
in tears, and never wants to go back.’ 
‘What on earth did I say to her?’ I asked 
in astonishment. ‘You told her if she didn’t 
come oftener you would throw her in the 
furnace,’ the accusing mother asserted. I 
thought it over, much puzzled, and then I 
recalled that what I really did say was this: 
‘If you are not more regular in attendance 
I shall have to drop you from the register.’ ” 


Anzac Makes Safe Guess. 


A company commander received an order 
from battalion headquarters to send in a 
return giving the number of dead Huns in 
front of his sector of trench. He sent in 
the number as 2,001. 

Q. rung up and asked him how he 
arrived at this unusual figure. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’m certain about the 
one, because I counted him myself. He’s 
hanging on the wire just in front-of me. I 
estimated the 2,000. I worked it out all by 
myself in my own head that it was healthier 
to estimate ’em than to walk about in No 
Man’s Land and count ’em !”—Aussie in the 
Australian Soldiers’ Magazine. 


Pertinent Question. 

Senator Smith of Georgia said at an 
Atlanta luncheon: 

“German militarism set out to overrun 
the world. Before the disasters that have 
befallen it, however, German militarism 
et now be feeling a good deal like Cal 
Clay. 

“Calhoun Clay of Paint Rock was fishing 
for tarpon in Florida, and he hooked such 


. a big one that it pulled him overboard. 


“As Cal went over the side of the boat 
and tore through the water in the tarpon’s 
wake, he said: 

“*Wot Ah wants ter know is dis—is dis 
niggah a-fishin’, or is dis fish a-niggerin’?” 


Thankful for His Braces. 


It was Christmas Eve in camp, and very 
cold at that. There was a certain amount 
of confusion owing to the Christmas festivi- 
ties, and leave and so forth, and one man 
was unable to find any of his outer gar- 
ments. He wandered about shivering, and 
asking all his mates if they knew where 
they were. 

“Has anyone seen my _ b-b-blanket?” he 
demanded, and was told that no one had. 

“Has anyone seen my t-t-trousers?” No 
answer. 

The unfortunate Tommy scratched his 
head for a moment. 

“Well, I’m jolly g-g-glad I have got a 
mace w-w-warm pair of b-b-braces !”—Tit- 

tts. 














The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is a wonderful help where there are children in the house. 
Floors and rugs are tidied up in no time before dust, dirt, crumbs, etc., have a chance to 
be trodden into the fabric. —The ARCO WAND cleans thoroughly, without dust. 


Cuts waste in cleaning 


Every minute counts in cleaning with the ARCO WAND. It is a war-time 
economy. Instantly ready, and so thorough and sure that it finishes the clean- 
ing in the time it formerly took “‘to get ready ”’ to do. it with dust-cap, apron, 
dusters and brooms. 








The ARCO WAND eliminates wasted time, wasted 


strength. You get down to your original ‘“‘rlean 

house’”’ every day and in a few minutes of ¢ :sy 

stroking with the light cleaning tools, . .d 

with less help. The ARCOWAND cleaus z 
se ema mA comme / 












everywhere, corners, nooks, crevice* s° .- 
faces— floors, rugs, curtains, mat- 


VACUUM CLEANER S22 22tznih2ar p= 
tattetends ie and dirt away to the sealed 


A wise investment for present conditions 
The ARCO WAND is a most sensible war-time purchase. It will last 
for years—costs about a penny a day to operate and you can do your 
own cleaning with the greatest of ease, thus saving time for other useful 
war activities. 

Buy on monthly payments 
Talk with your dealer today about the installation of an ARCO WAND 
machine in your home, apartment or office building—church, club or 
factory. 
SEND FOR COPY OF FREE CATALOG “ARCO WAND” po 


which explains and illustrates its many labor-saving uses. es olte an = —_ 


purse [MERIGANRADIATOR(OMPANY s. acts ane. SECT Wath Chassis 








Chicago are sold by all Heating 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Plumbing Trade. 














27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 





HEADACHE 
WwW TABLETS |W 


For HEADACHES, NEURALGIAS, LAGRIPPE, COLDS, 


Women's ACHES AND ILLS 


10 | Ask Your Druccist ror “A-K” TasLets | 29 
CENTS] THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. Lous |CENTS 
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Not Using As Much Gas Now 


Same old story—voiced by thousands of Stromberg 
users. On old car or new—high priced or low—the 


NEW STROMBERG CARBURETOR 


cuts deep into fuel costs. The tremendous savings it has made and is making for all 


Stromberg users it will make for you. 


» >. 


Our Free Literature will prove tnat. 
Write for it. Give name, model and year of your car. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY 
Dept. 540, 64 East 25th Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New Pyrite: Does x 


CARBURETOR 














Note for yourself the wonderful location of 
this Hotel. You can see that all advantages 
of City and Country are here. It is situated 
on the Midway Boulevard (which is 700 feet 
wide and a mile long), Jackson Park and 
Lake Michigan, adjoining the Chicago Uni- 
versity, with tennis courts in front of our 
door, golf grounds within a stone’s throw 
and bathing beach right off Jackson Park on 
Lake Michigan. The Illinois Central ex- 
press service only a block away and the 





“Here Is an Ideal Home”’ 





The Beauty of Its Surroundings Is One of the Chief Charms of the— 


HOTEL DEL PRADO cuicaco, iLuno!s 


Address: ALBERT F. GIDDINGS, Manager Hotel Del Prado, CHICAGO, ILL. 


downtown theatres and shopping districts can. 
be reached in only 12 minutes. 


You can get here all the luxuries of the 
Country and the City while living in this 
luxurious Hotel, which has always been 
patronized by a select class of guests. The 
splendid dining-room facilities and the perfect 
service add to your enjoyment. 


American plan. Four hundred rooms with bath. 











IMPORTANT! 





When notifying CURRENT OPINION of a change 
in address, subscribers should give both the old and 
the new address. 


This notice should reach us about 


two weeks before the change is to take effect. 





Lo NLA to restful sleep 


AA | ultless rs 


NY 


since 


iWS Pajamas ' ? Night Shirts 


‘The NIGHTwear of a Nation” 








“Route Step—Hrrch!” 


The following “Medley” is clipped from 
The Stars and Stripes, the official publica- 
tion of the’ American Expeditionary Forces 
in France: 

“What was it, Sarg? Couldn’t hear him!” 
(This in a whisper.) 

“Route step, you boob! 
light up!’ 

“Aw-right! AW-right! Wha’ll we sing, 
Dinny? Oh, I know! ‘All We Do Is Sign 
The Pay Roll’—mebbe he’ll take the tip!” 

(Everybody.) 

“All we do is sign the payroll, 

All we do is sign the payroll, 

All we do is sign the payroll, 

And we never get a gol-dern cent! 


Go ahead and 


First, they make us make allotments, 
Then they make us take insurance, 
Then they fine us in court-marrrr- “shul. 
So we never get a gol-dern cent!” 

By this time the head of the column has 
started a song of its cwn, the middle of 
the column is on something else, while the 
tail-enders are trying out their voices on 
something else again. The result is some- 
thing like this: 

“Oh, the minstrels sing of an ancient king 
of many years ago—On the rocky road to 
Dublin, we were swinging along, we were 
swinging along—Pity a soldier in Boston’s 
great city—Drunk last night and drunk the 
night before—The engineers they wag their 
ears above the hills and ditches—Oh, won’t 
you come up, come up, come up—The in- 
fantry, the infantry, with mud behind their 
ears, they’ll lick their weight in wildcats and 
drink their weight in beers—s.” 

Then (all together) — 

“Wake up in the morning at the sound of 
rev-vul-lee, 

I looks at the Skipper, and the Skipper looks 
at me; 

The Skipper says, ‘You ain’t worth a dam, 

For you’re only a rookie and belong to 

Uncle Sam!’ 

Then it’s home, boys, home; it’s home we 
long to be— 

Home, boys, home,—in North Amerikee ! 

We'll hang old Glory. 








“Cheese it! He’s comin’ down the line!” 
(Silence.) ‘“Left-right, left-right, left-right” 
(verbal camouflage by file-closers), “hup, 
hup, hup-hup-hup! One, two, three, four— 
ONE, two, THREE, four!” 

“All right! He’s beat it up!” 


“Down in the guardhouse, waiting my dis- 
charge, 

To hell with the sergeant and the corp’rl 
of the guard!” 


“Cheese it, Micky; here he comes again!” 
(More silence, punctuated by an occasional 
“left-right, left-right t) 


“The COM-missioned officers, they are 
a ” 


“CHEESE IT, I tell you, Jimmy! He 
was right in back of you when you started 
that! Lay off, for Pete’s sake!” 

(“He” proceeds forward. Gradually the 
various platoons get disintegrated again, and 
off they go.) 

“Huckleberry Finn, if I were Huckle- 
berry Finn, I’d do the things he’d do, I’d be 
a kid again!—Glawry, glawry hallelooooo- 

yah!—One grasshopper jumped right over 
the other grasshopper’s back—I dowanna be 
a so-oldjer; wy should I fight, everyt’ing by 
me’s all right?—My mother’s an apple pie 
baker, my father he fiddles for gin—Hello, 
Broadway, good-by France!—Jone of Ark, 
Jone of Ark—The girl I love, is on a mag- 
azine co-ho-ver—Oh, it’s nice to get up in 
the morning, but’s nicer to lie in bed—And 
when the guns begin to shoot we'll go and 
hire a substey-toot !—Damn, damn, damn the 
insurrectoes !—Amerricurr, I raised my boy 


for you 
(Everybody.) 
“And if I had another 
He’d stay at home with mother,— 
Amerricurr, here’s my boy!” 
(Voice from up front)—“Atten—SHUN !” 
(Silence—then a faintly whispered, “Oh, 
hell! Just as we was gettin’ started !”) 

















